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‘“ Wenn Jemand eine Reise thut 
So kann er was verzihlen.”’ 


Cuaprer VII. 


THE entrance to Oporto by sea is very fine. The city, with 
its wharves and anchorage, lies three miles from the river’s 
mouth, and the traveller who has crossed the bar exchanges, in 
a moment, the always unquiet waves of the Atlantic for the 
smooth water of the Douro, which here forms an estuary, in 
which are reflected the steep pine-covered hills beneath which 
it winds its course. At the mouth of the river is the little 
fishing village and watering-place of San Joao da Foz—the 
Brighton of Oporto—with its quaint red, green, and yellow 
houses, making pretty groups with the trees of the quintas, 
or gardens, the grey towers of its two or three churches, and 
the old granite-built castle, with its battlements and projecting 
bartizans. A road shaded by plane trees runs from the castle, 
between the river and the tall cliffs, to the city; and along 
this road, in the early morning of any summer or autumn 
day, may be seen crowds of men, women, and children, on 
horseback, mule-back, or donkey-back, in public caléches or 
in private carriages, going to and coming from their sea bath. 
The Portuguese have great faith in sea bathing, and few 
persons take less than twenty or thirty baths in the year. It 
is thought that the earlier in the day and the later in the year 


a bath is taken, the more efficacious it is. The bathers, men 
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and women, wear a fairly decent costume of blue or red serge. 
Hundreds of small square wooden frames, covered with canvas, 
are put up on the sands, in the bathing season, for dressing 
in; and these form a perfect little town, with streets and cross 
streets, in which it is quite easy to lose one’s way. Often an 
unfortunate bather is seen coming out of the sea with dripping 
and clinging and waterlogged garments, his face and hands 
blue with cold, and looking in vain for his own dressing-house 
in a crowd of others exactly like it. 

_ Soon after sunrise the bathers begin to arrive, and before 
seven there is a very gay and noisy assembly on the sands. 
Flags of all colours flying over the canvas town, donkey boys 
vociferating to their customers, stout bathing men and women 
going about, wet from head to foot, and with the radiant 
expression peculiar to their tribe, young ladies in pretty and 
fantastic bathing dresses, with their black hair flying to the 
winds, children in red and blue hoods, bands playing, and the 
shouting, talking, laughing, and splashing of water, going on 
all at once, make up a lively and amusing scene. 

We come back to Oporto along the river-side road to where 
the ships and steamers are moored, and boats of every sort 
dart about the river—of every sort but steam-boats, of 
which there are none except the ocean steamers from ports 
in Great Britain. There are large, broad-beamed, sea- 
going fishing boats, with the pious legend, “ Deus nos 
guarde,” “God keep us,” painted in vermilion on the sides, 
open boats with a huge single lateen sail, fast sailers on and 
off a wind, and among the finest models in the world for 
getting through rough water. There is the “ Caique,” in 
spite of its pure Arabic name, nothing but a. single-sculling 
dingy; the canoa, or “dug out,” made from a single tree ; 
the “ Tolde” boat, which is a clumsy imitation of a gondola ; 
the Biga and Saveira, which are narrow boats, with bows and 
stern peaked up to a point several feet above the water, and 
quaintly painted in bright patterns. These last boats are only 
used by the river-fishermen near the sea, and are unques- 
tionably of Oriental form and origin: the people who use them 
are a race differing in dress, size, features, and manners from 
other Portuguese, and may, perhaps, be of Greek—possibly of 
Phoenician—origin. Then there is the flat-bottomed wine 
boat, carrying a cargo of from twenty to eighty pipes of port, 
from the port wine country, sixty miles up the river, with its 
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enormous square sail and powerful, oar-shaped rudder, thirty 
or forty feet long, hung on an upright pintle or pivot, and 
worked, in the rapids and sharp turns of the river, by three or 
four men. A few strokes of this great oar-rudder bring the 
boat completely round. Then, again, there are the passenger 
boats, mostly rowed by women, which carry crowds of work- 
ing men from and to their homes every morning and evening. 
‘The rowing in Portugal is mostly done standing, with the face 
towards the bows, as in Italy and the Hast; and the art of 
rowing sitting has only been acquired at sea-ports from foreign 
_ sailors. 

All this life and movement on the river is, however, the 
movement of social activity only; of brisk commercial activity 
there is very little sign. Yet there is far more trading energy 
and movement among the Portonians, as they of Oporto style 
themselves, than among any other population in Portugal. 
What trade there is is divided between Great Britain and 
‘Brazil—we having the lion’s share. 

The Portuguese, in truth, have never been greatly suc- 
cessful as traders. Their magnificent foreign conquests and 
discoveries never resulted in prosperous commercial relations 
with far-off countries. They went forth, a noble band, in their 
great poet’s words, “ dilatando a fé, o imperio,” to spread their 
religion and their dominion, but not to extend their commerce. 
The great wealth they undoubtedly did acquire was, I am 
afraid, far more often wrung painfully from a conquered people 
by the exactions of the tax-gatherer, derived from the forced 
labour of hard-driven slaves, or extorted in the shape of bribes 
from the pockets of the wealthy, than acquired by any sort of 
legitimate commerce. The Portuguese are not born traders ; 


they are sharp enough as traffickers in a small, peddling way; - 


they delight in bargaining and haggling ; and even a prosperous 
man will spend hours over a bargain on which an amount of 
five shillings shall depend; but they wholly lack the boldness 
and the spirit of adventure which distinguish the merchant 
from the tradesman. I have heard, more than once, of nego- 
tiations between a Portuguese and an Englishman having 
lasted for days; the Portuguese actually wanting spirit to 
close, though to do so would be to his clear advantage, and 
hoping that some trifle more would be conceded to him, till at 
last the foreigner would lose patience, and break off negotia- 
tions altogether. 
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Oporto possesses little of artistic or antiquarian interest. The 
spacious Cathedral is of early pointed Gothic—that is, it would 
have been if it had been left alone; but it has been modernized 
and improved out of all true Christian shape and appearance. 
The cloisters retain most of the ancient work, but even there 
the “restorer” has been at his destructive task. An immense 
solid silver altar, of late Renaissance work, is spoken of with 
great admiration by the Portuguese; an admiration excited by 
its size, rather than by any artistic merit it possesses. The 
work, however, is decidedly good for the period. 

Of other churches, that of San Francisco is a fine building, 
singularly incrusted inside with vulgar gilt wood carving of the 
last century, of a bad “ rococo” character. This isa style of 
ornament which the monks themselves manufactured; and 
many an interesting church has every square foot of its in- 
terior hidden under the hideous mask. The Church of San 
Francisco is one of the few Gothic edifices in Portugal which an 
English ecclesiological writer has described. Judging from an 
experience of English or French church architecture, he is 
inclined to place the date of this building at about 1280; it 
was, however, built by King John I., in 1404, and a careful 
examination of details in the work will show that it is many 
years later than the great monastic church at Lega do Balio, 
and this, we know for certain, was built in 1330—36. ‘The 
fact is that the progress of medizval church architecture in 
Portugal did not at all keep pace with its movement elsewhere ; 
and the most experienced ecclesiologist is sure to make such 
blunders on a first inspection of Portuguese buildings. 

A small church near the Rua de Cedofeita is reputed to 
be the oldest in Portugal. It is asserted to be a building 
dating from the time of the Goths; a claim to antiquity not 
supported by a single stone in its structure. It is a plain and 
very ugly building, with many restorations and additions, and 
is misleading to an ignorant or vasual inspector of it, because 
the original round Romanesque arches have, in several cases, 
been converted by the chisel of the mason into pointed arches 
—of course, surbased and unshapely. The Romanesque capitals 
and mouldings are evidence enough that the pointed form has 
been given at a later date. 

There is a collection of very poor pictures, by native artists, 
in the Academy, and a number of still poorer works in the 
Town Hall. In the offices of the great Misericordia Hospital, 
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founded by King Emmanuel in about 1510, are preserved the 
portraits of all the benefactors of the institution since that 
period, including several kings, bishops, and officers of high 
rank in state and army. Such an array of horrible daubs it 
was never before—and I hope never will be again—my fate to 
contemplate. ‘This collection, which is representative of the 
art of painting in Portugal, should suffice to explode the utterly 
untenable theory of the existence, at any period, of a great 
Portuguese School of Painting. There are, however, two 
exceptions to the level badness of these execrable productions, 
amounting to two or three hundred in number; one, an 
admirable portrait of a monk, by the so-called Portuguese 
painter, Glamma, who died at the end of the eighteenth 
century, a work of merit enough to found a reputation upon. 
Glamma, however, was only a Portuguese by the mother’s side ; 
his father was an Italian. 

The other exception is a large panel painting of the highest 
value, by a Flemish artist, of the school of Van Eyck, repre- 
senting the founder, King Emmanuel, with his Queen and the 
youthful Princes and Princesses, kneeling in adoration before a 
crucifix whereon our Saviour is nailed. Above, on one side, is 
the figure of St. John, opposite to a fine draped figure of Our 
Lady. The Portuguese ascribe this picture, as they ascribe 
almost every ancient painting, to the mythical Gran Vasco, a 
Portuguese painter who is believed to have flourished in the 
sixteenth century. In the background is a beautiful land- 
scape, soft and tender in tone, in which sundry details and 
incidents are depicted which sufficiently prove the Flemish 
origin of the picture—a Gothic church-tower of a purely 
northern type of architecture— a man using the peculiar 
Walloon plough, with a pair of heavy, grey Flanders horses— 
a flock of geese feeding in a meadow; another of sheep. All 
this, together with the existence of a painter’s monogram, 
and the northern type of all the faces, enables us to ascribe 
the work, with absolute certainty, to a Flemish artist. The 
picture contains some important historical portraits: besides 
the King himself, there is his third wife, Queen Eleanor, 
daughter of King Philip of Castile; Dom Joao, afterwards 
King John III., the most prosperous sovereign of Portugal, 
appears as a boy of fifteen; Donna Isabal, who was married to 
the Emperor Charles V., is here a girl of thirteen; Prince 
Alphonzo is represented as a boy of ten or eleven. On the 
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floor behind the kneeling figure is his cardinal’s hat; he 
was made a cardinal at nine years of age, and as he was born 
in 1509, the date of the picture is clearly indicated as being 
either 1519 or 1520. Next to him is Prince Henry, who was 
also made a cardinal, and became king in the last few 
months of his life, and with whom perished the famous 
House of Burgundy, and the greatness and independence of 
Portugal. 


The Douro, at Oporto, breaks through a range of granite 
hills, and flows through the gorge thus formed in a somewhat 
narrowed stream, with great depth and force of current. On 
the highest point of the precipitous, rocky bank on the right 
side of the river, are the battlemented walls and towers of the 
Santa Clara Nunnery; and crowning a corresponding and 
loftier eminence across the river are the circular church and 
conventual buildings of the Cruzios Monks. 

This lofty and precipitous hill, known as the “Serra,” 
commands Oporto; and the city probably owed its safety, in 
the long siege of 1832, to the fact of these heights being held 
by a portion of the garrison. Here it was that the chief part 
of the fighting was done during that famous leaguer. ‘The 
unstopped shot-holes in the walls of the church are as good a 
record of the fact as the very poor and: scanty chronicles we 
have of this siege—which, as a military event, was perhaps more 
memorable and decisive of the fate of Portugal than any event 
since the great battle of Alcacer Quibir, fatal to the flower of 
Portuguese chivalry, and to the independence of the kingdom ; 
for the successful resistance of Oporto in 1832 broke the 
strength of the Absolutist usurper, Miguel, and laid the 
foundations of the strong Constitutional Government which 
has ever since prevailed. 

If the traveller walks some two hundred yards along the 
crest of the hill on which the Serra Convent stands, he will 
come to a rocky hillock; and, ascending this, he will have, 
spread out like a map beneath him, the scene of one of the 
boldest and most skilful feats of arms that ever was accom- 
plished in modern war. Beneath him, at the bottom of some 
five hundred feet of precipitous rock, rolls the Douro—at this 
spot a deep and turbulent stream. A similar:steep and craggy 
bank opposite to him is crowned by a huge, square, granite 
building, known as the “Seminario.” Up stream from where 
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he stands, the banks cease to be rocky or precipitous, and the 
river flows in a broad and gentle stream through rich meadows, 
and by the walls of country houses and villages. 

It was on this hillock that Wellington stood, on the morn- 
ing of the 12th of May, 1809. Soult was in full occupation 
of the north bank, and of the city opposite ; he had destroyed 
the bridge of boats across the river; his troops had scoured 
both banks for miles, and had seized every boat that was to 
be found. Having so taken these various precautions, being 
in great force in a strong position, with an unfordable river 
between himself and the enemy, Soult considered—and, ac- 
cording to all the rules of war, justly considered—his position 
to be unassailable. 

The problem for Wellington was, with raw troops of which 
he had just taken command, to cross the river, and to dis- 
possess Soult. ‘‘ Alexander the Great himself,” says Napier, 
“might have turned from the undertaking without shame.” 

Wellington, having taken command of the British army 
but eighteen days before arriving at Oporto, had halted at 
Coimbra, several days’ march to the south of the Douro; and 
dividing his troops, operated against the French by two roads 
—one over the mountains towards the river, on the north bank 
of which the French were in force; and the other by the sea, 
in the direct line to Oporto. Of this latter small army of 
14,000 men, Wellington himself took command. ‘The French 
had been encountered, and had made a stand among the 
woods near the ancient Monastery of Grijé, nine miles south of 
Oporto; but they were driven into the city, and, after crossing 
by it, they destroyed the bridge of boats. 

Wellington arrived on the south side of the river at eight 
o’clock on the morning of the 12th. From the hillock I have 
mentioned he took in the whole position: he saw that if he 
could once get a few resolute men into the “‘ Seminario,” on 
the opposite bank, it could be held until his troops had crossed. 
He sent General Murray three miles up the river with the 
German Brigade and some squadrons of the 19th Dragoons, 
to search for boats; and he meanwhile caused twenty pieces 
of artillery to be dragged up the steep sides of the Serra. The 
troops were still concealed by this hill from the French garri- 
son. In the meantime, a solitary boat had been obtained ; 
for a poor barber of Oporto had in the night run the gauntlet 
of the French patrols, and come over the water in a small skiff. 
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In this, one or two English officers and a Portuguese priest 
embarked, and crossing the river, returned unperceived with 
three or four barges. The British troops had crept up to the 
river’s brink; and, as the first boat touched the shore, an 
officer and twenty-five soldiers of the Buffs crowded into it, 
and in ten minutes were on the French side of the Douro. 
Others followed ; the “‘ Seminario” was gained. Then, suddenly, 
the alarm was sounded in the French quarters, the drums beat 
to arms, and masses of the enemy hurried up from all sides, 
and poured furiously upon the “Seminario.” The citizens 
were seen at the windows of their houses, gesticulating and 
making signals to their coming deliverers. 

The attack upon the small party of British was fierce, and 
the defence stubborn. The English leader was shot down. 
The French artillery began to play upon the building ; but the 
English guns upon the Serra commanded the position, and 
their fire swept one approach to it. The French, however, 
could double their numbers every minute: they threatened to 
overpower the holders of the building. Murray, with his Ger- 
mans, moreover, failed to come up, though he had already 
eressed the river. The moment was critical. Wellington 
himself would have crossed, but for the entreaties of those 
about him, and his confidence in the troops engaged. Some 
of the townsmen now pushed across the river in several great 
boats, and part of General Sherbrook’s division was able to 
get over and to enter the city itself. The French began their 
retreat. Their columns, travelling towards the east, had to 
pass by the enclosure of the ‘‘ Seminario,” and our men poured a 
destructive musketry fire as they passed. Volleys from Sher- 
brook’s people reached the retreating columns; guns were 
abandoned, and hundreds of Frenchmen fell. The passage 
was won; the town was taken; the.French were in full re- 
treat; and had Murray, with his Germans, but struck a single 
blow, the discomfiture of Soult’s army would have been com- 
plete. Placed on the road of the retreating French army with 
the object of intercepting them, he let column after column 
pass him. “It was an opportunity,” says Napier, forcibly, 
“that would have tempted a blind man to strike.” 


The Douro is a mighty river—rich in the crowded ware- 
houses along its quays, rich in merchantmen which float 
on its waters, rich in brave deeds done on its banks, and, 
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what perhaps is more to the purpose of the dwellers along its 
shores, rich in all manner of fish for food. The very water of 
the Douro is said by Spaniards to be fattening: “ agua de 
Douro, caldo de pollas” (as strong as chicken broth) say the 
people of Leon, where the river takes its rise. This high 
opinion of it does not reach so low down as Oporto. The 
Douro water, as it flows through Portugal, is, except in flood 
time, as clear as crystal; yet there would seem to be some 
foundation for the belief in its virtue, for nowhere have I seen 
‘such huge draughts of fishes as are brought ashore in the 
drag-nets of the fishermen. It is certainly, as a monkish 
author says of it, “flwmen piscosum,’—a_fish-abounding 
stream. The sturgeon runs up from the sea, but is seldom 
caught or even seen, except in the upper and shallower part 
of the river. The lamprey migrates from the sea in great 
numbers, and, creeping up eel-like by the dead waters near the 
banks, is caught in fixed nets wherever there is an eddy or 
backwater, formed by a projection of rock from the bank. 
The Allis shad, which the English at Oporto call the white 
salmon, enters the Douro, and is caught in trammels and in 
pocket nets (donkey nets they are called in Wales). Rights 
to the exclusive fishing of certain spots in the river favoured by 
these two fish have been established, probably from the time 
of the Visigoths. In 1255, tho King of Portugal possessed 
“vargas,” or fish-traps made of reeds and willows, at a place 
called Furada, opposite Oporto, and also at Areinho, a little 
above the city ; and he conceded to the people of the burgh of 
Gaya the privilege of taking shads and lampreys from these 
royal fish-traps.* Both Furada and Areinho are still noted 
resorts of these fish. 

If a traveller wishes to satisfy himself how far the repu- 
tation which some writers have conferred upon the Portuguese, 
of being the plainest and most homely-featured people in 
Europe, is justified by facts, let him, on any Tuesday or 
Saturday morning (market days), rise before eight o’clock 
and mix with the crowds of peasant men and women from 
the neighbourhood which, on these days, fill the streets 
from sunrise. He will find well-featured, stalwart men, 
and smartly dressed women, in their various local costumes ; 
almost all the women wearing the white shirt and tight 


* “Ttem mando quod pescatores de mea villi de Gaya pesquent in meis var- 
guis de Furada et de Aréinio.” 
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bodice which is so universal in the female dress of the dark- 
complexioned races of the south of Europe. Nearly every 
woman wears more or fewer of the beautiful filagree gold 
ornaments, still made upon the old Moorish patterns. ‘The 
traveller will almost immediately arrive at the conclusion that 
these northern Portuguese, at least, have no claim to superi- 
ority of ugliness. Fine, deep-chested women with magnificent 
eyes, often showing the almond shape, and possessing the 
straight level eyebrow of the Moorish race, white and regular 
teeth, thick hair growing low down on the brow, the frons 
tenuis of Horace, a complexion generally transparent, with rich 
tones of colour ; women with a good upright carriage of the 
body, acquired perhaps from the habit of carrying burdens on 
the head ; firm and graceful in their walk, like women all over 
the Peninsula, Altogether a very high type of human being, 
more like the peasant women of Albano, whence the Roman 
artists get their best models, than those of any country I 
know ; and, like them, it is noteworthy that the men, though 
fairly good-looking, are not, either in features, in form, or in 
stature, proportionate to the women. The complexion of the 
northern Portuguese is mostly dark, and the hair black; but 
every now and then, among the peasants, one sees a man or 
a woman with hair and skin so light, that their owner would 
pass for a fair person in Germany or in.England. These fair- 
haired individuals will generally be found to come from some 
of the mountain villages, 

The truth is, that the reports of travellers as to Portuguese 
good looks are made, as a rule, from Lisbon; and of. the 
middle and lower classes of Lisbon and its neighbourhood, 
little can be said in praise. Sallow and muddy complexions, 
sinister expressions, irregular features, ill-knit frames, and no 
approach to smartness in dress, make the people of southern 
and central Portugal appear to belong to a different race from 
those of the north. 

The question as to the races of men which go to make up 
the Portuguese nation is an interesting one. Those who 
assert, as, I believe, it is commonly asserted, that the race 
has now become a perfectly homogeneous one—that is, a 
number of elements blended into a single nation, more or less 
identical throughout the country—assert that which is at.com- 
plete variance with my own observation. The original con- 
stituents of Portuguese nationality are more numerous than 
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those even of our own country. If the reader will allow 
me to steer clear of controversial points, and spare me a refe- 
rence to authorities, I will state, in a few sentences, what 
is held by the more rational of Portuguese ethnologists on 
the subject. 

It is generally supposed that the aboriginal inhabitants 
were of Celtic race; that the country was overrun by the 
Iberi, who probably came from the banks of the Rhone; and 
that a more or less complete immixture of these two peoples 
had taken place, resulting in a race known as the Celtiberians, 
at the time that the Romans first conquered and then colonized 
the country ; that the Visigoths in their turn invaded Portugal, 
and overthrowing Roman institutions, substituted their own 
Jaws and some of their customs. The Visigoths were them- 
selves overmastered and their institutions subverted by the 
Arab races in the eighth century ; and these Eastern con- 
querors spread over nearly the whole face of the land, and 
imposed their customs, their laws, their civilization, and every- 
thing but their religion, upon a people whom they ruled for 
_four centuries; that finally the hybrid Gothic and Celtiberian 
races from the inaccessible mountain ranges of the Asturias, 
who had never been utterly subjugated by the Saracens, 
poured down from their mountain holds, and slowly retook the 
whole land from the Mussulmans. 

The enthusiastic ethnologist may believe as much more 
than this as he chooses; but the most sceptical must admit 
so much. He must accept the Celts, the Iberians, the Romans, 
the Visigoths, and the Saracens, as denominators in the com- 
pound fraction which makes up the Portuguese nation; and 
besides these, he must take account of Greek colonies, of 
which we have absolute indications, if not proof; of Cartha- 
ginian conquests, of Phoenician immigration, for which, like- 
wise, there is something to allege; of Frenchmen brought 
over in the train of Count Henry, the first prince of the 
royal line of Portugal; of Jews, who have long settled in the 
country. That all these elements combine, in greater or 
smaller proportions, to constitute the nation, is more or less 
demonstrable. 

I have spared the reader much in not developing the views 
which the ingenuity of native ethnologists has brought to bear 
upon the origin of their countrymen. One industrious author 
will positively have it that Nebuchadnezzar in person visited 
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Portugal, and left many of his countrymen behind him: his 
folio volume, however, is not sufficient to bring the matter 
home to the belief of unlearned readers. I have likewise 
spared him an enumeration of the various races, from the 
Arab of Yemen to the Berber of Mount Atlas, which were 
rolled together by the tide of Mahometan conquest, and which 
go to make up the so-called Moors of the Peninsula. 

Now of course the question is, in what proportion these 
constituents of the nation are combined—how much of a 
Roman or a Goth, of a Moor or a Celt, goes to make a modern 
Portuguese ? It is clear that neither science nor history can 
help us much here, for all that we find in all the historians put 
together are scattered notices, which, if collected, would not 
fill one of these pages. Common sense and common obser- 
vation may lead us a little way. My own impression is, that 
the history of an ancient race is often better written on their 
faces than on the pages of any book. If I find myself in a 
village of fishermen whose stature is lower than that of their 
neighbours; whose features have an entirely different cast from 
those of ordinary Portuguese; whose intonation is peculiar ; 
who do not intermarry with their neighbours; whose boats 
are of different build—a build still found in the Levant ; whose 
dress—the short kilt-like linen trousers of Eastern nations, the 
coloured waist-belt, and the long brown cloth gaberdine—is 
a costume wholly dissimilar to anything in the country ;—if I 
find these men at several places on the coast, notably at Oporto 
and Aveiro, where there are broad rivers or estuaries, if I find 
them always preserving their identity, always devoting them- 
selves to the fishing of rivers, creeks, and tideways, and leaving 
the open sea fishing to the hardier Portuguese, | come guard- 
edly to the conclusion that these men are the descendants of 
some very ancient colony of Easterm origin; and my belief fits 
in very comfortably with the established theory of a Phoenician 
immigration, . 

Again, if the whole population of a hill village turn out, as 
I ride into it, and I see that nine out of ten are brown haired 
and grey eyed, and some of the children and girls positively 
flaxen haired, I refuse to believe but that this village has 
some stronger infusion of Northern blood than the people 
dwelling on the plains. If I find other communities of purely 
dark haired, gipsy-looking people, with the slim figures, 
rounded features, long eyes, full lips, and soft olive complexion 
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of the African Moor, I believe they have more African blood 
than any other. Again, there are whole towns where the 
people have faces so Jewish in type, that a man had need to 
be an ethnologist with an original theory to endeavour to 
prove it anything else. 

Thus a man may go through the country harmlessly theo- 
rizing, and probably, if his observation be moderately acute, 
and his enthusiasm not too great, he will form juster ideas of 
the nationality of the Portuguese than if he had read many 
heavy folios on the subject. 


I have already mentioned the profusion of gold filagree 
ornaments worn by the Portuguese peasant women. ‘They are 
manufactured almost exclusively at Oporto; and one street, or 
rather, one side of one street, is occupied by the goldsmiths 
who sell them. The actual workers are men in whose families 
the trade has been handed down from father to son—perhaps 
from the time of the Moors, for the designs on the ornaments 
are hardly changed since their time ; and it is interesting to see 
the crescent and the star of Islam traced upon an ornament in 
the shape of the Christian cross of Malta. These same shops 
sometimes contain silver plate of the rare Portuguese repoussé 
work of the sixteenth century; and, still oftener, gems which 
are to be obtained for far less than their price in London and 
Paris. The Brazilian topaz is cut by Portuguese lapidaries, 
and is to be found often of good size. Amethysts were, I am 
told, procurable in Oporto, some time ago, of fabulous size and 
moderate price; but their growing value in the London and 
Paris markets in time reached this outskirt of civilization, and 
the day of bargains is gone by. 

I have seen in these goldsmiths’ shops several of the beau- 
tiful so-called Bishop rings, set generally with a single amethyst, 
chrysolite, or opal; and as such rings are intended to be worn 
on the forefinger, the stone they bear is usually large. ‘The 
true opal, I am told, bore in Oporto, a few years ago, little more 
value than the common milk opal or the amethyst ; and a stone 
the size of a man’s thumb-nail might have been bought for 
afew pounds. Such a stone, if a good one, would, it is need- 
less to say, be worth more than a hundred pounds. The 
absolute ignorance which, in these former happy days, seems 
to have prevailed on the subject may be gauged by a fact that 
was related to me: A goldsmith had one to sell, and found an 
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intending purchaser, who however did not conclude the bargain, 
because he feared, from the play and fire in the stone, that it was 
a fictitious one! The story will seem rather pointless to the 
general reader, but for the lapidary or mineralogist it will, I 
ain certain, possess an exquisite humour; the point of it being 
that the opal is absolutely inimitable—the only gem indeed 
that is so, and therefore the one of all others that the German 
Lessing should have abstained from choosing for the parable 
in his “ Nathan the Wise,’ which turns upon the imitation of 
an opal. 


To go from Oporto to Lisbon by railway takes twelve hours. 
The journey should not occupy more than half the time, but 
even this rate of speed is an improvement upon old times. A 
certain Richard Twiss, an English traveller in Portugal, exactly 
a hundred years ago, having arrived at Lisbon, says.: “I hired 
a chaise drawn by a pair of mules, and agreed with the driver 
that he should drag me to Oporto in nine days.” 

The railroad on leaving Oporto skirts the seashore and 
passes Granja, the resort of a few sea-side visitors in summer. 
The Portuguese have a singular taste in the matter of sea bath- 
ing, and prefer a crowd and a good, shelving sandy beach, to 
everything else in their sea-side health resorts. They neglect 
the quiet village of Granja, with its shaded walks through 
pine forests sweet with a profuse undergrowth of myrtles, for 
Espinho, a little farther on—a place surrounded by shifting 
sands where no tree nor shrub grows, and where the town is 
crowded with a fishing population; for Espinho is the centre 
of the sardine fishery, and the sardine is to the Portuguese all 
that the herring is to the Hollander, the pilchard to the 
Cornishman, or the haddock to the Scotchman. Espinho with 
its glare, its fishy breezes and its many abominations, is yet a 
paradise to the Oporto tradesman. Sanitary science does not 
flourish in Portugal, and therefore the death rate of Espinho is 
neither known nor guessed. It must be terrible in the summer 
months. 

The line passes by several interesting towns, and by some 
cities memorable in Portuguese history. This is true tourist 
ground; an easily accessible region where the traveller may 
comfortably wander about, guide-book in hand, sleep in fairly 
well ordered inns, and eat tolerable meals. I have already 
mentioned that the purpose of these “ Notes of Travel” is not 
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to take the reader over beaten ground, and describe again what 
has been better told by others; but rather to show him the 
byeways of the country, and to tell him something of the 
everyday life and habits of the people. I shall have very little 
to say, therefore, about the “ show places” of Portugal—about 
Coimbra, with its university—Thomar, with its fine conventual 
church—Alcobaga, with the remains of its magnificent Cister- 
cian monastery and its abbey, which holds the tombs of the 
sovereigns of Portugal—Batalha, with its inimitable architec- 
ture, inimitable not always in a complimentary sense—Mafra, 
with its huge eighteenth-century palace and convent—and 
Cintra, with its shaded groves and Moorish castle. All these 
beautiful, famous, or magnificent things are to be easily reached 
and seen from different stations on the railway between Lisbon 
and Oporto; and upon every one of them the guide books 
have descanted, with more or less of copiousness and cor- 
rectness. 

The railway passes the marsh-girt towns of Ovar, Estarreja, 
and Aveiro, through a country of canals, dykes, and level 
meadows ; a country where the farmers are balf fishermen and 
the fishermen half farmers; where men are for ever engaged 
in their high-prowed, canoe-like boats, fishing up the weed 
which grows in the stagnant lagoons to serve for manure to the 
land, and where earth and water are so intermingled that 
barges in full sail seem tobe passing through the midst of corn- 
fields. The whole country is a series of Dutch pictures; but 
there are features which go to make up the landscape here, 
which the painter never sees in the Low Countries. There are 
cattle, of a shape and rich tawny colour such as Snyders or 
Potter never beheld; there is the graceful, waving rice plant, 
the luxuriant growth of huge feathery reeds and bulrushes, 
such as no Northern painter could find the models of in his 
native marshes and moorlands: and there are the picturesque, 
red-sashed boatmen, and their high-prowed, gaily painted 
skiffs, in place of the burly Dutch boor and his clumsy trak- 
shuyt ; and, above all, there are such glories of bright Southern. 
light and warm shadow, such sunsets and sunrises, with their 
golden haze and accumulated splendours of colouring, as even 
Cuyp or Both never dreamt of. 

Next comes Coimbra; a city dear to every educated 
Portuguese, for at Coimbra is the university at which almost 
every Portuguese who has attained distinction in letters or in 
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law has been taught. The town lies upon a hill side, looking 
down upon the river Mondego, whose gently flowing stream 
and pleasant banks have been sung in the verses of nearly all 
the poets of Portugal, who had learnt to love them while they 
were alumni at Coimbra. 

I leave it to the guide-books to describe the scene of the 
assassination of the beautiful Inez de Castro, and to go into 
the necessary raptures over an unfortunate young lady, whose 
romantic frailty and dramatic death have done as much as the 
poets to make her the national heroine of the sentimental 
Portuguese. But I must protest against “ Murray’s ” recording 
the very obvious misrepresentation inscribed upon a tree in 
the Quinta das Lagrimas, where Inez lived,— Eu dei sombra 
& Inez formosa”? (I gave shade to the lovely Inez). It is very 
simple and pretty, and deserves to be true; nevertheless, it is 
false at the first glance, for the simple reason that the tree is a 
so-called Goa cedar, and the species could only have been 
introduced into Portugal about two hundred years after the 
death of Inez de Castro. So are guide-books written ! 

The university system at Coimbra is professorial, as in 
Germany and Scotland; not tutorial, as at our two great 
universities. There is a small literary fact connected with one 
of its professors, in the sixteenth century, which may interest 
our men of lettersat home. The celebrated George Buchanan 
was for some years a professor at Coimbra.* There is every 
probability of his having been the friend and instructor—for 
he was twenty-two years his elder—of the great Portuguese 
poet, Ferreira, the precursor of Camoens, who polished, refined, 
and classicized the Portuguese language almost to the same 
extent that Pope and Dryden did our own tongue. That the 
essentially classical Ferreira should have availed himself of 
the instructions of a man like Buchanan—the most brilliant 
scholar of his century, and the best writer of Latin prose and 
verse perhaps since the age of Tacitus and Virgil — is so 
probable as to be akin to a certainty. 

Leaving Coimbra, the line goes due south to Pombal, 
whence the Marquis of Pombal, the Bismarck of Portugal, 
derived his title, and where he spent his last years in banish- 
ment. Pombal was a man whose history is so bound up with 


* Bayle makes Buchanan’s residence in Portugal last six years. Unfortunately 
for his influence upon Portuguese literature, most of these years were spent in the 
prisons of the Inquisition. 
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that of his country that the travel writer who passes his name 
by without a word or two is not doing his duty by his reader. 

The patriotism of Portuguese writers, or their preconcep- 
tions, either liberal or ultramontane, have hitherto stood in the 
way of their fair appreciation of the state of things in Portugal 
which Pombal was enabled to reform. An impartial and fair 
account of the Portuguese court and its king, the government 
and the people, would at the present juncture of Huropean 
affairs constitute an exceedingly salutary bit of reading. 

John V., whom history has named the “ Magnanimous,”’ 
dying in 1750, had left the kingdom in a very pitiable con- 
dition, after having misruled and ruined his country during 
forty-two years. He had tried to combine the magnificence 
and the piety of Louis XIV. with the debauchery of Louis XV. 
He copied Marseilles at Mafra, and set up a “‘ Parc-auw-Cerfs” 
in the convent of Odivellas. He encouraged neither learning, 
science, the arts, commerce, manufactures, nor agriculture. 
He squandered the vast treasures of his country without doing 
anything to further its prosperity. His inconceivable folly and 
extravagant superstition were almost an excuse for the indecent 
rapacity of churchmen during his whole reigu. Confessors and 
panders, fiddlers, singers, dancers, and courtezans, streamed in 
from Spain, France, and Italy, and devoured what they believed 
to be the inexhaustible treasures of the Brazilian dependencies. 

Portugal endured this monstrous rule for forty-two years, 
and when the king died, in 1750, the country was several 
millions sterling in debt. Literature only existed in the 
worthless and lying lives of the saints; the arts were repre- 
sented by daubs depicting their histories. The navy had 
forgotten its old glories, and the great race of navigators and 
discoverers had died out. The army was completely disor- 
ganized : officers wearing the uniform of their king took service 
in the houses of the nobles and waited upon them at table; 
sentries on duty in the streets of Lisbon openly begged alms 
from the passers-by. 

Nothing but this melancholy condition of the country could 
have justified the rule of Pombal. The imbecility of the king 
had brought about a government which may be described as 
ecclesiastical rule, tempered by feudalism and corruption. The 
obvious result of this would have been the relapse of Portugal 
under the dominion of Spain, from which she had now been free 


more than a hundred years. The character of the new king 
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was feeble in the extreme, and nothing but the energy of 
Pombal saved the people their independence and the king his 
crown. 

The great minister began life in the unpromising character 
of a roysterer and blackguard. Towards the end of the 
reign of the before-mentioned king John, the streets of Lisbon 
were overrun at night by bands of well-born ruffians who 
emulated the rowdyism of the London Mohawks. Conspicuous 
among these scamps was Sebastian de Carvalho, afterwards 
Marquis of Pombal, who in time sobered down into the states- 
man who was the saviour of Portugal, and who ruled the king, 
his master, for twenty-seven years. 

Few ministers have been so completely and for so long 
masters of the situation. He did good work, which certainly 
would not have been done but for him ; he checked the growing 
pride of churchmen and of the great nobles at a moment when 
they were threatening immense mischief to the State. He 
persecuted and banished the Jesuits. He was not a scrupulous 
man; he imposed his will without stopping to inquire whether 
he did so on any constitutional principle. Neither was he an 
economic philosopher of advanced views, and he forced upon 
the ignorant community ideas of political economy which would 
have made Adam Smith groan.* He set up monopolies in all 
directions, but as he at the same time established a reign of 
law and order, and afforded comparative security to property, 
and a prospect of continuance to commercial adventure, and 
as a bad system well administered is better than a good one not 
administered at all, it came to be that his ideas took root and 
throve. Commerce revived, the country grew rich; and 
bribery, extortion, and corruption ceased, while he governed, 
to be absolutely rampant and in the ascendant. 

Pombal was a man of extraordinary energy, courage, and 
resources. When the city of Lisbon was thrown into a tumult 
of fear and despair by the great earthquake of 1755, when 
half the city was in ruins, and the flames were gaining on the 
remainder, when thousands of corpses lay unburied in the 
streets and in the shattered houses, when bands of despera- 
does roamed through the city to rob, destroy, and murder, 
Pombal alone seems to have kept his senses. The king is said 

* “ Trade in order to be prosperous should not be free.” This, according to 


Sir Philip Francis (reputed author of “Junius,” and who was attached to Lord 
Kinnoul’s mission to Lisbon), was a favourite maxim of Pombal. 
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to have asked him, in an agony of abject despondency, what 
was to be done, and he to have answered, “ Bury the dead 
and feed the living!”* It is related that for a fortnight he 
spent the greater part of each day and night in his carriage, 
Seeing to the execution of his orders; he restored order, and 
in time composed the minds of men. It was certainly owing 
to him that the court of Portugal was not transferred to Rio 
de Janeiro ; so shaken was the confidence of king and courtiers 
in any sort of stability in the very order of things in Portugal, 
and so utterly terrified were they by this great convulsion of 
nature, that this measure had actually been resolved upon. 

It is singular with what respect his own countrymen still 
regard the memory of Pombal. “Never,” one of them has 
neatly said, “‘ had so small a kingdom so great a minister.” 
Though he died but ninety years ago, he is often spoken of by 
half-educated Portuguese almost as a hero of antiquity, whose 
appearance divides civilization from barbarism, a being on the 
confines of history and fable. To the question, “ When did 
such and such a thing happen?” the answer will often be, 
“Oh, hundreds of years ago—antes do tempo de Pombal— 
before the time of Pombal! ” 

Of course it is easy to get up a certain enthusiasm for such 
a man as this; but it is easier to admire this type when it has 
the surroundings of a Bismarck than those of a Pombal. 
Both, great statesmen, at once ambitious and patriotic rulers, 
and on the whole, benefactors of man; but while we can un- 
reservedly admire the character of a Bismarck, because we see 
in it the noblest and highest development which is possible in 
a nation of bureaucrats and martinets who have never tasted 
any form of freedom, it is melancholy to see a people who had, 
in ancient times, carved out for themselves their independence, 
and a noble liberty—it is melancholy to see the Portuguese 
bow down before a type of minister who must perforce make 
slaves of his fellow men before he can either rule them or 
benefit them. 


Nobody who cares to look at an old church will pass by the 
fine abbey of Alcobacga. Of Batalha, not far from Alcobaga, it 


* It is alleged that this memorable saying was not Pombal’s, but uttered by 
the Marquis Alorna. It matters little who made the speech. It was Pombal 
who did the thing, and Portugal is a country where wise sayings are commoner 
than wise acts. There has never been a scarcity of epigrams in Portugal. 
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may perhaps be said that no architecture in the world ever got 
so many enthusiastic admirers among those who looked upon 
it. There is true beauty enough in the earlier work to satisfy 
the soundest artistic taste, and enough of tawdry superfluity 
of detail and of marvellously executed ornamentation to make 
the vulgar stare, and, to judge by the printed ecstasies on the 
subject, be beside themselves with admiration. The conven- 
tual buildings stand on or near the site of the great battle of 
Aljubarrota, which decided the independence of Portugal. It 
need hardly be said that the name “‘ Batalha” has the same 
meaning and derivation as our own “ Battle,” and “ Battle 
Abbey.” Three years after the date of the battle with the 
Castilians, which was fought in 1385, the building was begun ; 
and the works continued till 1515. The earlier executed por- 
tions of the church and convent are exquisite, but much of 
the later work is simply!abominable. The whole building 
has been excellently criticised in the “ Ecclesiologist,” and a 
very good summary of the article will be found in “ Murray.” 

Although a severe architectural taste must condemn much 
of the work of the celebrated “‘ Capella Imperfeita””—the un- 
finished chapel, built by the great king Emmanuel—even a criti- 
cal judgment is carried off its balance by the magnificence of 
design and the astonishing elaboration of detail in this build- 
ing—the work of a genius utterly despising the common rules 
of architecture. A fitting monument of the king who, through 
the discoveries of Vasco da Gama in the eastern regions of the 
world, and his conquests in South America, was raised to a 
pitch of wealth hitherto unknown among European sovereigns. 
I quote from ‘‘ Murray” part of his description, borrowed and 
abridged from the “ Ecclesiologist.”’ 


“The glory of this. chapel is its western arch, surpassing in 
richness anything even in the cloisters. The west side of the arch 
has seven orders of the most elaborate foliation, springing from 
hollow sockets; amongst knots, flowers, and foliage, the words 
Tanuss EL Rey have been repeated over and over again. The mean- 
ing of the words has been much disputed. The tradition of the 
spot is that Hl Rey, The King, is of course King Emmanuel, and that 
Tanias was his favourite chronicler. The only objection to this is, 
that there never was such a person as Tanias. Other equally inad- 
missible derivations have been proposed by the antiquaries.”’ 


It is certainly not a little characteristic of Portuguese 
archeologists that they should have occupied themselves for 
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more than three centuries in puzzling over this curious inscrip- 
tion, without arriving at any conclusion. A book might be 
filled with the ingenious extravagances of the native anti- 
quaries, who, with their eyes fixed on the clouds, are apt to 
disregard what lies at their feet. Tanias el Rey is, 1 have no 
doubt, only an anagram of Arte y Linyas. The puzzle is a 
good one, though not quite fair, for the Hl Rey is very mis- 
leading, and the use of the Latinized Portuguese of the period 
has clearly thrown the antiquaries off the scent. In Latin it 
would of course be Arte et linea or lineis, and in modern 
Portuguese Por arte e linha, or linhas.* 

The motto has no very thoughtful or profound significance, 
but neither was the pious, prosperous, art-loving King Em- 
manuel a very profound or a very thoughtful person; and 
certainly this exquisite chapel is a signal instance of the 
marvellous result that a man may bring about, arte y linyas, 
by applying his artistic skill, and multiplying the traces of his 
hand, by stroke upon stroke, and line upon line. 


I hold it to be no slight misdemeanour in a traveller to 
make public the ways of life and the conversations of those 
who have hospitably entreated him in a foreign country. 
Even to publish nothing but what is good of our hosts is, 
surely, a dire offence against good taste: but to hold up the 
good and the bad together, to make literary capital out of the 
amiable eccentricities of those who open their doors to us; to 
desecrate the hearth of a kindly host, that we may stimulate 
the curiosity of our readers; to act the part of a literary free 
lance, and, getting free quarters and a welcome, to cram our 
wallet with all we can lay hands upon that we may, in our 
turn, furnish forth a feast—this is surely a grave offence 
against the laws of hospitality, and may, if it continues, go 
far to destroy that noble virtue altogether. I trust 1 may 
never (in the lack of “ copy”) ask the public to listen while 
I “interview” a distinguished native, nor take my reader 
inside a house where I have been made a welcome guest. 
The reader may suffer—the reviewer may complain, but the 
writer, secure in his virtue, is inexorable. 


* Latino-Portuguese and Latino-Spanish were not uncommon in inscriptions, 
epitaphs, mottoes, and other writings in which point and succinctness were sought 
after. The well-known legend on the sword-hilt of Isabella, the Catholic, will 
occur to many readers. ‘‘ Deseo siempre onera: nune caveo, pax com migo.” 
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There can however, of course, be nothing objectionable in 
any publicity given to the talk of chance acquaintance—way- 
farers by coach, train, or steamer. If anything is be gained 
by it, let their conversations reach a discerning public. For 
my own part, | have seldom been instructed or amused by 
the utterances of the many chance friends I have been thrown 
against. Men on their travels are taking in ideas, not dis- 
charging them; and the process is not interesting to their 
neighbours. It is notorious to all travellers by sea, how dull 
their shipmates become after a day or two. Dana, the Ameri- 
can, acutely remarks that it is the having to go without their 
daily dose of newspaper reading which makes ocean-going 
travellers so little entertaining as companions ; and the fact is 
sadly suggestive of a general poverty of ideas. 

Dana is speaking of American or English travellers; for- 
eigners, who seldom read newspapers, have not this excuse for 
their dulness on board ship. It is a fact, however, that a man 
will learn very little of, let us say, the inner life and modes 
of thought of his fellow passengers, even in a long voyage. I 
once travelled by a large steamer, the captain of which had 
spent half a lifetime in conveying passengers of various na- 
tionalities, chiefly Brazilians and Portuguese. It was the first 
time I had encountered individuals of either nation, and I 
was curious. ' 

“What sort of people do you find them?” I asked the 
captain, one day, as we paced the quarter-deck together. 

“ Well, sir,” he answered, “ they’re a queer lot, and that’s 
the truth of it!” 

“ How so?” 

“ For one thing,” said the captain, “ they ali of them, man, 
woman, and child, squeeze their feet into boots that it gives a 
man the cramp to look at.” 

“ And what besides ? ”’ 

The captain turned short upon me, as if the second deve- 
lopment of nationality was really almost beyond his patience. 

“ When they eat roast beef, sir, they won’t take a bit of mus- 
tard with it. Now, that’s a fact!” 

When four or five Portuguese, of the shopkeeper or small 
merchant class, enter a railway carriage or a’ diligence where 
I am sitting, and talk to each other at the: top of their voices 
for several hours at a stretch, I consider myself under no 
delicacy as to reporting what they say, but, if I may be be- 
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lieved, the report would be a dull one. The Portuguese shop- 
keeper in his own shop is polite, sleepy, listless, thoroughly 
inefficient, and apparently quite indifferent as to whether he 
sells his goods or keeps them. He would always rather gossip 
than deal, and seems to be in fear that if he diminishes his 
stock, he will have to take the trouble of renewing it. He 
yawns across the counter at his customer, and makes a foreigner 
laugh at the incongruity of a man keeping things for sale, and 
not caring to sell them. The same man, out of his shop, is a 
different being—a talkative, pushing, rather noisy, and not 
over well-mannered person. 

I have oftened listened to the talk of such people, and have 
marvelled at the deplorable vacuity of their minds. The con- 
versation of working men and peasants is infinitely more 
intelligent and entertaining. They would seem to care for 
none of those things which stir the minds of the thinking 
world. I have never heard a Portuguese of this class talk 
rationally, with any breadth of view, or with anything but 
parrot-like repetition of set phrases, about politics, religion, 
commerce, literature, or art. We know how, in our country, 
there are circles in which such topics are never cared for nor 
spoken of, and how, among such sections of society, men and 
women are apt to be voluble for all time upon how A was con- 
nected with the Bs of C, and married a D, whereby he had 
come to be a relation by marriage of all the Es; and how 
each of the letters of the alphabet will, in its turn, suggest 
some new genealogical complication to each of the persons 
present. 

This manner of talk is painfully prevalent among the 
Portuguese, and is, I think, more unendurable than at home ; 
for, while their family histories are as long, each individual 
will often have as many as five Christian names, to forget one 
of which is an unpardonable offence. 

Joun Laroucue. 


(To he continued.) 
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William Blake: Artist, Poet, and Mystic. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


——_~»>—- 


THERE are two ways of treating of the life of such a man as 
Blake, with much in it apart from the sympathies of ordinary 
men, with much in it open to not unjustifiable ridicule, with 
very much in it not easily intelligible to uneducated compre- 
hensions, and yet a life full of a certain grace and nobility, 
and instinct with that indefinable interest which the scrutiny 
by such a man of the mysteries of the dim, incorporeal world 
possesses even for the most matter-of-fact readers. 

The story of his life may be written in a spirit of unques- 
tioning reverence by a man who thoroughly believes in the 
subject of his biography, and to whom his every act, thought, 
and word is a theme for uncritical admiration. Such a bio- 
graphy as this, such a painstaking and faithful record of 
Blake’s life, has been compiled by Mr. Gilchrist,* a remark- 
able work, full of thoughtfulness and earnestness, and enlivened 
rather than disfigured by its many quaint infelicities of expres- 
sion. On the other hand, a mind of far higher reach, energy, 
and lucidity than Gilchrist’s has been captivated by the story 
and results of Blake’s life, and has to some extent supplemented 
the more or less uncritical biography of his predecessor, by 
publishing a book about Blake which, however, is far less an 
account of Blake’s art, work, poetry, and philosophy than an 
airing of the author’s own theories on these points. This is 
Mr. Swinburne’s contribution to the Blake literature,—one 
not perhaps wholly satisfactory to those who care to under- 
stand Blake, but very interesting to Mr. Swinburne’s own 
numerous admirers. Mr. Swinburne has dipped here and 
there into Gilchrist’s biography, and more hastily, perhaps, 
into Blake’s own exposition of his conceptions of life, art, and 


* Left unfinished by him, and completed by the hardly less faithful and 
reverent pen of Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
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ethics, and his cursory mental excursions have had their result 
in Mr. Swinburne’s eloquent dissertation in a stout octavo 
volume, entitled, ‘‘ William Blake, a Critical Essay.” 

It is clear that there is still a third standpoint from 
which Blake’s life may be contemplated, that of a common- 
place, unenthusiastic person, neither carried into the clouds by 
sympathy with Blake’s mysticism, nor falling down to the 
ground to worship his genius. It is from such a point of view 
that the present writer will attempt to deal with his life and 
its results: the life and the work of one who among certain 
classes of thoughtful persons is regarded with a respect not 
often paid by men to their fellow men, and with an admiration 
which is almost akin to religious: a man who, rate him as 
low as we justly can, is still, conspicuously enough, a man of 
genius, who thought and worked in an orbit immeasurably 
beyond and outside the track pursued by ordinary mortals. 


When we have said that Blake was bern and bred in the 
heart of London, and that he was the son of a hosier in com- 
fortable circumstances, we have said enough to show that his 
surroundings were thoroughly common-place. He was born 
in the year 1757, and perhaps no twenty or thirty years since 
the light of civilization and learning had dawned on these 
Islands, have been marked by a greater amount of literary 
stagnation than the first two or three decades of Blake’s 
existence, 

A quiet, dreamy boy, with a strong liking for art and a 
strong distaste for business, he grew up in the London streets 
as little of a London boy, in the accepted sense, as ever drew 
breath in this world. He did not consort with other boys, 
but from Broad Street, Golden Square, where his father’s 
house was, he would roam out alone into the open country 
which then was within an hour’s walk across the bridge at 
Westminster, by the then rustic villages of Newington Butts, 
Camberwell, and Dulwich, getting as far as Peckham in his 
summer-day rambles. Here it was, as he relates himself, that 
he saw his first vision, and coming home he gravely informed 
his father, the hosier of Broad Street, that he had seen ‘‘a 
tree filled with angels, bright angelic wings bespangling every 
bough like stars.” 

Can we bring ourselves to believe that a human being in 
his right senses ever yet said he saw a vision and did not tell a 
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lie? Philosophers say it is possible, and account for the fact 
scientifically, but old Mr. Blake did not admit the statement 
as coming in any way within the range of the possibilities, and 
was proceeding to administer a sound thrashing to the.seer, 
when his wife interceded for her son, and saved him. 

Blake saw these visions all through his life. It is impos- 
sible to doubt that, to his sober, waking senses these phan- 
tasms of his strong imagination presented themselves in actual 
bodily form, and that he absolutely and positively believed in 
their presence, never for a moment dreaming of accounting for 
them on any physiological or psychological theory. 

While his boyish life was thus passing half in dreamland, 
half in the sober work-a-day world of middle-class eighteenth 
century existence, he got poor teaching. His biographers are 
not able to say much about his schooling, but it certainly 
hardly extended to more than reading and writing, and it was 
early interrupted, for at the age of ten he was put into Mr. 
Pars’s drawing school, in the Strand, and four years later he 
was apprenticed to Basire, the engraver. In book learning 
what he knew he acquired for himself, and, like most persons 
who are entirely self-taught, he was very imperfectly educated. 
He grew up—as such men often grow up—dogmatic, impatient, 
and intolerant of the ideas arrived at by others. Moreover, 
his receptivity, his own power of acquiring exact knowledge, 
was at all times comparatively feeble. The man who pro- 
fessed in after life to impart to his fellow mortals the higher 
mysteries of life and death, the laws which underlie and 
govern the order of this whole universe of angels and mortals, 
had never himself mastered the laws of the English grammar. 
He prophesied to us, and his prophecies were ill-spelt. 

Blake certainly studied a great deal in a desultory kind of 
way, and the results were singular.- He was, throughout his 
life, not so much uninformed as ill-informed. His ignorance 
was not the sordid ignorance of the ploughman, who knows 
nothing ; nor the ignorance of, let us say, the modern school- 
girl or competitive candidate, in whose memory are immense 
accumulations of facts, and in whose mind are no powers to 
use them ; nor was Blake’s ignorance like that of the average 
second-rate English statesman or lawyer, who. brings a mind 
blank as a sheet of paper, so far as knowledge is concerned, 
and accomplishes the task before him by sheer courage, and 
tact, and power of sudden application. Blake’s ignorance was 
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different from that of all these types of mental barrenness. 
He had learnt much, and he could seize and make use of facts 
in a way of his own with immense energy; in truth, he per- 
formed this operation far too quickly. There seemed to be in 
him no power of correlating and subordinating one fact, or 
one set of facts, to another, or another set. What he learned 
grew in his mind to have a sort of life, was vivified and pre- 
sently distorted from its actual shape, and then kept for ever 
the form it had acquired. 

What contributed to aggravate this tendency in Blake was, 
of course, the superficiality of his knowledge He exemplified 
the truth of the warning contained in the adage “ Drink deep, 
or taste not.” He had picked up an isolated bit of information 
here and there, and he possessed no power by which to assess 
these disjointed scraps of knowledge. If we tell a quite igno- 
rant peasant that he can send a message to his brother at New 
York in a minute or two, and that Mr. Home can bridge over 
the valley of death as easily as the electrician can the ocean, 
and convey a similar message to Julius Cesar, the man is likely 
to believe both or reject both of these statements. He will not 
possess the data sufficient to discriminate between the fact and 
the fable. So it was that Blake, partly from inborn inability, 
partly from sheer ignorance, was unable to assess facts, was 
entirely without what we term the scientific capacity. It 
would be easy enough to multiply instances of the above: two 
shall suffice. There is an engraving of his from a drawing of 
Michael Angelo, dated 1773, and therefore done when he was 
sixteen years of age, and inscribed by him, “Joseph of Ari- 
mathea among the Rocks of Albion,” and containing the fol- 
lowing further explanatory description: “‘ This is one of the 
Gothic artists who built the cathedrals in what we call the 
Dark Ages, wandering about in sheepskins and goatskins; of 
whom the world was not worthy. Such were the Christians in 
all ages.” Now it is clear enough that Blake had somewhere 
come across the idle old Talmudic legend of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea’s architectural exploits, and that it had grown and 
magnified itself with him into this fearful anachronistic jumble 
of dark ages, and sheepskins, and cathedrals. It is to be 
noted that at this time he had been engaged for his employer 
in making drawings in Westminster Abbey, where the Gothic 
architecture had made an extremely strong impression upon 
his imagination. 
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Another curious instance of an erroneous notion never 
being effaced from his mind is the opinion he had formed in 
early life of the ancient Greeks and Romans. He chose 
throughout his whole life to ignore in their history all that 
they had accomplished in art, in literature, in science, in philo- 
sophy and in the arts of government, and to regard them 
simply as types of bloodthirstiness and remorseless cruelty. 
“Rome and Greece swept art into their maw and destroyed 
it,” he writes ; and, again, ‘‘ The classics it is, and not Goths 
or monks, that desolate Europe with wars.” 

Blake was diligent as an art student and an engraver’s 
apprentice. Basire, his master, whose name is even now not 
forgotten by print collectors as having engraved after Hogarth 
and Reynolds—Basire was a correct draughtsman, with a 
somewhat hard style, who did not seek after broad “ effects ”’ 
of light and shade. Blake’s own style of engraving, and even 
of drawing, was founded upon that of Basire, and he never 
reached to any very high degree of technical skill. The 
artistic training he was getting in the studio-workshop of an 
engraver was precisely such a training as has sufficed to form the 
hands of many great artists both before and since Blake’s time, 
but the want of receptivity which we have observed upon before 
was marked in this too, that he never quite mastered the art 
of draughtsmanship. He was as deficiently trained in this 
grammar learning of the artist as he was in the grammar of 
language, and was as apt all his life through to make blunders 
with his pencil as with his pen. 

Herein lies one of the many marvels in the history of 
this extraordinary man; the unequalness of his work in 
different moods. One of his drawings shall have all the imma- 
turity and purposelessness of conception and the incorrectness 
of a child’s sketch; another shall possess the boldness, the 
vigour, the grandeur, and almost the knowledge, of Michael 
Angelo, and here and there a refinement and gracefulness of 
contour that have the sweet characteristics of the pencil of | 
Fra Angelico. He shall publish a descriptive catalogue of his 
pictures which shall read like the puff of a Regent Street 
tradesman, and with the same pen compose a mystic dithy- 
ramb full of the fire, the force, and the sublimity of a Hebrew 
prophet. He was a plagiarist who copied Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and even absurdly mimicked the Ossianic bombast of 
the Scotchman Macpherson, and who condescended at times to 
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write verses in the style of a street ballad; and yet this gross 
plagiarist and servile imitator had, in a generation when among 
the English poets in highest renown were Mason, Shenstone, 
Warton, Hayley, and Darwin, anticipated the simplicity and 
grace of Wordsworth, the wildness and subtlety of Shelley, 
the rhythmic melody, the lyrical finish, and the exquisiteness of 
Coleridge, Keats, and Tennyson. This is high praise, but we 
are in good company in bestowing it. Gilchrist is (perhaps 
naturally in his capacity of biographer) ecstatic on the subject ; 
Mr. Rossetti’s fine critical taste is captivated by Blake’s lyrical 
verse ; Mr. Swinburne is a most enthusiastic eulogist of it ; 
Wordsworth delighted in it; Southey has praised it strongly ; 
and Mr. Tennyson himself has, as we understand, expressed 
his high admiration. 

Through all Blake’s life there ran this singular duality ; 
this opposition of high and low, of ideality and common-place : 
this spiritual existence, not contending with, but curiously 
coalescing with the material existence ;—the same man at once 
a respectable, industrious, and not unprosperous citizen of 
London, and a poet dealing with verse of the most ethereal 
kind ;—a man who lived the dingy life of a small trades- 
man, who never overstepped the prim respectabilities of the 
eighteenth century, and a seer whose mental vision opened up 
to him the heavens, and let him perceive vistas of the bright 
companies of angelic forms and the dazzling thrones of the 
blessed, opened up for him, too, the abodes of deathless misery 
and showed him the countless legions that people the nether- 
most hell, the forked flames and the fumes that hang over the 
burning lake. 

Such a man is not to be judged as other men are, nor can 
the common rules of criticism be applied to his literary or art 
work, In the matter of poetry, by what priority of experience 
could we anticipate that a man whose vagueness of utterance 
seems cloudier to ordinary intelligences than the darkest 
mysticism of Molinos or Béhme, should at times be able to 
throw his thoughts into verse so musical, so lucid, and yet so 
pregnant with thoughtfulness that we must go back to the 
songs of Shakespeare and Jonson to find their parallel ? 

That such finished and polished song writing should come 
from a man whose taste was refined by much reading, and 
purified from the dross and exuberance of extreme youth, we 
should suppose to be the least improbable, but that Blake’s 
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best lyrics should have been written before he was twenty 
must for ever remain a prodigy in the critic’s eyes. 

There is incontestable evidence that before Blake had at- 
tained his fourteenth year he had written the following song, 
and we stake our critical reputation on the declaration that 
there is in the whole long series of English verse no model on 
which he could have moulded this exquisitely ethereal lyric. 


** How sweet I roam’d from field to field 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the Prince of Love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide ! 


“‘He show’d me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow ; 
He led me through his gardens fair, 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 


“With sweet May-dews my wings were wet. 
And Pheebus fired my vocal rage ; 
He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


“He loves to sit and hear me sing, 
Then, laughing, sports and plays with me ; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 
And mocks my loss of liberty.” 


How can we criticise this song, or do anything but wonder 
at its freshness as we should at the fragrance and freshness of 
some new and rare flower? How can we measure the reach 
of fancy in this London street boy? What have we, grown 
up people, prosaic and common-place with the cares of daily 
life, what have we to say to this talk of “ lilies,” “‘ sweet May- 
dews,” and “golden wings”? It is clear that he is here 
dealing with one of those airy beings with whom in his visions 
he held familiar converse ; and this early vividness of fancy is 
but an exemplar of the same faculty which could represent and 
photograph, as it were, upon his mental retina the imaginings 
which in other men are feeble and evanescent. Though he 
writes in the first person, it is clearly not of himself that he is 
speaking, but of the being whom for the moment his fancy has 
evoked. 

In 1783, Blake being then twenty-six, a volume of his 
poetry was, with very great difficulty, got into print. The 
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work consisted of only seventy pages, and had lain for six years 
in manuscript. It was chiefly through the good offices of the 
sculptor, Flaxman, that it saw the light. He and that most 
original, but mistaken, artist, Fuseli, were both, as the literary 
and artistic world then thought, infatuated with a belief in 
Blake’s genius as it was shown in his poems and art work. 
« The time will come,” the fiery Swiss used to declare, “ when 
the finest of Blake’s sketches will be sought for by connoi- 
seurs as Michael Angelo’s are now.” And this seemingly wild 
prophecy is already in process of fulfilment. And Flaxman, the 
greatest sculptor that England ever had, has been heard to 
assert to an admirer of Blake’s drawings, “‘ His poems, sir, are 
as grand as his pictures.” 

The public, however, had no sympathy of admiration with 
either Fuseli or Flaxman. Perhaps it might in time have come 
to value Blake’s poetry, but the critics—those literary fugle- 
men and masters of the ceremonies to young reputations,— 
omitted to introduce the modest author to the reading public. 
They were busy in bowing down and paying outrageous 
homage to fashionable rhymesters who are now forgotten, and 
poor William Blake’s contribution fell still-born and absolutely 
inaudible from the press. Not a word of commendation from 
the reviewers, though the volume contained such a lyric as 
this :— 

“ My silks and fine array, 
My smiles and languish’d air, 
By love are driven away ; 
And mournful, lean Despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave ; 
Such end true lovers have. 


“ His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold ; 
Oh! why to him was’t given, 
Whose heart is wintry cold? 
His breast is love’s all-worshipp’d tomb 
Where all love’s pilgrims come. 


“ Bring me an axe and spade, 
Bring me a winding-sheet ; 
When I my grave have made, 
Let winds and tempests beat. 
Then down I'll lie, as cold as clay. 
True love doth pass away !”’ 
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Of a truth, these eighteenth century critics were blind 
guides. Could they read these lines and not see that a new 
sun was risen, and that of their Hayleys and Darwins sunk for 
ever? But their ears were deafened, and the sweet musical 
fall and cadence in such a song was lost upon them. 

To be sure these poetical sketches contain a good deal of 
very poor stuff; bombast such as that wherewith Macpherson 
thought to improve the rude Highland ballads which he called 
Ossian, and imitations of Elizabethan poetry, good in their way, 
but very far from such as we look to get from the pen of a true 
poet. Yet there is enough in the seventy pages of this book 
of true poetic honey to fill the hive of many a poet of higher 
fame than William Blake ever enjoyed, or perhaps ever will 
enjoy. We will quote one more piece to show to what rare 
poetic thought and lucid expression of it this reputedly obscure 
poet-mystic can at times attain :— 


TO THE MUSES. 
“ Whether on Ida’s shady brow, 
Or in the chambers of the East, 
The chambers of the Sun that now 
From ancient melody have ceased ; 


“ Whether in heaven ye wander fair, 
Or the green corners of the earth, 
Or the blue regions of the air, 
Where the melodious winds have birth ; 


“ Whether on crystal rocks ye rove, 
Beneath the bosom of the sea, 
Wandering in many a coral grove, 
Fair Nine, forsaking Poetry ; 


“* How have ye left the ancient love, 
That bards of old enjoy’d in you! 
The languid strings do scarcely move,— 
The sound is forced, the notes are few!” 


Let it be particularly noted that in 1776, before which date 
it would appear that most of these poems were written, the great 
movement in the direction of grace and simplicity had not begun 
in English verse. The bonds of artificiality still hung heavy upon 
our national Muse. The influence of his contemporaries is 
hardly perceptible at all in any one of these poems ; and, where 
it is, it marks by no means the best pieces. ‘There is perhaps a 
feeble reflection of Thomson in Blake’s pastoral verses—by no 
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means a bad influence,—and the strong genius of Chatterton 
has left its impress on the mould in which Blake fashioned 
some of his poetry; bat in point of time Blake had anticipated 
all the men of that school which claims for itself to have begun 
a new era in poetry, an era distinguished by the very marks 
which are most characteristic of Blake’sown Muse. Cowper 
wrote nothing of importance till five years after the poetical 
sketches were completed; Wordsworth’s first poems were 
published sixteen years afterwards ; and it was not until more 
than twenty years after the composition of Blake’s poems that 
the publication of the famous “ Lyrical Ballads” of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth marked the real advent of the new school of 
poetry. 

In the meantime the dull current of Blake’s apprentice-life 
was flowing on. He was quiet and retiring in disposition, and 
very hard-working,—a model apprentice. So much so, that 
when two new arrivals made their appearance in Basire’s 
studio, of the “idle apprentice” class, the master, fearing the 
corruption of his exemplary pupil, sent him off by himself 
to copy the monuments in Westminster Abbey, in fulfilment of 
a commission from the Archzeological Society. In the Abbey 
and in the various Gothic churches of London he worked for 
several years, often passing the working hours of each day shut 
up, and quite alone with their ancient monuments. 

It was when he was one day thus secluded in the dim 
vaulted solitude of Westminster Abbey that he saw, as he after- 
wards records, one of his visions. The aisles and galleries of 
the old cathedral suddenly filled with a great procession of 
monks and priests, choristers and censer-bearers, and his 
entranced ear heard the chant of plain-song and chorale, while 
the vaulted roof trembled to the sound of organ music.* 

On the termination of his period of apprenticeship, he 
studied at the Royal Academy, under..old Mr. Moser, the 
keeper, a third or fourth-rate artist, and a master signally unfit 
for the training of such a youth as Blake, as the following 
anecdote will show :— 

“« [ was once,”’ says Blake, long afterwards, “ looking over 
the prints from Raffaelle and Michael Angelo in the library of 
the Royal Academy. Moser came up to me and said, ‘ You 


* An account of this and of several of Blake’s earlier visions is given in a letter 
addressed apparently to Mr. Butts, which was purchased, with others, at a sale in 
1861 by a friend of the present writer. 
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should not study these old, hard, stiff and dry, unfinished works 
of art; stay a little, and I will show you what you should 
study.’ He then went and took down the Lebrun and 
Rubens Galleries. How secretly did I rage! I also spake 
my mind. I said to Moser, ‘These things that you call 
finished are not even begun; how, then, can they be finished ? 
The man who does not know the beginning cannot know the 
end of art.’” 

Blake was indeed thoroughly capable of taking care of him- 
self in such a matter, and saving himself from any wrong bias 
from his teachers. Quite as a boy he had preferred the works 
of the true great masters to all the fashionable celebrities 
of the day. “I cannot,” he writes in after life, “say that 
Raffaelle ever was, from my earliest childhood, hidden from me. 
I saw and knew immediately the difference between Raffaelle 
and Rubens.” It is recorded that in his boyhood he attended 
print sales, and eagerly purchased good prints after Raffaelle, 
and Michael Angelo, and Van Veen, and the etchings of Durer, 
and other early masters. Lest the collectors, who have in these 
days to give their tens, and fifties, and hundreds of pounds for 
these things, should be sceptical on this point, let us remind 
them that a hundred years ago matters were different. Taste 
in art was low, demand was slack, and Mr. Gilchrist tells us 
that the auctioneers of those days took threepenny bids! The 
boy, too, was apparently a favourite in these artistic haunts. 
A contemporary relates that Langford, the auctioneer, called 
Blake “his little connoisseur, and often knocked down a cheap 
lot to him with friendly precipitation.” 

The bad success of his literary venture, and the necessity 
of doing hard journeyman’s work in the engraving room, 
probably diverted him from verse-making. From his twentieth 
to his twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh year, it is not recorded 
that he wrote any more poetry. The hardships of life were 
indeed beginning for him. He was quite unrecognized by the 
world, either as a designer or writer, and in his profession he 
had still to work at the bitter drudgery of repeating mechani- 
cally the designs of rival artists. 

Among the sorrows of life, he would probably have given 
prominence to the fact that abont this time he was jilted by a 
young lady with whom he had exchanged some sort of vows, 
or, at any rate, fallen desperately in love. She had, however, 
shown herself so incapable of constancy, or'so indifferent to 
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her admirer’s devotion, as to extend some favour to a rival. 
His biographers are not agreed as to the rank in life of the 
lady at whose hands he suffered this ill-usage. She probably 
moved in no very exalted sphere. Blake, recounting this 
episode in after years, used to describe her as a “lively little 
girl,” and she exhibited her liveliness by replying to his jealous 
reproaches with a scornful glance, and the words—terrible 
enough to a lover’s ears,—‘ Are you a fool?” “ That,” said 
the poet and seer, “cured me of jealousy for ever.” 

It may be doubted if the wound inflicted by this lively 
young person was of a very grievous kind, seeing that so rapid 
a recovery from one of the most distressing symptoms of 
unfortunate love is more good luck than most men crossed in 
love can hope for. Blake was not so sorely stricken but that 
he could find solace in society, and even get comfort from the 
sympathy of other female friends. To one Miss Boucher, a 
pretty young girl, with dark hair and eyes, he recounted his 
unhappy tale so movingly that she was led to express aloud 
the pity she felt for him. “ Are you really sorry for me?” 
said Blake, naively. ‘Do you pity me?” ‘Ido, from my 
heart,” said Miss Boucher. “Then,” said the enthusiastic 
poet, “I love you for that.” And the wooing so singularly 
begun ended prosperously. Blake and Miss Boucher were 
married shortly afterwards, the bridegroom being twenty-five 
and the bride twenty-one. 

Of Mrs. Blake little more is known than that she was 
the daughter of William and Mary Boucher, of Battersea, de- 
scendants, not improbably, the biographer suggests, of those 
who had borne “the grand historic name, Bourchier.” ‘The 
parish register of the church where the marriage took place 
supplies no corroboration of this suggestion of high lineage. 
Where the bride should have made her signature she has only 
achieved a cross, and even the “ grand historic name ”’ itself is 
mis-spelt and corrupted, and the entry stands, “ Catherine 
Butcher, her mark.’ 

Catherine Boucher, if she was illiterate, yet made a good 
wife. She was a clever woman, too, who not only taught 
herself to read and to write, immense achievements for any 
grown-up person, but even learned the mechanical part of her 
husband’s profession, and could in time work off his engravings 
as if she had passed through an apprenticeship. She learned 
that which Mr. Gilchrist rightly thinks even a harder lesson 
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than this,—to adapt herself to her husband’s views, and to 
accept his wildest opinions; and she proved a loving and 
faithful helpmate to him in his long and all but ineffectual 
struggle for recognition. 


We are engaged upon the task of bringing into the four 
corners of a magazine article some account of Blake’s life, 
some description and critical appreciation of his poetry and his 
art work, and some interpretation of his scheme of mystic 
philosophy,—a perhaps impossible task; but if we look to 
accomplish it we must hasten by the events of his actual life 
among men. ‘They were few enough, and that life was but a 
dull one; and all the diligence of his faithful biographers has 
been able to glean but a very little of his personal history. 

His contact with the outer world was rare and transient, 
and, like some other professed innovators upon our scheme of 
life, he was profoundly ignorant of the ways and thoughts of his 
fellow men and women. He was never, indeed, a sweeping 
reformer of the type of Bentham or John Mill, or Comte or 
Fourier, but he was to the last nearly as much unacquainted 
with ordinary human nature as these eminent persons. 

The little world he did know was composed of the few 
friends who admired his genius, and either shared his opinions 
or respected them, or at least humoured them. 

We catch a curious glimpse here and there of his relations 
with those outside of this group.. Some faint rumour of his 
strangeness and his genius had probably reached the drawing- 
rooms of such leaders of literary fashion as Mrs. Matthews, 
whose fame posterity has long forgotten, but who with her 
contemporaries was “the celebrated Mrs. Matthews,’’ and who 
held rank as the “ most gifted and elegant of women.” Inthe 
salons of this lady, among the. Mrs. Montagus and Mrs. 
Carters, the Miss Burneys, the Mrs. Thrales, the Mrs. Brookes, 
and the rest of the gifted sisterhood, we. get rare glimpses of 
the young poet. 

ln Mrs. Matthews’s-house in Rathbone Place it is related 
that he would sometimes recite, and even sing, some of his 
poems to airs of his own composing. He knew not enough of 


_ music to write down his compositions, but would sing them by 


ear. Therelater of this circumstance says, “ Some of these airs | 
were most singularly beautiful ;” and he adds, “ he was listened 
to by the company with profound silence, and allowed by most 
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of the visitors to possess original and extraordinary menit.’’ 
Very kind and very patronizing of these ladies and gentlemen, 
no doubt! ‘A Pheenix amid an admiring circle of cocks and 
hens,” is the image which the indignation of honest Mr. 
Gilchrist suggests to him upon the occasion. It does not 
surprise us much to learn from the chronicler of the above 
circumstance that Blake’s “‘ unbending deportment,” or what 
his adherents are pleased to call his ‘‘ manly firmness of 
opinion,” came in time to displease his blue-stocking hos- 
tesses, and polite society was in time abandoned by him for the 
more congenial company of the friends before mentioned. 

Another curious picture that has come down to us of Blake’s 
later life is connected with his trial for high treason in 1804. 
A quiet, middle aged, middle class citizen, of unobtrusive ways 
and character, might have been supposed likely to escape 
political notice, and the possibility of incurring such a danger 
seems incredible enough in these days; but the period was one 
when patriotic fervour ran high, when there were rumours of 
war, and invasion, and revolution, and anarchy in every breeze. 
Blake was then, and had been for several years, living in a 
rustic cottage at Felpham, by the sea side, near Bognor, and 
the accusation of treason came about in this wise :— 

One day a drunken soldier found his way through the hedge 
of the poet’s garden, and probably proceeded to some such ex- 
cesses of blackguardly fun, as such a roysterer might be expected 
to indulge in. Blake, a small statured man, God-fearing and 
law-abiding, requested this intrusive red-coated bully—whom 
he may have looked upon as. an incarnation of ultra-Satanic 
devilry,—to leave him in peace, and on the man’s rude refusal, 
the visionary was inspired with a sudden frenzy of righteous 
indignation, and fell upon him bodily, and being possessed (as 
he afterwards would assert) by a supernatural strength, flung 
the great hulking, broad-shouldered ruffian—so his friends sub- 
sequently testified—through his garden hedge. Words and even 
blows passed, and when the disconcerted bully began to whine 
and threaten, and complain of such an indignity to ‘‘a soldier 
of the king,” “ Damn you and the king tev!” cried the 
exasperated Blake, forgetting his pretensions to rank with the 
archangels, and speaking the speech of mortal men. 

On these hasty and wrathful words the soldier maliciously 
founded a charge of treason, and suborned or persuaded a 
comrade to support him; and the poet was arraigned at the 
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Chichester Quarter Sessions. His friends came in numbers to 
testify to his ordinarily quiet, peaceful life, and to his loyalty. 
When the witnesses for the prosecution were vamping up an 
improbable string of accusations, it is related that the word 
“‘ False !”’ in ringing tones broke from Blake’s lips, and startled 
judge, counsel, and witnesses. This irregular and quite extra- 
legal utterance, it is alleged, carried with it a perfect conviction 
of Blake’s innocence, and the jury acquitted him. 

After four years spent in Felpham, Blake no doubt, like most 
expatriated cockneys, tired of green fields and sighed for the 
streets among which he had nourished his youth. Wanting 
the associations of his early days, he was not himself in the 
country solitudes: his mind was unhinged. He no longer 
saw, or no longer saw often, the visions which had always: 
made so important and so delightful a part of life to him. 
* At Felpham’ the visions were angry with me,” he would 
afterwards say. Soimportant were these visions in the scheme 
of his life, that we must pause to dwell more particularly on 
the subject. 

We have already seen how constantly these appearances 
were present with Blake. So constantly, indeed, that he 
would speak of them as freely to his friends as of the real 
persons whom he had seen recently or was actually speaking 
to. The visions took many forms. On most occasions they 
were the bodily presentments of the prominent personages 
of some past age, in whom he was for the time interested ; 
some great poet, king, or conqueror, some one who, in one 
way or another, had left his mark on the world; some great 
leader of men in art, in arms, in religion or in letters. He 
professed to be able to call up a particular vision at will, and 
to oblige a friend he at one time made a series of slight pencil 
sketches, in this friend’s presence, of the personages who 
appeared before him at the moment. These “ visionary 
heads,” as the Blakists call them, have been preserved, and are 
curious enough. Among their number is—William Wallace, a 
fine manly head ; King Edward I. wearing a kingly crcwn, and 
evidently suggested by the monumental portrait ; another, of 
The man who built the Pyramids,” is a face not intentionally 
ludicrous, perhaps, but really so from its suggestiveness. 
Blake’s idea clearly is that the author of these stupendous and 
purposeless monuments (he had certainly no prophetic antici- 
pation of Belzoni’s labours or Mr. Piazzi Smyth’s theories) was 
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no better than an abject fool, and the look of stolid and 
commonplace imbecility on the face in his sketch is inex- 
pressibly ridiculous. 

The visions were often of a more picturesque or poetical 
cast than this. ‘Did you ever see a fairy’s funeral, ma’am ?” 
he once asked a lady who happened to sit by him at a party. 
“* Never, sir,”’ was the answer. ‘‘I have!” said Blake, “ but 
not before last night. I was walking alone in my garden; 
there was great stillness among the branches and flowers, and 
more than common sweetness in the air; I heard a low and 
pleasant sound, and I knew not whence it came. At last I 
saw the broad leaf of a flower move, and underneath I saw a 
procession of creatures, of the size and coloar of green and 
grey grasshoppers, bearing a body laid out on a rose-leaf, 
- which they buried with songs, and then disappeared. It was 
a fairy funeral ! ” 

It is not to be assumed that he believed in the reality of 
these appearances, as the modern Spiritualists profess to 
believe in their manifestations. Nor did he suppose that, 
when he saw a vision, there was actually present a super- 
natural being whom another person could also have seen. He 
believed, indeed, that he saw it—that it was there for hm— 
but not that it was actually present; and the distinction is 
important. He was not a ghost-seer,as Shakespeare makes 
of Hamlet, when he thinks he sees his father’s spirit, and bids 
his mother 


“Look how it steals away ! 
My father in his habit as he lived ; 
Look! where he goes even now out at the portal 


192 


One evening amidst a circle, among whom was a lady who 
was not aware of these fancies of Blake’s, he began, says his 
biographer, to tell in his usual quiet way how he was “ taking 
a walk and came to a meadow, and at the farther end of it,” 
said Blake, “I saw a fold of lambs. Coming nearer, the 
ground blushed with flowers .... I looked again, and the 
lambs proved to be no living flock, but beautiful sculpture.” 
The lady, thinking that these singular lambs would make’ a 
capital holiday sight for her children, eagerly interrupted, 
Pray, Mr. Blake, may I ask you where you saw this?” 
“* Here, madam,’’ said Blake, touching his forehead. 

In truth, Blake’s visions were but an extreme development 
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in him of the common, perhaps the universal, faculty of recall- 
ing, more or less faintly, the image of an absent person, or 
even of conjuring up, by the power of our fancy, some sort of 
embodiment of a person whose actions we know and whose 
character and appearance we infer. 

As we approach the consideration of that part of Blake’s 
career which has, perhaps, most exercised and certainly most 
baffled the curiosity of mankind—his mysticism—we must 
premise one circumstance, which it is important to bear in 
mind. Blake was by no means a man so rapt in the contem- 
plation of the spirit world and the spiritual life that he cared 
to live remote from the society of his fellow mortals. Few men 
have so loved their kind as Blake did; few men have ever so 
yearned for the sympathy of men, women, and children as he did. 
It was certainly his strong desire that others should have part- 
nership with him in his thoughts, and feelings, and fancies that 
had at first strongly urged Blake to become a poet and an artist. 

Possessed and actuated by this desire he essayed to reach 
the public, and he failed. His poetry was unread, his art work 
neglected, his mysticism ridiculed. In the meantime a few 
intelligent men had gathered about him, and these persons 
appreciated him ; they got in time schooled to his modes of 
thought and expression, they understood him, or he and they 
thought they did,—even when he was ‘at his very vaguest. 
Then it was that he began to despise the great indifferent, 
obtuse, and careless public, and only to care to let his voice 
reach the initiated. This is the history, not of Blake only, 
but of many of the men who have had, or fancied they had, 
a message to mankind, and to whom mankind at large has 
turned a deaf ear. They have spoken to the few and not to 
the many ; they have preached a hidden—an esoteric doctrine 
—and the world has not cared to hear it. 

So it was, as we believe, with Blake. Naturally endowed 
with a marvellous lucidity of expression, with a power to bring 
home to the understanding, rather than to the reason of men, 
phrases of most subtle thought and fancy—with such a power 
more developed than in any Englishman who had lived within 
many long generations, he neglected and came in time actually 
to lose this wonderful gift, this faculty, the most valuable and 
the rarest among professedly articulate-speaking men. 

We: have quoted three lyrical poems from his early 
published “ Poetical Sketches,” which are peculiarly illustra- 
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tive of this faculty of expression. In Blake’s “Songs of 
Innocence and Experience,” a later publication, but still 
written in comparatively early life, are already to be found 
indications of a lapse into obscurity: even here, too, with 
much that is trivial, much that, taken literally, is absolutely 
silly, and a great deal that is vague and impalpable to any but 
those who, with the patience and trained sympathy of disciples, 
can approach it reverently and intelligently, amid all this, which 
hasty readers would pass by, and perhaps do well to pass by, 
there is much of very high poetic value, and pre-eminent in 


the book is one poem which has always had a strong fascination 
for many quite divergent orders of men; for genial critics like 
Lamb, for poets and thinkers like Coleridge, and for philo- 
sophers like Emerson. 


THE TIGER. 


“Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


“In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 
On what wings dare he aspire ? 
What the hand dare seize the fire ? 


«« And what shoulder and what art, 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand framed thy dread feet ? 


“What the hammer? what the chain ? 
In what furnace was thy brain ? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ? 


“When the stars threw down their spears, 
And water’d heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile his work to see ? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ? 


“Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ? ” 


Apart from its interest as bearing on the curious mental 
processes of the poet, there is in this lyric something so new, 
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so strange, so unlike all previous utterances of any human voice, 
that it catches the dullest ear and fixes the most careless 
attention. It is the literary expression of all that was best 
and most captivating in Blake—his directness, his childlike 
intensity of thought and of speech, an apparent simplicity 
masking a really intricate procession and development of mean- 
ing and melody, that is like a strain of music by some great 
composer, simple and entrancing even to ordinary ears, and 
to the initiated showing signs of most learned and subtle 
artifice. 

The poet, discouraged by neglect, and disappointed of a 
large audience, forgot the cunning of his speech; as new ideas 
and new fancies crowded in upon him, so did he fail more and 
more in intelligible utterance of them. In middle life he was 
generally obscure; in his old age his writings have often 
neither continuity nor connection, nor even the most distant 
meaning to common men. This must especially be borne in 
mind now that we are about to deal with the mystical writings 
of Blake, some in verse, some in a sort of measured prose, or 
unrhymed verse, not without some faint echo of rhythm. All 
these works are the fruit of his mature years. 

Passing by certain poems which are marked by the mystic 
element, the first in date of the works which his disciples have 
called the ‘‘ Prophetic Books” is the Book of Thel, an alle- 
gorical poem, in a sort of wild blank verse; a work enigma- 
tical and vague as compared with most human compositions, 
but refreshingly simple and consistent in.comparison with some 
later works of the author himself. 

Thel is quite a mystical personage, the youngest virgin 
daughter of the Seraphim, and the book or poem begins with 
her lamentations over the transitoriness of youth and of life :— 


“Oh life,” she says, “of this our Spring! why fades the lotus 

of the water P 

Why fade these children of the Spring, born but to smile and 
fall P 

Ah! Thel is like a watery bow, and like a parting cloud, 

Like a reflection in a glass, like shadows in the water, 

Like dreams of infants, like a smile upon an infant’s face, 

Like the dove’s voice, like transient day, like music in the air.” 


And she is answered by the Lily of the Valley, who tells 
her :— 
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“‘T am a watery weed, 
And IJ am very small, and love to dwell in lowly vales ; 
So weak, the gilded butterfly scarce perches on my head. 
Yet I am visited from heaven ; and He that smiles on all, 
Walks in the valley and each morn over me spreads his hand, 
Saying, ‘ Rejoice, thou humble grass, thou new-born lily-flower, 
Thou gentle maid of silent valleys and of modest brooks ; 
For thou shalt be clothed in light and fed with morning manna, 
Till summer’s heat melts thee beside the fountains and the springs, 
To flourish in eternal vales.’ ” 

Then (the Lily asks), why should Thel complain ? 

‘Why should the mistress of the vales of Har utter a sigh P ” 

Thel gets similar answer from the cloud, who says :— 

“O virgin, know’st thou not our steeds drink of the golden springs 
Where Luvah doth renew hishorses? Look’st thou on my youth, 
And fearest thou because I vanish and am seen no more ? 
Nothing remains. O maid, I tell thee, when I pass away 
It is to tenfold life, to love, to peace, and raptures holy.” 

And from the worm, the lowliest of God’s creatures who 
can speak of the fostering care of his Maker, and from the clod 
of clay which, inanimate as it may be supposed to be, is by no 
means voiceless in Blake’s cosmogony. 

The clod which suddenly grows in the poet’s kindling fancy 
to represent the earth itself, and a certain sort of earth-god, 
invites the maiden to enter the gloomy precincts of the grave :— 

“© queen, enter my house, ’tis given thee to enter, 
And to return: fear nothing, enter with thy virgin feet. 
ea i. oe e..-9 * ee 
Thel enter’d in and saw the secrets of the land unknown. 
She saw the couches of the dead, and where the fibrous root 
Of every heart on earth infixes deep its restless twists :” 


The grand conception thus expressed was a firm belief 
with Blake all his life through. 


“‘ She wandered in the land of clouds, through valleys dark, listening 
Dolours and lamentations ; wailing oft beside a dewy grave 
She stood in silence, listening to the voices of the ground, 
Till to her own grave-plot she came, and there she sat down, 
And heard this voice of sorrow breathed from the hollow pit, 
Why cannot the ear be closed to its own destruction ? ” 


She heard more of these sad and fearsome speculations, till 
a great terror came upon her, and, with a shriek, she 


“* Fled back unhinder’d till she came into the vales of Har.” 
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This mystical allegory is extremely characteristic of Blake. 
There is in much that he wrote an element of tenderness and 
an innocence which the present writer has hitherto some- 
what kept in the background, and which is, if he may venture 
to say so, not very far from the confines of the namby-pamby. 
This allegory of Thel, with the pretty speeches of the lily and 
the cloud, is not in truth very different from the sort of mild 
goodiness of certain modern entertainers of simple youth. The 
great mystery of life which forms the subject is treated very 
much as it might be treated in a child’s story-book; the girl 
discontented with her lotand getting consolation from the fabled 
utterances of nature’s creatures. But here the resemblance 
ceases. Blake’s genius could not narrow itself to the limits 
of an edifying allegory. Had he stopped in time, there was a 
pretty child’s story that Mr. Newberry, of nursery literature 
fame, would have been delighted to print for him; but Blake 
must needs break into the sanctity of the grave and speculate 
on the mysterious sorrows that lie beyond it, and the easy- 
going reading world is at no times careful to participate in 
these unorthodox researches. 

“ Thel,” like the poems, fell still-born, not exactly from 
the press, for it was never actually printed, at least in the 
common sense of the word—with type and printer’s ink. 
Blake had invented an original process for making his work 
public, which is hardly less remarkable than the works them- 
selves. Every word and letter upon each page is engraved on 
a plate of copper, by the poet himself, and on each page are 
designs, at times suggested by the text, at times to ordinary 
comprehensions quite disconnected with it. On some pages 
there are but two or three lines of text, and the paper is filled 
with some grand emblematic group of figures. The text itself 
is always accompanied and at times interrupted by pictured 
shapes of flying angels, birds, serpents with winding coils, 
reptiles of curious shape, or flowers and sprays of plant growth 
trailed and gracefully interlaced with the words, like the 
cunningly contrived rhythmic accompaniment to some solemn 
musical theme. The text itself is engraved, in a character 
slightly more cursive and irregular than the common Roman 
type of our books, but always clear and legible. 

Blake in this way spoke, as it were, with a double speech 
—with a threefold speech, indeed—for in these prophetic 
books he is at once seer, artist, and poet. Dealing with such 
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lofty subjects that mere human language does not suffice him 
for their exposition, he enlarges the scope of his expression by 
the use of a semi-poetic form of speech, and by the present- 
ment of these ever-changing pictorial shapes, which now give 
a strange reality to some vague hint or suggestion in the text, 
now carry the uninitiated reader far away from the apparent 
track of the seer’s argument, but which are almost always 
connected by some more or less apparent link with his leading 
train of thought. 

These designs were usually printed in a delicate sepia-like 
tint, and most of the plates reached their very limited public 
in this state. Some were tinted by the artist’s own hand after 
they had come from the press, and a few copies of each have 
been coloured by him with extraordinary elaboration. 

Blake’s designs are now highly prized, and fetch great 
prices ; and for those copies which have been thus carefully 
worked upon by his own hand, sums are obtained which to the 
artist himself would have seemed miraculous. It is a value 
fairly earned. They are marvels of colouring; such tender 
harmonies of delicate greens, and blues, and rosy pinks; such 
brilliancy of strong golden and silver lights; such gorgeous 
depths of purples and reds; such pictures of the dark chasms 
of the nethermost pit, lit up and made lurid by unearthly glare 
of flame tongues—it has been in the power of no mortal brain 
to fancy, and no mortal hand to depict. Breughel, who earned 
a name by his ghastly pictures of these regions of the sunless 
dead, is poor and conventional in his representation of them 
when compared with Blake; and in his delineation of bright 
scenes of the upper heavens he carries us back for a comparison 
to a long past age when both form and colouring were naive, 
and when the whole tenor and scope of art was simple, and 
earnest, and direct; when tricks of light, and shade, and 
effects were undreamed of, and the colouring seemed to be 
transferred bright, pure and unmixed, from the painter’s 
palette to his skies and his draperies. Blake carries us back 
to the time of the great earlier masters of Italy, to the Orcag- 
nas and the Masaccios, and to the Flemish painters, the 
Memlings, and the great family of the Van Eycks. His 
carefulness and his earnestness are as great as theirs, and 
often he reaches to an ethereal gracefulness which was never 
attained even by these painters. 

But even here the catalogue of Blake’s artistic excellences 
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is not ended. There are single figures of his, and even whole 
compositions, which hardly the great Tuscan himself has sur- 
passed in grandeur of outline. We can instance the grand 
lamenting figure of Job with uplifted hands, the array of sing- 
ing angels in the same series; the fine draped female figure 
with raised arm in the “Songs of Innocence,” which has 
the correctness and the dignity of a drawing of Mantegna’s, 
the well-known Nebuchadnezzar in crouching posture, the 
Satan with outstretched wings just lighted on the confines 
of earth,—these are but a few types picked out from many, 
not for their suggestiveness, but for their actual artistic 
value. 

How is it, it may be asked, that a man capable of this high 
quality of work should have, to this day, no reputation com- 
mensurate with it? We believe the answer is to be found in 
the extraordinary unequalness to which we have already ad- 
verted, which pervaded the man’s whole life, and being, and 
mind, and which is to be found in everything he did. The 
world will not estimate any man by his best work, or even 
always by his average work, but Blake it persists in judging 
by his worst things, and there is no denying that much that 
he did is even execrably bad: so bad indeed that the critics 
cannot pass it by. They have their excuse; it is a marvel, 
but so it is. Examples are but too plentiful. In the 
frontispiece of the ‘ Europe,” are two figures supported 
in mid air, drawn with apparent care and full of a certain 
Blake-like vigour, but the outstretched arm of the male figure 
is of precisely the length of his own leg, and the right leg of 
his companion is nearly one half longer than her body! In 
the “ Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” is a female figure lying 
among flickering flames, so exquisitely ill-drawn, both in 
figure and face, that it is almost impossible to look at it with 
@ serious countenance. 

The student of Blake’s art work must be warned not to 
judge of this work by the vile chromo-lithographs which have 
been published in Gilchrist’s and Swinburne’s works, or by 
the separate republication of the “ Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell.” This latter, which purports to be a facsimile, is par- 
ticular!y execrable. In the British Museum are fine copies 
of nearly all Blake’s works, and a collection in the Museum 
entitled, Designs by W. Blake, is especially representative of 
his labours. 
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Of these designs Mr. Dante Gabriel Ressetti, says, and no 
one has a better right to speak confidently on such a point, 
that they— 

“‘ show Blake’s colour to advantage, and some in its very fullest 
force. See, for instance, in plate 8, the deep unfathomable green 
sea churning a broken foam as white as milk against that sky which 
is all blue, and gold, and blood-veined heart of fire; while from 
sea to sky one locked and motionless face gazes, as it might seem, 
for ever. Or, in plate 9, the fair tongues and threads of liquid 
flame deepening to the redness of blood, lapping round the flesh- 
tints of a human figure which bathes and swims in the furnace. 
Or plate 12, which, like the other two, really embodies some of the 
wild ideas in Urizen, but might seem to be Aurora guiding the new 
born day, as a child, through a soft-complexioned sky of fleeting 
rose and tingling grey, such as only dawn and dreams can show us. 
Or, for pure delightfulness, intricate colour, and a kind of Shakes- 
perian sympathy with all forms of life and growth, as in the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, let the gazer, having this precious book 
once in his hands, linger long over plates 10, 16, 22, and 23. If 
they be for him, he will be joyful more and more the longer he 
looks, and will gain back in that time some things as he first knew 
them, not encumbered behind the days of his life; things too 
delicate for memory, or years since forgotten; the momentary sense 
of spring in winter sunshine, the long sunsets long ago, and falling 
fires on many distant hills.” 

We have stronger food than this, however, for the reader, 
and we must claim all his attention while we endeavour to 
make some exposition of a work which, according to Mr. 
Swinburne, “ranks as about the greatest produced by the 
eighteenth century in the line of high poetry and spiritual 
speculation.” 

If we accept Mr. Swinburne’s eloquent commentary upon 
the Marriage of Heaven and Hell, it would be difficult not to 
arrive at something like the same conclusion. To read Blake’s 
text and Mr. Swinburne’s commentary side by side is one of 
the most startling literary surprises possible. Nothing ever 
gave us a higher notion of the human imagination. Mr. Swin- 
burne, with evidently the most earnest desire to expound 
literally, has presented the reader with what is as remote 
from Blake as the views of one original thinker can well be 
from those of another. ‘It is very pretty,’ as the great 
critic said of Pope’s translation, “‘ but don’t call it Homer.” 
We may claim to cede to no admirer of Mr. Swinburne’s 
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truly great and rare qualities as a poet, but it is almost entirely 
as a poet, and not as a critic, that we hold with him. The 
sacred fire of the poet is apt to burn away much of that which 
it comes in contact with, and to transmute the rest into metal, 
—fine and pure, perhaps, but singularly unlike the original 
substance it had consumed. Poor Blake comes out curiously 
altered when he has passed through the fiery furnace of Mr. 
Swinburne’s brain; not, indeed, unimproved in some respects, 
having got rid of much misty rant and idle sounding phrase, 
but by no manner of means the Blake whom his admirers 
knew. 

There are still, as we are told, Blakists in the world: men 
with whom the pure and noble life of Blake is a cause for 
reverence as strong as his doctrines; and to such men it must 
be a hard thing to see Mr. Swinburne employing Blake and 
his opinions as a sort of stalking-horse in his own onslaught 
upon the proprieties. Blake, who, for forty years together, 
had daily prayers in his house, who was almost épicier in his 
respectability, whose life from boyhood to old age was as pure 
and blameless as one of the winged messengers whom he com- 
muned with in his day-dreamings, comes out of Mr. Swinburne’s 
crucible with the attributes and aspect of a satyr ! 

This is ludicrous enough, and except that the defamation of 
a good man is never a trifle, is hardly likely to do harm ; but 
the similar distortion of the whole chain of opinions of such a 
thinker as Blake into the peculiar views of Mr. Swinburne, is 
no slight wrong to the literary world.* 

The Marriage of Heaven and Hell begins with what Blake 
calls the Argument, but which is in truth much what musicians 
would call the theme of a piece of music :— 

“ Rintrah roars and shakes his fires in the burdened air ; 
Hungry clouds swag on the deep. 


Once meek, and in a perilous path 
The just man kept his course along 
The vale of death. 


* We repeat, most emphatically, that we have no manner of doubt that the 
distortion is quite unconscious. Mr. Swinburne could eve, no doubt, give chapter 
and verse for his opinions, but then Blake cannot be interpreted literally. No 
man is bound to understand so vague a writer, indeed the majority of men do not, 
and condemn him accordingly. Mr. Swinburne does not blame him, but he praises 
him amiss, and his praise happens to be the strongest condemnation. That these 
perverse laudations should have on them the stamp of Mr. Swinburae’s genius 
is the misfortune. 
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Roses are planted where thorns grow, 
And on the barren heath 
Sing the honey-bees. 


Then the perilous path was planted : 
And a river, and a spring 

On every cliff and tomb ; 

And on the bleached bones 

Red clay brought forth. 


Till the villain left the paths of ease : 
To walk in perilous paths and drive 
The just man into barren climes. 


Now the sneaking serpent walks 

In mild humility, 

And the just man rages in the wilds 
Where lions roam. 


Rintrah roars and shakes his fires in the burdened air ; 
Hungry clouds swag on the deep.” 


This curious rant, after a little acquaintance with Blake’s 
mode of expression, will seem simple enough, meaning only that 
in a sort of Golden Age justice was in the ascendant, and the 
fair-dealing man planted the earth and enjoyed its fruits, till 
guile, which had hitherto avoided labour and danger and their 
reward, obtruded itself and ousted the just man from his 
paradise. In the design, a graceful female figure reaches up 
her hand to a tree, from which a youth who has climbed up 
gives her a tropical-looking fruit. A group of nade figures 
repose peacefully on the grass, birds of gorgeous plumage flit 
against a deep blue sky, and festoons of trailing plants hang 
from the trees, all this being indicative of the early ages of 
innocence and peace. 

On the next page, the designs are of a different character. 
A woman, surrounded by tongues of flame, typifies the engen- 
dering of a new dispensation—‘‘a new heaven”—as Blake 
calls it in the text, meaning the fancied revelation of his 
brother mystic, Swedenborg; and the law of this new state of 
things is to be, that ‘ without contraries is no progression.” 
There is to be attraction balanced by repulsion, love by hate, 
and so on,—and here we arrive at the meaning of the title. 
Heaven and hell are words used by Blake in a mystic sense: 
Good is the passive, that obeys reason; evil is the active, 


springing from energy. Good is heaven, evil is hell. The 
32 
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marriage of Heaven and Hell is therefore the reconciliation of the 
negative and the positive. 

On the next page is the further development of this idea. 
** Man,” it is laid down, “‘has no body distinct from his soul; 
energy is the only life, and reason is the bound of energy. 
Energy is eternal delight.” The design shows red flames issu- 
ing from a dark pit, and therefrom comes a fettered figure to 
meet an angel advancing across a green sea from the regions 
of Sun and Air, and bearing a child in its arms. The child, of 
course, typifies Man and the World, and the two figures Heaven 
and Hell respectively. 

The next designs show us the precipitate fall of various 
beings, among them a sort of winged horse, emblematical of 
genius, into consuming flames of fire: this typifying not their 
destruction, but the “ enjoyments of genius, which, to angels ” 
(that word signifying in Blake’s speech mere reasonable per- 
ception), ‘‘ look like torment and insanity.” 

The sayings of these creatures, enjoying themselves after 
this singular fashion, the seer collects under the title of the 
“Proverbs of Hell,” not of course using the term in any 
depreciatory or irreverent sense, but as embodying that wisdom 
which may come to a man not by any logical or scientific pro- 
cess of induction or deduction, but through the understanding, 
or asthe Germans might say, by the verstwnd, and not by the 
reason. Come how and whence they might, no praise is too 
high for the deep insight, subtlety, and intensity of thought in 
these marvellous sentences. We can give but a few :— 

“In seed-time learn, in harvest teach, in winter enjoy. 
Drive your cart and your plough over the bones of the dead 
The cut worm forgives the plough. 
Dip him in the river who loves water. 
A fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees. 
No bird soars too high if he soars with his own wings. 
A dead body revenges not injuries. 
The most sublime act is to set another before you. 
If the fool would persist in his folly he would become wise. 
The fox condemiis the trap, not himself. 
The bird has a nest, the spider a net, man friendship. 
What is now proved, was once only imagined. 
The cistern contains, the fountain overflows, 
One thought fills immensity. 
Always be ready to speak your mind and a base man will 
avoid you, 
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He who has suffered you to impose on him knows you. 
Expect poison from the standing water. 

Listen to the fool’s reproach. It is a kingly title. 

If others had not been foolish, we should be so. 

Truth can never be told so as to be understood and not be 


believed.” 


Pregnant thoughts these, and, rightly understood, strongly 
typical of Blake’s mind and character. 

The book goes on, touching on many things, often mis- 
takenly and always most dogmatically. The seer treats of the 
order of priesthood, which he contends had arisen from an “ en- 
slaving of the vulgar” through man’s belief in the legendary 
poets ; and the design shows the uprising of a crowned Sun-God 
against a flaming sky, and the consecration of a child-deity by 
a goddess rising out of a leafy bower; these things symboliz- 
ing the growth of plants vivified by the sun, and nourished by 
the rain. Then he treats of the attainment of a perception of 
the infinite, which is only to be acquired by long subdu- 
ing of worldly thoughts, and maceration of the carnal 
nature and the love of sensuous things, and taking a curious 
image from his own trade, he says that the spirit shall so print 
upon the minds of men by corrosives that the surface and sub- 
stance of that which is corporeal shall be eaten away, and only 
that which is infinite shall be left. An angelic creature with 
streaming yellow hair and outstretched wings, hovering amid 
a cloud of descending fire over the stark, supine body of a 
man, is the symbol of this process. 

On another page, a group of crouching giants are the 
beings who, according to a new cosmogony of Blake, put 
forward as it were tentatively, are the first causes of this 
sensuous existence, and he broaches a wild theory as to the 
existence of the good and evil principle, always being careful 
to subordinate this system to the divine supremacy. Then 
comes an argument between Reason, under the guise of an 
angel, and Inquiry, represented by himself, and a grand vision 
of “the infinite abyss, fiery as the smoke of a burning city ; 
beneath us, but at an immense distance, was the sun, black 
but shining, round it were fiery tracks, etc.,” but the vagaries 
of Blake’s genius (or madness) are too daring to follow, unless 
we could afford space to print the whole, and we leave him in 
his contemplation of the horrors that people the vast empyrean 
between Saturn and the fixed stars. A huge serpent with red 


. 
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and golden scales, whose vast coils are lost in the distance, 
writhes and struggles in the waters of a sea, and churns up 
spray and surge mingled with loosened sea rocks in his in- 
effectual attempts to get free. This typifies Reason contending 
with the problems of life. 

We pass over several pages in the work—there are twenty- 
seven in all—not because they are more obscure than the rest, 
but from lack of space, and come to its termination, the ‘‘ Song 
of Liberty.” It begins thus :— 

“The Eternal Female groaned! it was heard over all the 
earth.’’ Blake in this whole passage alludes to nothing more 
nor less than the emancipation of men’s minds in connection 
with the great French Revolution, which he was not prophet 
enough to foresee would not be lasting; and would be followed 
by reaction; but the seer considers liberty in a very different 
sense from that in which it recommended itself to his acquaint- 
ances, the Paines and Holcrofts, or to the Sans Culoties of 
Paris and Lyons. The “Eternal Female” is of course the 
world in its receptive capacity, the passive, as opposed to 
the active, already insisted upon—in whom the germ of the 
new idea was to be quickened into life; and the poet-seer 
sings in this grand hymn how the new liberty is to burst the 
barriers of tyranny, not of kings and princes alone, but of 
prejudice and narrowness, and men were to forget the old, 
terrible darkness, and “look on infinite mountains of light,” 
and see the new-born fire that typifies freedom, and the down- 
ward rush into night and oblivion of all the emblems of war 
and of the oppression of man over man; and the great cry 
should be heard that the empire of slavery is no more, that all 
who are worthy to live are worthy to be free, 


'»? 


“ For everything that lives is holy ! 


This is as faithful an account of Blake’s most famous “ pro- 
phetic book” as our space and our ability will let us give. 
His own contemporaries gave little heed to it, and it hardly 
attracted any attention until within the present generation ; 
but the interest now felt both in this and in all Blake’s works 
is strong and growing. 

To many minds the inquiry will suggest itself, was the 
author mad? 'l'’o which it may be answered that no one of the 
very various-charactered persons who approached Blake in his 
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life would have entertained such a suggestion for a moment, 
and we are not even aware of any one who, having at all 
closely studied Blake’s writings, has pronounced him insane. 
If he was mad, it was not such insanity as a physician would 
recognize. It was not any disease of the brain which per- 
verted its functions, or affected, as such mental disease mostly 
does, his own health for he lived to old age with faculties un- 
impaired. Nor again was it insanity which a lawyer would 
have recognized. He lived the life of an exemplary citizen, 
upright in all his dealings, who earned his daily bread 
by his daily labour all his life long, who was neither over- 
frugal nor a spendthrift, who broke no law, and owed no man 
aught. 

If, however, it is madness to have certain functions of the 
mind in disproportioned activity to others, then Blake must be 
pronounced mad. If he was perfectly sane, the rest of the 
world is touched with insanity, for assuredly he had this over- 
balance of certain mental faculties. Yet, if madness of a 
certain kind was latent with him, if his writings are touched 
with some strain of insanity, it was the insanity that is allied 
to genius ; it was madness pregnant with deep, original, and 
most noble thoughts. 

The scientific and critical faculties of Blake’s mind were 
in singular abeyance. He was impatient of scientific talk, 
and his reception of it was quite enough to cause any one un- 
acquainted with his figurative modes of thought and speech to 
conclude him to be completely crazy, It is related that some 
persons were once discoursing to him pompously about the 
incredible distance of the planets from the earth, the length of 
time it takes for ight to travel from them to us, and so forth. 
“?Tis false!” broke in Blake; “I was walking down a lane 
the other day, and at the end of it I touched the sky with 
my stick.” It is clear enough that this was only banter, but 
it is easy to imagine the discomposure of the learned gentle- 
men. 

The modern sceptical spirit of scientific inquiry was ex- 
tremely obnoxious to Blake. Such a history as Gibbon’s 
would have seemed contemptible to him, such philosophy as 
Hume’s monstrous, and argumentative theology like Paley’s 
he would have set down as rank blasphemy. He rushed in- 
tuitively upon his facts, got them, he hardly knew how, and 
retained them, when he had accommodated them to his 
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opinions, with singular obstinacy. He had got hold some- 
where of a notion that Bonaparte was killed in his Italian 
campaign, and the Bonaparte of the empire was another person 
substituted for him! Nothing could shake this strange belief 
of his, neither argument nor ridicule. 

There was one deficiency in Blake’s mind which will go 
some way to account for his various eccentricities; never, 
perhaps, was the man born so entirely wanting in any sense of 
the ludicrous, no man ever had less power of quickly discover- 
ing the associations or dissociations in similar or dissimilar 
objects—the faculty which, for shortness, we call wit. Cole- 
ridge has alleged that a man so wanting cannot be a great 
man ; certainly he cannot easily be a successful leader of men 
along untried paths. Had Blake possessed this safety valve, 
we should have been spared many an incongruous utterance— 
we might almost say many a quite nonsensical one—many a 
ludicrous drawing, and the doing of many an action which has 
covered even his memory with ridicule. 

Among the many “ good stories’ which are to this day 
told in illustration of Blake’s eccentricity is one, which we are 
afraid is perfectly well founded, of his habit of occasionally 
sitting in his own garden divested of ‘ those troublesome dis- 
guises which have prevailed since the fall!”” The story was 
told by Mr. Butts, his intimate friend, whom he once tran- 
quilly received in this airy condition. Now, a man may urge 
many plausible arguments against the common prejudice that 
exists in favour of wearing clothes. An ancient law-giver for- 
bade it; the Gymnosophists of India supposed that an absti- 
nence from garments was some way towards innocence; our 
own ancestors were not over-burdened with clothes; Rousseau 
was inclined to hold that civilization might do well to imitate 
the noble savage in this respect; the material philosophers 
have considered clothes to be detrimental to health ; Sir Walter 
Scott used to take air baths ; Dr. Franklin did so also, and with 
such regularity that he has been known in a fit of absence, and 
while “prepared for the bath,” to walk out upon his lawn, 
unconscious of his condition until recalled, by the screams and 
laughter of the passers-by, to the prejudices of a conventional 
world. But it was no absence of mind which brought the seer 
into his garden in the like undress. He had argued himself 
into thinking clothelessness the proper condition of man; and 
no sense of incongruity, no perception of the absurdity of an 
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elderly tradesman carrying out his opinions to the letter, in an 
overlooked London garden, availed to prevent his acting on 
his convictions. 


Besides the prophetic book which we have examined, 
Blake wrote several other works of a similar kind, “ The 
Vision of the Last Judgment,” “Jerusalem,” ‘‘ The Visions 
of the Daughters of Albion,” and about twelve or thirteen 
more. 

What, it may be asked, is the system of philosophy con- 
tained in these, the deeper works of Blake? What was the 
nature of the message to mankind which the seer had to im- 
part? We are not acquainted with any sane person who would 
take upon himself to give a categorical answer to this ques- 
tion. No disciple and no critic of Blake has attempted the 
task, and none probably ever will; least of all could Blake 
himself have done so. ‘The genie in the fairy tale who, escap- 
ing from his long imprisonment, took the form and substance 
of a vast -cloud of smoke, is typical of the rhapsodizing of 
Blake. The breadth and the altitude to which his imaginings 
reach is a marvel, but the further miracle of reducing this 
vaporous declamation to a form that could be measured by 
human standards—as, in the tale, the cloud resolved itself into 
human pape — thie was bey ond Blake’s, and is perhaps beyond 
any one’s power. 

It is a problem far more difficult than is presented by the 
task of giving a description of other systems of philosophy, 
however intricate. A man might attempt to develop in 
succinct form the systems of Kant or Spinosa, of Hegel or 
of Comte, for these philosophers, deal though they may with 
the abstruser problems of life, still use the language of their 
fellow men, differing from them in degree, not in kind, of com- 
prehension. Blake was not of this genus. The plane of his 
mind was not the plane of other men’s minds. His copvictions 
were reached not as other men’s are reached; an image, 
an allegory, or even a sonorous name, possessed for him a 
cogency that a perfect sequence of logical reasoning hardly 
has for his fellow beings. 

Unless a man be endowed with a congeniality of mind with 
the seer’s, it is extremely difficult to follow the thread of 
Blake’s mystic preachings without an impatience bordering at 
times upon indignation. Vague declamation, an overwrought 
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Biblical phraseology, proper names in endless profusion, now 
the most high sounding, now the most commonplace, fill whole 
pages,* imaginary and unmeaning genealogies which reach 
from unknown forefathers to unknown descendants—these are 
a few of the stumbling-blocks to be encountered in making a 
path through the mystic books of Blake. Repetitions, inver- 
sions, tautology, rant and bombastic declamation in every 
variety, sentences begun and never ended, phrases tortured 
into a shape unknown to grammarians, every literary misde- 
meanour that critics bring an ordinary author to judgment 
for, must be expected in Blake’s later writings. He churns up 
big words and sonorous names in an ocean of grand blatant 
phrases, as that great serpent we have seen in one of his 
designs churns up in his writhings the breakers, mingled with 
rocks and stones; and yet the Blakists persist in seeing in 
these things the outline of a grand Evangel, the revelation of 
a theosophy more important than any yet revealed by man to 
man. 

Where common men read only a quite incomprehensible 
jargon, they believe they listen to the calm discourse of one to 
whom was imparted a vision of the higher wisdom ; what the 
world at large can only set down as the ravings of insanity, 
the Blakists believe to be the natural indignation of one to 
whom our best wisdom seems only foolishness ; what pious 
men not enlightened with their light take for blasphemy, they 
are assured is the reverential expression of a man’s mind to 
whom the heavens and their glory were opened as to no other 
mortal. 

The central point of Blake’s system, that on which it 
pivots, is liberty. Blake, as we have said, was a God-fearing 
man; he was religious in the truest sense, a man with whom . 
dwelt the most unfeigned and reverent faith in the redemption 
of man by Christ; yet it may be questioned if the most liberal . 
sect of professing Christians would fora moment admit that 
Blake was one of them. 

When the man, such as we have attempted to bring him before 


* As an instance among many, take the following, from the “ Jerusalem ” :-— 


“T write of the building of Golgonooza, and of the terrors of. Entuthon ; 
‘“‘Of Hand and Hyle, and Coban; of Kwantok, Peachey, Brereton, Slayd, 
and Hutton ;” 


and so on, till the most patient reader is nearly beside himself. 
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the reader, with his wild vagaries of mood and thought, with 
his high-reaching imagination and his erring judgment, his 
defiance of existing prejudices, his almost limitless fancy, his 
apprehension of higher truths and his neglect of or indiffer- 
ence to, or non-perception of, the truths that lie within the 
easy grasp of common men, with his power of impersonating 
and his habit of actually believing in the reality of his imper- 
sonations—when such a man as this begins to preach an 
Evangel of Freedom, it is not difficult to see what will come 
of it. 

If his meaning in the prophetic books be carefully and 
patiently sifted out by one who brings no forgone conclusions 
to bear upon Blake’s mysticism, an underlying and by no 
means extravagant doctrine of liberty will, we believe, always 
be found expressed ; but the reader must beware of taking the 
seer’s utterances in their quite literal sense; his imagination 
is one that kindles and burns high with his great theme. 
Compared with the tranquil flowing stream of other men’s 
argument, Blake’s is a torrent in winter flood, that uproots 
trees and loosens rocks, and carries all down with it in its 
tumultuous course. His iconoclastic fury has no limit; he 
overthrows and he denounces all that in the heat of his indig- 
nation seems to have any semblance of fellowhood with that 
which he wars against. His doctrine is the grand one which 
underlies all modern thought and progress ; he would purge 
the world of that which has enslaved and debased it—of all 
the evil tyranny of custom and prejudice and superstition. A 
plain man reading Blake, however, might be forgiven for 
thinking that his teaching goes very much further than this ; 
that it involves the liberation of man from every single bond 
and tie that society has imposed upon him, from all creeds, 
codes, and formal restraints whatever; but this is a quite 
mistaken reading. Allowance must be made for Blake’s 
idiosyncrasy, and this allowance is by no means made by all 
his critics. They utterly fail to perceive how figurative his 
language is. 

This, indeed, is one of the many defects of Blake as a 
preacher. He possessed, or he had imbibed, the allegorical 
mode of expression of the oriental races. His writings, and ' 
writings like his, must be approached with a tact which has to 
be painfully acquired by us of the North, with whom figurative 
speech is not habitual. 
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Let us take, as an instance, the “ Book of the Daughters of 
Albion,” because the sense of it has been especially misinter- 
preted. Here Oothoon represents the human soul, and ‘Theo- 
tormon, her lover, who disdains her because of her levity, 
must be taken to symbolize the restraints of superstition, pre- 
judice, and evil custom. Oothoon’s indignation, her denuncia- 
tion of Theotormon’s timidity and coldness and indifference, 
her self-justification and assertion of her inherent purity, must 
be taken figuratively ; in every other sense the language is 
abominable. We trust that no intelligent reader who has 
followed us so far would fail to perceive that the myth of 
Oothoon and Theotormon is allegorical of the soul, bound by 
superstition, and in unavailing revolt against the tyranny of 
the ties which restrain it. 

If it be asked what useful purpose is served by such vague 
and almost incomprehensible declamation as is contained in 
Blake’s prophetic books, it may be answered that if it does no 
more than awaken the humdrum part of the world to the 
knowledge that there are problems in life still unsolved, if it 
goes ever so short a way to teach such people that there is 
something in the world undreamt of in their philosophy, if it 
makes Philistia one particle less confident in its own theory of 
the order of things,—then‘no wise reader need regret that the 
prophetic books of William Blake had been written ; much as 
his own patience has been exercised, and his own indignation 
moved in reading them. 


We must compress into a very short space all that we have 
yet to relate of Blake. The story of his life may be told almost 
ina sentence. He lived on till his seventieth year the life of 
a struggling London artist, securing more disciples than patrons, 
and dying literally of old age in the year 1827. From the letter, 
written thirty years afterwards, of one of these disciples and 
admirers, Mr. Samuel Palmer, we extract a few sentences 
which give a lively picture of the last years of this “ old man 
eloquent.” 


’ 


“Blake once known,” says Mr. Palmer, “could never be for- 
gotten. His conversation was nervous and brilliant.... In him 
you saw at once the maker, the inventor; one of the few in any age: 
a fitting companion for Dante. He was énergy itself, and shed 
around him a kindling influence; an atmosphere of life, full of the 
ideal. To walk with him in the country was to perceive the soul 
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of beauty through the forms of matter, and,” he adds, with an 
enthusiasm which tells much for the influence of Blake, “the high, 
gloomy buildings between which, from his study window, a glimpse 
was caught of the Thames and the Surrey shore, assumed a kind of 
grandeur from the man dwelling near them.... He was a man 
without a mask; his aim single, his path straightforward, and his 
wants few; so he was free, noble and happy. 

“‘ His voice and manner were quiet, yet all awake with intellect. 
Above the tricks of littleness, or the least taint of affectation, with 
a natural dignity which few would have dared to affront, he was 
gentle and affectionate, loving to be with little children, and to talk 
about them. ‘Thatis heaven,’ he said to a friend, leading him to 
the window, and pointing to a group of them at play. 

“In politics,” says Mr. Palmer, “‘ he was a Platonist, he put no 
trust in demagogues,.. . he rebuked the profanity of Paine.” Speak- 
ing of Blake’s religion, he quotes him as saying, ‘‘ The Bible is the 
book of liberty, and Christianity the sole regenerator of nations.” 
“He hated materialism,” Mr. Palmer further says, “and if some 
unhappy man called in question the world of spirits, he would 
answer him ‘ according to his folly,’ by putting forth his own views 
in their most extravagant and startling aspect. This might amuse 
those who were in the secret, but it left his opponent angry and 
bewildered. 

“Such was Blake,” this ardent admirer of him concludes; “a 
man who could not be depressed by neglect, and to whose name 
rank and station could add no lustre.’ Moving apart, in a sphere 
above the attraction of worldly honours, he did not accept greatness, 
but he conferred it. He ennobled poverty, and, by his conversation 
and the influence of his genius, made two small rooms in Fountain 
Court more attractive than the threshold of princes.”’ 


In the spring of 1827 his strength began to fail him; but 
his mind was still bright and clear, and his last hours were not 
accompanied by pain. It is recorded that on his death-bed he 
lay chanting snatches of unknown song to strange and beautiful 
airs. A letter written by a friend a day or two later says, “ He 
said he was going to that country he had all his life wished to 
see, and he expressed himself happy, hoping for salvation 
through Jesus Christ. Just before he died his countenance 
became fair, his eyes brightened, and he burst out into singing 
of the things he saw in heaven.” The precise moment of his 
death was unperceived, so calm was it. ‘There was present a 
humble female neighbour, and she was heard afterwards to 
say, “I have been at the death, not of a man, but of a blessed 
angel.” 
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A NOVEL. 


BY ELIZABETH J, LYSAGHT, AUTHOR OF “‘ NEARER AND DEARER,” 
‘BUILDING UPON SAND,” ETC. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ON THE ROCKS AT TREGARTH. 


«Sue will do it.” 

** She won’t—she can . 

‘‘She will, I tell you; better than any man of us. See 
how she handles the boat; well done! down goes the sail! 
By Jove, she’s a brave girl! ”’ 

It is a still autumn day, the dying year is still beautiful. 
The far-away woods of Gore Castle are shining in crimson and 
gold ; the air is perfectly still; the slanting rays of the after- 
noon sun lie on the grey expanse of sea, making, as it were, a 
path to heaven. So calm is this November day, that the beat 
and thunder of the sea, as it breaks against the rocks, and falls 
away from them in rainbow circles of foam, is wonderfully loud 
and terrible. For it is never calm off this shore. Many and 
many a ship has gone to pieces just here, the crew sinking 
almost within a hand’s breadth of land. 

Seamen dread this south-western coast. There is a smooth 
yellow beach or strand, but it is guarded by barriers of rocks 
at either side. 

See the great rollers coming in, one after another; they 
creep onwards, they rise- as they near the land; they break, 
making a continuous thunder, that shakes the solid earth. 
Night and day, summer and winter, this awful music is heard, 
and will be heard till earth and sea are no more. Not a man- 
of-war in her Majesty’s possessions could ride safely here, not 
a yacht could live in those breakers. 

Seldom is a sail seen on the horizon, and if, at night; when 
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the storm is raging, and the foam of the sea is dashed against 
the windows of the Tregarth folk, a gun is heard, off shore, it 
plainly means that there is a ship in distress; and may God 
help, for men cannot. 

Yet, in spite of all this rage, and tumult, and eager fury of 
the world of waters, those men who are standing on the rocks 
nearest the beach are watching a boat, that is making its way 
to shore. 

Round the point of land that juts out into the sea, and that 
divides Tregarth from the large village or town of West Haven, 
that little boat has come in safety. She has no wind to con- 
tend with, or to assist her; but the odds seem terribly on the 
side of the wild breakers, and the sharp, cruel rocks, and 
sadly against the little boat. 

An odd-looking boat, too, a shore boat, more like a canoe 
than a common sea boat—long and narrow, with high, curving 
sides, and a great, long, upturned bow. Such as it is, it is the 
only boat that can live in that sea; and if you know how to 
manage it, and have nerve to do so, it will ride over such 
breakers as would smash the best frigate that was ever 
manned. ‘There is a mast, a mere stick, and a lug-sail; and 
in the boat, alone, is a young girl. 

The men that are looking on are, all but one, miners, who 
have left work for the day ; and are enjoying their half-holiday 
by sitting on the rocks, and smoking, and looking out over 
the sea. 

They will, no doubt, shortly adjourn to the West Haven beer- 
shops; but whether they do or not has no concern with this story. 

The man that stands next the sea, with his eyes earnestly 
fixed on the little boat, is of a different class. 

Worth looking at is he, for in face and figure he is simply 
as handsome a young fellow as you would meet anywhere. 
Pen-and-ink descriptions always seem to give one a poor idea 
of the beauty of men and women. Very tall, and very well 
made, with a fine head and good features, with decidedly the 
“air noble,” and a tawny gold beard that gave his handsome 
face the one touch of force and vigour that otherwise it might 
have wanted. He has the small hands and feet that speak—at 
least so we are told—of good descent. 

Yet his father, Abel Maddison, was nothing ‘more than a 
captain of the very mine from which those men have just come, 
and his mother was the child of a West Haven tradesman. 
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Abel Maddison is dead and buried, and this, his only son, 
has nothing in the world to do but to enjoy himself and to . 
spend the money that his father gathered. 

The miners nod and wink at one another, as they watch 
his earnest gaze, and see his face grow pale as the tiny boat 
rides now on the very crest and pinnacle of a wave, and now 
sinks into a terrible depth. 

“Eh! but yon’s a brave lass,” says one, under his breath. 

It is impossible to look on without interest, for, were that 
boat to upset, they must see the girl that is in her perish 
before their eyes. Not a man amongst taem all can swim; 
and even could they do so, no swimmer could venture into 
such a sea. ‘The life would be churned out of him before he 
could swim a stroke. 

The girl has lowered the sail; she is rowing now; they see 
her wave a white handkerchief for a moment. The little signal 
is answered. Out comes Ned Maddison’s pocket-handkerchief; 
he shakes it. Thus, across the wild waves that roll at their 
feet, these two—this man and woman—play out their little 
game of love, and hope, and confidence. 

The boat is quite close to the strand now—a dozen strokes 
will bring her in. Then the girl, taking a long pole that lies 
beside her, stands up and drives it deep into the yielding sand. 
The impetus thus given sends the sharp, curved prow high up 
into the air; and the boat, gliding on, is safe aground on the 
beach. . 

“Safe and sound, my darling,” is Ned Maddison’s greet- 
ing, as he lifts the girl out of the boat. 

A red blush comes into her face, just for one moment, then 
she becomes quite pale again. 

The miners, with rough-and-ready courtesy, with one con- 
sent, all turn their back on the pair, and affect a great interest 
in the rocky barrier close to them. 

““T declare, Barbie, you must not venture in that ridiculous 
little boat again. I vow to you that my heart was in my 
mouth a dozen times; and see, your dress is wet. Darling, 
this is very foolish of you; promise me you won’t go out in 
her again? Come, you must promise!” 

He stops her (they are out of sight of the group of miners, 
no one can see them), he puts his strong young arms round 
her, and kisses her. 

Nothing to be ashamed of, I think. They are young, and 
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love each other; and are, moreover, engaged lovers. So I 
say it is no wonder that he kisses her more than once. 

And Barbie Vaughan makes no kind of objection; she is 
glad to be held in his arms, and to see his handsome dark eyes 
look into hers, and to receive his affectionate chiding, 

But she has just received a blow from an unexpected 
quarter ; she is unlike her blithe, cheery self, and so her lover 
finds out, very shortly. 

“Why, what has happened, dearest Barbie?” he asks, 
looking into her face. 

A face worth locking at, too. Not pretty, not perfect, not 
even fascinating. No wonderful green-hued eyes, or y ellow- 
gleaming hair, to make men captive. 

Honest, sweet grey eyes, made very dark by their curved 
lashes. A broad forehead, a short nose of no particular type, 
a clear, dark skin, too pale for beauty, but ready.to flush into 
rose colour. Many people said that Barbie Vaughan would be 
passable, if her mouth were not sougly. It was too large, I 
grant you that; but then the ripe red lips, the small, close- 
set teeth, made you forget that an artist might find fault with 
the mere outline. 

Barbie cannot answer her lover’s question. She shakes her 
head, and looks away. 

“ T am just a little tired, and a little cold,”’ she replies. 

“Tired ? of course you are! Lean on me, Barbie. What 
an absurd idea it is, to go to West Haven for your letters; why 
not send for them? You would have them as soon. Sit down 
here, and rest yourself. May I go up to the cottage this 
evening ? Say yes, Barbie.” 

“No, no; not to-night, not to-night,” the girl answers, 
hurriedly, quickening her steps. 

She never had a secret before from her lover. And now, 
motherless—almost fatherless—as she is, she cannot tell him 
her trouble ; she must bear it as best she may, for in the wide 
world there is not a creature from whom she may ask help or 
counsel in the strait in which she finds herself. 

“ Why not this night, Barbie?” he asks, aggrieved. 

“* Because—because—I can’t tell you. Please don’t ask 
me; and don’t, don’t be angry with me.” 

He has never been angry with her yet, and does not believe 
that he could, under any circumstances, be angry with her. 
But he is just a little hurt. What, in the name of goodness, 
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can ail her? ‘They walk on, arm-in-arm, across the heath and 
along the breadth of land that separates them from her home. 

“ At all events, I may come to-morrow, Barbie? ” he says, 
when they came in sight of the cottage where John Winthrop 
Vaughan is spending his old age. 

“No; not to-morrow.” Then, as she raises her eyes to 
his, and sees in his glance a world of disappointment and 
inquiry, she says, with something like a sob, “I can’t help it, 
Ned; I can’t, indeed. The fact is—but it is a secret, and no 
one must know it—I must go to London to-night, and I must 
go alone.” 

“Go to London! Yow go to London, Barbie! ” 

“Yes, yes; it is about a friend of mine; some time or 
other, perhaps, I will tell you, but I can’t now. It is some 
one that wants me ever so much, and I have written to say 
that I will go to-night.” 

“Why not let me go with you? There can be no reason 
why I should not take care of you, so far. I will promise 
faithfully that I won’t ask one question. Let me go with you, 
Barbie.” 

“Tt is out of the question—it is impossible. I wish that 
you could come with me, but you can’t. And, oh! do remem- 
ber, Ned, dear Ned, that no one must know that I am going 
to London. I ought not to have told you, but I can’t bear to 
keep anything like a secret from you.” 

“You are a darling! you are my own dear Barbie!” he 
says, heartily, for indeed it is very hard to resist her plead- 
ing accents. Nothing that Barbie Vaughan can do can be 
wrong. It is in vain that Mrs. Maddison has hinted that 
“young ladies” ought not to row boats, to walk by them- 
selves, to wear strong boots and picturesque-coloured petti- 
coats. Ned thinks the feet that wear those boots pretty 
enough to defy criticism, and the gay striped garments that 
vex his mother’s eye have a wonderful charm for him. 

They linger together a moment at the porch. But it grows 
late, and Barbie has work to do to-night: and so, with a sigh, 
she holds out her hand to her lover. 

Then she enters the cottage, and he makes the best of his 
way home round the cliffs to his West Haven lodgings. 

It is but an hour or two since Barbie Vaughan left the 
cottage. What has happened to her since then? Something 
that will change the whole current of her existence, and make 
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her look back in after years to this day, as we look upon 
certain events that stand out in bold relief from all other 
occurrences. 

Something that, but for Ned’s love, would inake Barbie 
Vaughan most miserable. As it is, with the great comfort 
and consolation that a girl of twenty finds in the fact that she 
is the best-beloved of a handsome man of twenty-five, she is 
distracted enough in all conscience, unhappy and bewildered, 
and only conscious that she must set off for London this very 
night, leaving poor, infirm, childish John Winthrop Vaughan 
to be taken care of by the cook, who luckily is a good-natured 
soul, and is a favourite with the old gentleman. 


CHAPTER II. 
BY THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 


Have you ever waited till some old, trembling, toothless 
creature of seventy-nine is pleased to finish his dinner, or tea, 
when you all the while are trembling with eagerness to see 
the last morsel swallowed, having “urgent private affairs” to 
transact, which must wait till the meal is concluded? If you 
have ever thus waited, you can fancy Barbara Vaughan’s 
feelings. 

But this evening the old man is talkative, brisk, lively— 
“ quite himself,” as the cook remarks. 

He chatters on, hopping from one subject to another, 
occasionally shedding absurd tears, or laughing even more 
absurdly. And of all topics in the wide world that his feeble 
brain is troubled with this night, he chooses that which is 
just now the most unwelcome to Barbie. 

Generally he quite forgets that he ever had more than one 
child. Three years ago, when he was quick-witted and clear- 
headed enough, before he had the “stroke” that brought 
him to this pass, he forbade the name of his eldest daughter 
to be mentioned in his presence. 

“ One of the Vaughans of Castle Vaughan to go as a mere 
hireling! a governess—actually a governess! If she could 
so demean herself, and demean him, she should be no child 
of his!” 


Castle Vaughan was no longer owned by any member of 
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the old family that once ruled there; a thriving cotton-spinner 
from Manchester had it. John Winthrop Vaughan had run 
through his share of the family property, years and years ago. 
But the pride of the old prodigal stuck to him when he had 
nothing to be proud about, and so his daughter Janet was 
never forgiven. Janet was sorry for the old foolish father’s 
exaggerated sensitiveness. But what were they todo? There 
was little enough for two; there would not be enough for 
three. She answered an advertisement in the “ Times,” and 
was lucky enough, as she thought, in securing a situation as 
“companion” toarich old maid. She sent half her salary 
home. Mr. Vaughan must have known whence the welcome 
supplies came, but he seemed not to take any notice of the 
matter. He might have come round in time, but it chanced 
that what small wits he had left him altogether when he got 
the “stroke ;” and then Barbie feared to vex him by speaking 
of Janet. Sometimes he remembered her, oftener his mind 
was a blank, or only dwelt on the little daily trifles that become 
to the aged of such weight and importance. 

He almost forgot the days of his past splendid career, when 
he was called “ Four-in-hand Vaughan,” and when he had a 
town house, a country house, a shooting-lodge in Perthshire ; 
he forgot these matters, but he had a lively interest in the 
strength of his wine and water, or the speculations as to whether 
he would have veal cutlets or chicken for dinner. 

A time came when a letter from Janet caused Barbie to 
wonder and to trouble herself exceedingly about her sister. 
A mysterious letter, with repressed pride and joy breaking 
out in every hasty line in it. Janet was going to be mar- 
ried! She had left her post! She was so happy! He wasall 
that was delightful !” 

This was the pith of her letter: But what struck Barbie with 
an unpleasant chill, as she read it, and made her feel at once 
hot,-and angry, and ashamed, was that this delightful man had 
insisted on a private marriage. Barbie Vaughan hated secrets. 
Janet stated the case thus. Her lover was the eldest son of a rich, 
avery rich man. This Dives was in a bad state of health ; his 
son could not afford to offend him by disclosing his marriage 
with a penniless girl ; what was easier than to keep the little 
affair quite private till the old gentleman was dead ? 

The name was grand enough; it might have struck a more 
experienced and worldly woman that it was perhaps just a 
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little too grand! “Guy Howard Beresford” had an impos- 
ing sound. 

Barbie’s first thought was to ask her sister why they could 
not wait till Beresford pére was dead? The sound of a “ private 
marriage,” or a private anything, was disagreeable. 

But no answer came to her letter, and when she heard again 
from Janet, any further advice from the younger sister to the 
elder would have been useless. 

Janet was married in a dim old church, in a dim corner of 
the Hast End of London. She and “ darling Guy ” were going 
to travel—she would write soon. 

But the warm summer months had passed away, and dark 
November, sad and drear, was shrouding the patient earth ina 
winding-sheet of mist and decay, before beautiful Janet wrote 
again to Barbie. 

And that letter only held two lines: “For God’s sake, 
Barbie, come to me, if you want to see me again—come! ” 

This letter Barbie had got from the West Haven Post- 
mistress ; there could be but one answer to it. Go she must. 

The night-express from West Haven would start at ten. 
Through the long, weary hours of that November night must 
she travel, to reach London at four in the wintry dawn. And 
as it chanced, on this very night, when Barbie’s soul was sore 
within her, and she was trembling at the thought of what might 
be the meaning of Janet’s piteous note, Mr. Vaughan, as he 
laid down his tea-cup with his white, trembling, gentlemanly 
hands, suddenly asked, “‘ when Janet was coming home? ”’ 

Barbie started as if something had stung her. “ For she 
must come home,” the old man went on to say peevishly. “I 
don’t see, I really don’t see, why she should continue to be a 
governess—a mere slave; but she was always wilful—always 
wilful. You will write to her Barbie, won’t you? and tell her 
I say she must come home. Ring for ‘cook, Barbie, and don’t 
sit staring at me; I hope cook has warmed my bed properly ; 
I think I will go to sleep. Good night, my dear—good night.” 

It was a relief to Barbie when the servant, with a candle- 
stick in her hand, ushered the old man into his room. When 
she had safely deposited the light on a high shelf, whence he 
could not possibly get it to set fire to himself or the furniture, 
and had patiently assured him that he should have his gruel 
in an hour’s time, she left him, and went back to her kitchen. 
Barbie was standing there, as she entered, with a great 
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shawl on, a black hat and a thick veil; it was plain that she 
was going out of doors. 

“Goodness gracious—bless me! was the cook’s wondering 
exclamation. ‘‘ What takes ye, Miss Barbie, to be dressed up 
that-a-way ? It’s not going out you are, this time o’ night ? ” 

A certain severity was in the woman’s voice, for she knew 
that Barbie and Ned Maddison were “ sweethearts,” and she 
did not consider it proper for young folks to go a-courting 
except at fit times and seasons. 

“‘ Listen, cook,” said Barbie, earnestly, “I want you to 
help me in something. You are a good woman, and I know 
you will. There’s afriend of mine in great trouble in London, 
and I must go to her. And I can’t tell poor papa, because you 
know how ill and fidgety he gets, and that the doctor told us 
his heart was affected, and that all vexation and excitement 
must be avoided. I must go to-night by the express ; I don’t 
know how long I shall stay ; but what I want you to do is, to 
keep papa’s mind quiet about me. I am not doing anything 
wrong ; he won’t miss me, I dare say, at all, for he likes you, 
and so long as he has his breakfast and dinner all right, he is 
quite happy. Here is some money, if you want anything while 
I am away—and oh! cook, please say nothing about my 
going——”’ 

“ But, Miss Barbie—stop—how are you tu get to West 
Haven? You surely aren’t rash enough to go in that little bit 
of a boat—— ?” 

“No, no, of course not! I will drive in the little pony- 
cart. Is the boy gone home?” 

‘“‘ Indeed, and he is; half-an-hour ago! when his supper is 
swallowed, his next thought is for bed. And if you drive 
yourself, what will you do with the cart and the pony at West 
Haven ? ” 

“ Tl call at Mrs. Polhill’s house; she will send Stephen 
with me to the station ; and I know she will keep the pony 
and cart till the morning. Bring the lantern, cook, we must 
get ready the pony as well as we can ourselves.” 

“ Well, but, Miss Barbie, will you just tell me this much ; 
has Mr. Ned anything to say to your going ? ” 

“ Nothing—nothing! nobody here has anything to say to 
it,” said Barbie, not even colouring at this direct question. 
Her whole mind was bent on the one thing, everything else 
faded away into utter insignificance. 
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The cook, at all events, if not convinced, was silenced. 
Something in the girl’s manner awed her, and to look in 
Barbie’s face was to give full credence to anything she said. 
She got the lantern, and they made the best of their way to 
the stable. 

Barbie knew all about the little beast. She had many and 
many a time harnessed him, and now, with the cook’s assist- 
ance, she contrived in three minutes to have everything ready. 

Her small carpet bag was put in, then she got in herself, 
saw that she had a good hour before her to drive to West 
Haven round the bay, and then she said good-bye to the cook. 

It was a curious scene altogether; the yellow rays of the 
lanterns dimly illuminating the dark air, the rough pony, 
standing with his head drooping; the awful sea in the fore- 
grouud, ever beating against the impregnable rocks; and the 
two women, one young and fair, the other fifty, and of a 
decidedly overgrown aspect, saying good-bye to each other. 
The cook’s words were of a practical tendency. As the pony 
moved forwards she made a sudden step or two in advance, 
so as to get at Barbie’s ear. 

“Tt was just like me to forget it,” she said; “‘ do you want 
any money, my dear? Say so, if you do; you can’t go a mile— 
no, nor a blessed yard, in one of them trains without money. 
I have plenty, upstairs, in my red box. Say the word, Miss 
Barbie, and I’ll be glad to lend you what you want.” 

Barbie stretched out her hand, and shook the cook’s fat 
fingers heartily. 

“Thank you, thank you,” she said; “I have as much as 
I want, quite enough ;” then she stirred up the rough pony 
with a smart touch of her whip, and the cook, still standing 
on the doorstep, lantern in hand, watched the funny little 
equipage till it melted into the gloom. 

The road to West Haven, round by Tregarth Bay, was a 
lonely and a quiet one enough. 

The pony knew every inch of it well; so did Barbie, too, 
for that matter. It was not quite dark, a crescent moon was 
appearing and disappearing amongst the grey night clouds ; 
and there was something encouraging in seeing, as soon as 
she rounded the corner of the bay, the lights of West Haven, 
distinct and clear. 

Barbie’s mind was too much occupied with Janet’s note, 
to take in any minor considerations, At any other time, a 
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night drive would have been rather good fun. She had often 
gone into West Haven almost as late as this. Once to fetch 
the doctor, at another time because her father would have 
claret and water at bed-time, and it must be got for him. 
Then, she had rather enjoyed the cool night air, the golden 
shooting stars as they glanced across the sky, the rush and 
surge of the waves as they beat on the coast. 

But now she felt as if she were in a fever. What a life- 
time it would seem before she could get to Buckingham Villa, 
Regent’s Park ! 

That was the address Janet had given. The pony’s hoofs 
clattered along the rough road. The outskirts of West Haven 
were reached. The streets were almost empty, there was a 
good hope that she would pass unnoticed. 

Close to the station, the widow Polhill had a cottage. 
Stephen Polhill was at home, and was sitting by the fire, 
gloomily contemplating a sum in compound division, with 
which he had been contending since supper time. 

“Stephen, Stephen!” a soft voice, strung to an unnatural 
pitch, called the lad. 

“Some one is calling thee, Stephen,” said Mrs. Polhill, 
sharply. ‘‘ Run out and see who it is.” 

“It’s just Miss Barbie!” said the boy, as he re-entered 
the cottage, and caught up his cap. 

“Miss Vaughan! And what does she want ?” 

“Just me, to go along with her to the railway station, to 
take the beast and bring him back here; and she wants to 
know will you let him stay here over night, and I’m to take 
him back to-morrow ? ” 

“Certain sure, she’s very welcome!” said Mrs. Polhili, 
politely ; and Stephen darted out, and clinging like a monkey 
to the pony cart, was borne in triumph to the railway station. 

She was in good time at least, thank God. The railway 
station looked picturesque enough; there were red lights 
gleaming along the vista, a dim form of a train just visible, 
two great eyes of blood-red light at the end. 

It was a “ fish train.” That is, the last caught fish taken 
at West Haven were generally sent up to London by the 
night express. 

There were half-a-dozen fish factors busy on the platform, 
two or three porters were passing to and fro, Barbie was 
hardly noticed. 
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The train would start in a quarter of an hour. But as to 
staying in the well-warmed waiting-room, that Barbie felt 
was impossible. She could wait out the time better in the 
railway carriage. 

First she must take her ticket. As she was doing so, 
some one gently touched her arm. 

She looked round. The some one was dressed in a great 
fur coat, had a strong perfume of cigar smoke about him, and 
was none other than Edward Maddison. 

“ Oh, Ned!” said Barbie, gladly—for the moment. What 
a comfort it was to see him; to feel that he was with her ; that 
she was, so far, not alone! 

He looked just a little grave as he replied— 

“So you are going? Well, Barbie, I hoped that, after all, 
you would have thought better of it. I wish to Heaven that 
you would, at least, let me go with you. I assure you, darling, 
that it is not right, it is not proper, for you to go alone—and 
at night, too!” 

He had drawn her small, cold hand under his arm, and was 
walking with her along the platform. 

** But I can’t help it, Ned—I really can’t,” she said. 

“Nonsense! I really beg your pardon, dearest Barbie, but 
you can’t be the best judge of that! You are so young and 
inexperienced! Just fancy what my mother would say if she 
knew that you did such a thing !” 

It was the first time that Ned had ever even so much as 
hinted at his mother’s disapproval of her son’s imprudent love 
affair. 

Barbie Vaughan was a very proud girl. 

“TY can’t help that, either!” she said, the tears that she 
had kept back all the evening rising to her eyes. She drew 
her hand hastily from his arm. 

“ Come, you must not be angry with me,” he said, good- 
humouredly — Ned Maddison was always good-humoured. 

“We won’t fight about it!” 
“No, we need not do that,” she said, sadly. 

Her spirits sank lower and lower. Was she, too, begin- 
ning a course of deceit? ‘Why must she be the recipient of 
Janet’s secret? What was this terrible mystery that was 
taking her to London ? 

But above all this, and through it, were the words of Janet’s 


note— 
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“Tf you want to see me again—come!” 

Those words—written, indeed, in Janet’s handwriting, but 
in a writing that was shaking and strangely altered—repeated 
themselves now and again in her mind as she walked up and 
down, scarcely able to hear what her lover was saying. 

What he did say, when, at length, the engine began to 
utter a fearful shriek, and the warning bell began to ring, was 
simply this :-— 

“‘T have tipped the guard, darling, and you'll have, at 
least, the carriage all to yourself. Good-bye! God bless you! 
There’s a foot-warmer in the carriage, and here are the even- 
ing papers.” 

And then the train was in motion; the station at West 
Haven was gone; and the carriage in which Barbie was seated 
seemed to be rolling, through a sea of grey mist, towards 
London. 

She was alone, then—alone with her own thoughts. She 
knew not what to think. A dim presentiment of evil hovered 
over her. One bright spot alone seemed never to change, and 
that was the certainty of Edward Maddison’s love. 





CHAPTER III. 
GUY HOWARD BERESFORD, ESQ. 


Tuat. night journey seemed as a dream—in after years, as « 
terrible dream to Barbie. She thought little enough of the 
‘impropriety ” of the step she was taking. It was irregular 
certainly; but then—so is sickness, death, sin, irregular. 
Barbie had never, in all her short life, been used to the tender 


mercies of a chaperone. Mr. Vaughan’s means, of late years, 


had been too scanty to allow of his daughter’s entering much 
into society. So Barbie had grown up, very much as the wild 
flowers do—as pure, and as innocent, and almost as unculti- 
vated. She was to enter now into another life, as it were. 
From this night she would leave behind her much of the 
light-heartedness that had made Mrs. Maddison grieve over 
her son’s choice. 

That there was a world beyond the little Tregarth world, 
she knew, of course; but now she was to learn of what mate- 
rials that world was made. 
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She was thankful that Ned had secured her a carriage to 
herself. He had provided her, too, with biscuits and sand- 
wiches, and had insisted on leaving with her a very gentle- 
manly-looking silver flask with some sherry. Barbie’s appetite 
was always a healthy one; but, somehow, it had disappeared 
with her careless happiness of the morning. 

There was. a lamp in the carriage. She took Janet’s note 
from her pocket, and read it, and re-read it. It might mean 
so many things. Gentlemen were extravagant. Janet’s hus- 
band might be in difficulties. They might be going abroad, to 
Boulogne—the harbour and city of refuge for the British 
debtor. Poor Barbie conjugated every tense of the potential 
mood in her doubt and dread. 

She tried to sleep, but sleep would not come at her bidding. 
Her eyelids absolutely seemed to refuse to close. Instead, she 
watched the strange and weird forms of the long, flying clouds 
of smoke and steam, as they rolled in lurid, spiral masses past 
her. 

Then she thought of dear Ned—how kind he was, how 
handsome, how superior to all other men! If it were true that 
poor dear Janet’s husband was very badly in want of money, 
in a short time she would be able to help him. When she and 
Ned were married, she would venture to ask him for money to 
help her dear Janet. 

After all, she may have been frightening herself with a 
shadow. And then, hardly thinking, indeed, of what she was 
doing, she took up one of the newspapers that Edward Maddi- 
son had laid beside her. She would read a little; it would 
help to pass away the long, long hours of the night. lLan- 
guidly she read one article after another—leading articles that 
she did not quite understand; letters from indignant corre- 
sp ondents, who had discovered that it is both easy and agree- 
able to rush into print ; long columns of advertisements, that 
seemed to embrace every want under the sun; a fresh war with 
the intelligent and amiable New Zealanders ;—all these little 
matters she read, as women do read newspapers, when they 
have nothing else to do. And thus reading, as much for the 
pleasure of touching what had been made sacred to her by 
being her lover’s gifts, as for the interest she took in the news 
itself, she came quite suddenly on the following little para- 
graph :— 


“‘ This day the two men, previously convicted of forgery, and of 
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uttering base coin, were brought up to receive sentence. The elder 
of the two, who called himself John Jones, seemed affected by the 
situation in which he found himself. The younger, who has gone 
by several aliases, such as Percival Leslie, Leopold Percy, and Guy 
Howard Beresford, but whose real name is James Burke, was quite 
unmoved, and heard the sentence of penal servitude for life passed, 
without evincing the least emotion. We hear that the younger 
prisoner is married, and that his unhappy wife was quite unaware 
of her husband’s nefarious proceedings.” 


She read this through. ‘ Guy Howard Beresford!” There 
could be no possibility of mistake, that was the name of Janet’s 
husband ! 

Was this, then, the true key to the mystery? Could it be 
possible that this man, this forger and utterer of base coin, 
was Janet’s husband ? 

Never did the light of a railway lamp look down on a more 
pitifully bewildered countenance. She had thought it bad 
enough when Janet wrote about the need for a private mar- 
riage, but—O God! this was ruin, absolute ruin!—he was 
not Guy Howard Beresford at all, he was only James Burke. 

She flung the paper from her; its very touch seemed 
loathsome. She rocked herself to and fro, in an agony of 
mute despair. She could not cry now, as she had done when 
all was mere doubt; she could not think, nor pray, nor calm 
herself. 

Once the guard, coming to look at her ticket, touched her 
on the shoulder—he thought she was asleep. But no sleep 
visited those wretched, aching eyes; they looked out into the 
darkness as the swaying train fled past towns, and quiet, 
sleeping villages, and green fields; and over her pale, young 
face came such a look of horror and misery, that it seemed as 
though death itself could hardly change it more. 

She did not think of herself, or of her own position, in this 
dismal matter. It did not occur to her to imagine what in- 
fluence it might ‘have upon her lover. Her trust and confidence 
in him were too firm to be shaken by even so great a storm as 
this. Only of Janet, poor, beautiful Janet, did she think, and 
truly the exceeding bitterness of that thought was enough to 
deaden all other sensations. 

Midnight! The train stopped for a minute or so, at a 
central station in a large town. She heard through the night 
air the church bells chiming, one after another, as they repeated 
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the tale of another day being dead and gone. In four hours 
more she would be in London. Barbie had been in London 
once before. But this visit had taken place years ago, when 
she was a mere child, and she knew as little of the great city 
as most country girls do, who have spent their short lives far 
away from it. 

She leaned back in one corner of the carriage, and tried to 
wait in patience. As the hours passed by she grew hungry, for 
she had dined early, and as for supper, she had indeed sat at 
the table while her father crumbled his bread, and fidgeted over 
his chicken, but she had eaten nothing. 

She was young and healthy, and the long fast exhausted 
her, so she turned to the biscuits and sandwiches, and ate 
some, and tried to take a little of the sherry out of the splendid 
silver flask, but gave that up as a bad job. 

Gradually the faint, hardly perceptible changing of the dark 
wintry sky from its night colouring of sombre blackness to a 
lighter hue, told her that dawn was breaking. ‘The strange 
chilliness that belongs to this hour, and to this hour alone, 
and which is felt alike in summer time and in the depths of 
winter, crept into the carriage. 

Barbie, always pale, was perfectly death-like now; her 
great grey eyes looked worn and sad, her red, childish mouth 
was compressed and fixed. 

As they neared London, and dim, shadowy outlines of 
houses and factories flew past them, she remembered the news- 
paper in which she had read the fatal truth, and by a natural 
impulse—not at all remembering that that paper was but one 
of thousands, and that that very account of the “ conviction 
and sentence of the great gang of coiners”’ had been circu- 
lated all over the kingdom—she tore it up in little pieces. 

There was now a pale light from the east, and she could see 
something of the surrounding objects. There was London, 
the modern Babylon, the city of cities, in which millions of 
human beings were sleeping at this moment, or waking to 
their daily toil, in which wealth and power or poverty and 
shame is the lot of thousands; but of all those dwellers under 
the roofs of England’s capital, Barbie only thought of one, poor 
Janet. 

At length that journey was, at an end, so far, and now 
Barbie must get to Buckingham Villa, Regent’s Park, as 
quickly as she could. She drew her veil down over her face, 
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took her small carpet bag in her hand, and as soon as the 
train stopped, and the door was opened, she got out. ‘There 
i was nothing of the stillness and peace of dawn in the wide- 
ih awake station. Other trains were going off, the scream of 
another engine about to enter made itself audible, passengers 
‘ were crowding in one direction, porters were pushing in 
i another. 

i At last, bewildered by the noise and strange sights, and 
{ unusual excitement, she found herself in a cab with a fat, 
\ sleepy driver, who seemed to think that Buckingham Villa, 
ii Regent’s Park, was really too much out of the way, but, as 
a the young lady was in a great hurry, and wouldn’t mind a 
i little extra pay, why he would have her there in a jiffey ! 





Hi To a Londoner, the streets would have seemed perfectly 
‘i empty ; to Barbie, they looked crowded. Market carts were 
i going along, a few belated cabs, a swift doctor’s brougham, 

ih uow and then a private carriage. 

i London was awakening to the daily round of business or 

i pleasure—men and women were dying, new-born babies were 
Hi entering this weary world, as this one poor item of the great 
| 


mass of humanity arrived at her journey’s end. 
Buckingham Villa was a small house, with a garden in 
front, this garden giving it the name and title of ‘‘ villa.” 
There was a wall, with a slender green gate, and a great brass 
knocker, and a bell; in fact, it was a perfectly common-place 
Hi looking abode, and not at all remarkable in any way. 
it ‘‘Are you sure this is the place?” said Barbie to the 
| sleepy cabman. 
. “Lor, Miss, it is! Don’t ye see the name?” He took 
Hil - his fee and departed, and Barbie Vaughan was left standing 

ii! quite alone, outside the green gate. 

i : If it were locked, what should she do? There was a 
| printed intimation that you were to knock and ring, and she 
HH did both. But either the hour was too early for sugh a sum- 

i mons to be attended to, or else her chilled, nervous hands did 
it not use sufficient power, for no reply came. 

! In despair she pushed the gate, and it opened, not being 
fastened in any way ; then there was nothing for it but to make 
her way up the prim gravel walk that led straight to the house. 

When the mind is strung up to its highest pitch, somehow 
one naturally notices the smallest and most trifling matters, 
just as the sufferer in the ante-room of the grave surgeon, 
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while waiting for the opinion that will give. him hope or bid 
him despair, marks the pictures on the walls, the books on the 
side-table, a hundred other trifles. It did not take Barbie 
two minutes to go from the garden-gate to the house, yet in 
that time her mind received the impression of the dismal, 
wintry scene. 

She will remember to her dying day, the damp brown plat 
of “sodden grass,” the frost-bitten chrysanthemums, the 
shabby stucco vase that looked so very miserable and woe- 
begone. A light burned in one of the front windows, and 
this gave her some comfort; at least there was a probability 
that she would get somebody to let her into the house. The 
idea did strike her, very uncomfortably, that this might not be 
the right Buckingham Villa; what should she do if it chanced 
to be the wrong one? Her hand was on the knocker of the 
hall-door as this thought occurred to her, but by this time 
Barbie was almost desperate, and saying to herself that at all 
events some one lived here, and would be charitable enough to 
tell her if the right Buckingham Villa were anywhere in the 
neighbourhood, she knocked hastily. 

Somebody was up, that was plain. Barbie grew sick and 
faint with suspense and terror, as she saw a light coming 
downwards, towards her. 

The light stopped in the hall, then a bolt was withdrawn, 
and Barbie, looking at the slowly opening door with her very 
soul in her eyes, saw—not Janet, not anybody she had ever 
seen in all her life before— 

A stout woman, clad in a striped skirt, a great white night- 
cap, a red flannel or stuff bed-gown—a woman in whose face, 
figure, walk, and gesture was written her profession. If ever 
a sick nurse existed, this was she. 

This woman looked keenly at Barbie; Barbie looked at; 
her. What was she to say? Would this woman know who 
Janet was? Was she to ask for Mrs. Beresford, or Mrs. 
Burke, or Mrs. Vaughan ? 

The very bitterness of her heart kept her silent; but the 
nurse took Barbie’s measure at a glance. In one second she 
guessed who she was. 

“‘T suppose you’re the poor dear’s sister,”’ she said, holding 
the candle so that she could see Barbie’s face. 

Barbie nodded. 

“She expects you, I know,” the woman said. “And I 
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suppose you may as well come up. It can do no harm now. 
Ah! my dear, I’m really sorry for her, and for you too. And 
the man that did all the mischief, and went by a wrong name, 
and broke her heart, I do wish he was hanged—so I do.” 

So this woman knew the whole story. 

Barbie caught her by her sleeve, as she snuffed the candle 
with her fingers in the primitive style. 

‘“‘Is my sister ill?” she said. 

The woman did not make any verbal reply, but she shock 
her head, and gently opening a door that led into a bedroom, 
she stood aside, and let Barbie pass in before her. 





CHAPTER IY. 
JANET’S LEGACY TO BARBIE. 


As Barbie did so, the solemn and gentle voices of some one, 
who knelt by the bed-side, fell on her ear. Was she dreaming, 
or was it all a terrible reality ? 

Some one, a man dressed in black, is repeating these words : 
“We humbly commend the soul of this thy servant, our dear 
sister——” 

She heard this much, but no more. 

The clergyman went on speaking, but Barbie could not 
hear him. She stood leaning against the wall, stiffened as it 
were into stone, but seeing, in the midst of her misery the 
whole scene. She saw the white face, that lay on the scarce 
whiter pillow, the clasped hands, the closed eyes; she saw 
death itself in Janet’s face. She did not know when the 
prayer was ended, but throwing herself on her knees she gazed 
into the dear face that never looked more beautiful than it did 
now, when the shadow of the grave was darkening over it. 

The clergyman rose from his knees, and looked at the 
nurse. ‘‘ It is all over, poor dear lady ; God help us all,” said 
the woman. 

She was sorry, but she was so much used to such scenes 
that it came quite like a matter of every-day occurrence, and 
everything had been done that could be done, and that was 
more than could be said in every case, as she well knew. 

“Ts she dead? Is Janet, my Janet dead?” said Barbie, 
looking from one to the other, in piteous appeal. ‘‘ Oh, don’t 
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say so! She can’t be dead! And never to say one word 
to me!” 

“My poor young lady,” said the nurse, “she won’t never 
speak again in this world.” 

*‘ She must have passed away when I was opening the hall- 
door,” she said to the clergyman. 

Barbie did not heed either of them. She put her face 
down, and laid her own warm lips on those that were fast 
growing cold. 

Janet dead—gone quite away from her, with never a word 
to tell her that she had loved her to the end. Was it possible? 

Then at last the tears came in mercy to her relief. Still 
kneeling, she cried, and cried, till in very truth no more crying 
was possible to her. 

But still she knelt by the bed, and still her hand clasped 
her dead sister’s, and so, for a little time, no one disturbed her. 

It was the nurse, who whispered to the clergyman that they 
must get the poor young lady away from the bed. Certain 
things must be done. Would he speak to her ? 

= Another man would possibly have attempted to remon- 
strate with the weeping girl, would have preached a short 
sermon on the uselessness of such excessive grief, on the neces- 
sity for not “ giving way” to one’s feelings, and so on. 

But the Reverend Charles Horne was of different stuff. He 
knew, as most men must know, if they are worth anything, 
that it is because of the uselessness of our grief that we mourn , 
because there is no reprieve, no coming back from the grave, 
no return from that dim and awful world: into which our dear 
ones have gone, leaving us behind. And knowing this, he did 
not attempt to reason or remonstrate with Barbie, but as soon 
as he saw that she was a little calmer, he stooped down, and 
said in a gentle voice, that somehow did not jar upon her over- 
wrought feelings :— 

“ T have a message from your sister for you. Are you ready 
to hear it ?” : 

Barbie pushed away the thick hair that had fallen over her 
pale, wet face, and she looked at him, with her poor, sorrowful 
eyes. 

She saw a man of middle age, plain, almost stern in appear- 
ance, with a penetrating glance, and a mouth capable of great 
sweetness. His face, plain as it was, told her that he was sorry 
—very sorry—for her. 
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As he looked at her, he thought that he had never seen so 
sad a face. 

*« Are you ready to hear it?” he repeated. 

She rose from her knees, and again kissed Janet’s mouth 
and forehead. 

The clergyman opened a door that led into a smaller 
room. There was a bright fire in the grate, an arm-chair by 
the fire, and close to that, sound asleep in its cradle, and as far 
removed in its unconscious innocence from the bitter misery 
and sin that was around it as its dead mother in the adjoining 
room, lay Janet’s infant, just one week old. 

The clergyman gently motioned to Barbie to sit down by 
the fire. He stood, looking at her with great compassion and 
kindly feeling, still with a certain steady calm that did much to 
restore her to herself. 

“Tf you think you are able to hear what I have to tell you 
about your sister,” he said, ‘ I will just,in a few words, give you 
her message.” 

Barbie’s great eyes looked at him, and she whispered softly, 
‘ Please tell me all about her ; I am quite able to hear it all.” 

Something in the churchman’s look, in his words, in his 
evident avoidance of using any name that might hurt his com- 
panion’s feelings, told her that he knew all about poor Janet. 

“« She sent for me yesterday,” he said ; “she was then evi- 
dently very near her end. She told me that she had written to 
her sister, and that she was quite sure you would come up to her. 
Her child was born a week ago. I christened it James, accord- 
ing to its mother’s wish. You will, I hope, allow me to offer 
my services. If you have friends or relations in London, and 
you wish me to write to them, I shall be happy to do so.” 

But Barbie had neither friends nor relatives, to whom she 
could apply in this her great and sore trouble. Some of Mr. 
Vaughan’s connections did live in London, but they were 
grand folk, who had ‘ washed their hands” of their poor rela- 
tions at Tregarth. Barbie could not apply to them. 

The clergyman understood her silence. 

She said, after a few moments, ‘‘ You are very kind, sir, 
very ; our father is a very old man, quite unable to undertake 
a journey, quite unfit for any sudden trouble and excitement. 
I have neither brother nor cousin who could help me now.” 

‘You are very young to have such trouble and affliction to 
struggle with,” said he. ‘ At least, I shall be able to manage 
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some of the details for you. But permit me to say that you 
can neither think nor act clearly until you have had some rest. 
Your poor sister told me that you lived far away from this. 
To-day,” he added, glancing at the faint, wintry beams of 
sunrise that had stolen into the room, and were making the 
shaded lamp look ghastly—‘ to-day, after you have rested 
and slept, will you aliow me to come again? And at least 
trust me, I wish to-be a friend to you, and it might comfort 
you to hear a little of your sister’s last hours.” He rang the 
bell as he spoke—a tidy, middle-aged woman came to answer 
the summons. The clergyman whispered to her, and then 
went silently away. 

But before he did so he laid close to her hand on the 
table a sealed letter, directed in her lost Janet’s hand, to 
herself. Just then she could not open it. Janet was dead, 
was lying white and coldin the next room, and never, never 
more would speak to her, or look at her, or pet her, as she 
used to do, long ago. 

A wailing, feeble cry startled her. Janet’s baby, Janet’s 
little child. Barbie was not used to children, especially to 
babies. They were apt to have little red noses, and watery 
mouths, and sticky hands. But this child was unlike all other 
infants, it was all that remained to her of her sister, it had 
neither father nor mother now—no one but Barbie. 

So when the nurse came in, ‘in half an hour’s time, to see 
how the strange young lady was, and to say that there 
was a bed in the dressing-room all-aired and ready for her, she 
found Barbie divested of the great shawl and black hat that 
she had worn all through that dreadful night, and more dread- 
ful morning, sitting on the hearth-rug before the fire, her hair 
loosened and falling on her neck, her arms folded round tht 
baby, perfectly calm. 

The woman said afterwards to the cook that she was a 
pretty creature, very high and proud-looking, but for all that, 
she had a good heart, she was sure. ‘‘ And laws! how she 
did take on about the poor creature that’s lying above 
stairs |” 

But the nurse, if she was a little common-place, and apt to 
think of sick beds and death-beds as but so many trifling 
inconveniences, without which her profession would be at a 
stand-still, was not unkind. She made Barbie go into the 


little dressing-room, brought her a cup of hot tea that was 
of 
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sorely needed by the poor girl, and then softly closed the door, 
saying to herself that she would take a fine sleep. 
Worn out and sick at heart, she might indeed sleep pre- 


‘sently, but first must she read the letter that the clergyman 


had left with her. 

Have you ever opened such a letter ? ‘Tried to read it 
with hot tears rolling from your eyes, with the knowledge 
that the hand that wrote it would never move again. Senseless 
morsels of paper, frail as a flake of snow, they yet outlive the 
noble, and the wise, and the brave. 

This was the letter :-— 


“My OWN EVER-DARLING Barpie,—If you have been angry with 
me for my silence you will be so no longer, you will pardon me and 
pity me, for I know, darling Barbie, that I shall not live many days. 
There is nobody that I can write to but yourself. Oh, if you knew 
how I want you, how I love you, what I would give to have you 
here with me now ! 

“Mine is a hard fate, Barbie, but I loved him s0, and trusted 
him, and he has broken my heart. I love him still, I shall love 
him to the end. I believed all he told me, and never doubted him 
till the end came. Then, when all was discovered, he told me 
that ours was no marriage, that the feigned name he had assumed 
annulled it! I would have written to you so many times if he had 
allowed me, but he would not. I was very, very happy for a long 
time, for he was kind, and we travelled from place to place, and I 
was always hoping. that very soon, when my child was born, you 
would come to me. But it is all over now, Barbie, it is all over. I 
know now that [shall never see him again, nor my poor father. But 
you will come to me, won’t you ? for Il am dying, and nothing can 
save me. It is best, perhaps, that 1 should die, for I have lost 
everything in the world. My poor little child will have nobody in 
the world but you, neither father nor mother, not even aname. I 
leave him to you, Barbie, if you will take him from love to me. 
Forget that his father was a convicted felon, only remember that he 
is my child, the child of your own poor Janet. He must not go 
by the name that I—innocently but falsely—bore. Call him what 
you like, but, oh, Barbie, for my sake, for the sake of the Holy 
Saviour that was once a baby, don’t let him know his lost father’s 
shame. Let zo one know it. No one in the wide world. The 
miserable secret is our own. If he lives, let him have a chance of 
living honourably ; he at least has done no wrong. This world is 
passing away from me now. I did wrong in thinking that any 
good would come from secresy and deceit; but I believed in 
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him and loved him, and he did love me at one time. I have 
written to you a line asking you to come to me; and I know you 
will come, and that perhaps I may live to see you, darling Barbie, 
again. You may have read all about our shameful story before 
this ; if so, you will know why I ‘never wrote to you, and why I 
am dying broken-hearted alone here. But my child, Barbie, if 
you come, and I am gone away from you to sleep a long, long 
sleep, remember him, take him, make him your own. Let no one 
know my secret; I charge you with that, Barbie. No one knows 
the name I once bore. I kept that knowledge from every one. 
Do not let my disgrace attach itself to you, or my poor old 
father. I have found one friend here. God bless him and 
reward him for his kindness to a poor forlorn creature. He will 
give you this.” 


Here there was a pause, as though the writer had stopped 
from weakness. The next lines were added irregularly, and in 
pencil. 

“ You will find some money—all my own, honestly—in my 
desk. It is part of my last year’s salary, when I lived with 
Miss Hope. Do not fear to take it. It is not much, buat——” 

That was all. Those words had been written by the dying 
woman at intervals, when the eye almost refused to perform its 
task, and the fingers that held the pen were already stiffening 
with the awful chill of the advancing angel of death. And 
Barbara Vaughan read them, and lifted up her eyes to the far- 
off heaven, and vowed a solemn vow that henceforth Janet’s 
child should be hers. 





CHAPTER V. 
DUST TO DUST, 


How Barbie Vaughan got through the dreadful days succeeding 
Janet’s death she hardly knew. But for the living presence of 
the little infant—a tiny morsel of humanity, with Janet’s 
beautiful dark eyes and eyelashes, and small features—she 
could hardly have endured it as bravely as she did. 

Friendless and alone in London, her only sister lying dead 
in the house, a shadow of disgrace and horror obscuring every- 
thing, there were times when her heart seemed to die within 
her. 

She had opened Janet’s desk, and there she found a sealed 
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packet, containing nearly sixty pounds. Poor Janet had not 
needed any of it; while her husband was with her, money had 
been wnly too plentiful. 

The doctor who had attended Janet came once. A short, 
thin, pale man, whose eyes seemed to be always peering out 
for the maladies of humanity. He came, he said, “ merely as a 
matter of form.”’ He had been duly paid, he informed Barbie, 
gravely, as she tendered him a fee, supposing that it must be 
for that purpose he called. He did not tell her that it was the 
Reverend Charles Horne who had paid him. Perhaps he was 
just a little curious to see the young lady of whom common 
report in the neighbourhood spoke. ‘The apprehension and 
conviction of the gang of coiners had made a good deal of stir, 
even in the world of London, and the immediate neighbours 
knew that the poor lady who had just died was wife to one of 
the principal criminals. 

When the day of the funeral came, inquisitive heads were 
poked out of windows, with that fine impartiality of observance, 
as though the lookers on were themselves immortal, and would 
never require such a highly uncomfortable vehicle as a hearse. 

Barbie had looked her last on the face of her sister. She 
had borne that ordeal with apparent composure. No one had 
heen present when the two faces—one so warm and full of life, 
the other marble cold with the chill of the other world—had 
met. Noone had seen Barbie kiss, over and over again, the 
pale, sweet lips that would never more smile or whisper fond 
words of affection. 

Barbie had said calmly to the nurse that she would much 
rather be alone. ‘To make sure that she was alone she locked 
the door. 

In half an hour she came out, went into the room where the 
infant was sleeping, and sat down by its side. ‘The nurse said 
she never saw a young lady “ bear up” so well. It was early 
in the morning, and the sun had hardly begun to shine through 
the misty November air, when the funeral took place. 

“‘ T will go—I had much rather go, thank you,” Barbie said 
to her friend the clergyman, who was waiting in the little 
darkened drawing-room. 

“You are the best judge,” he said, gravely and gently. 
She kept her name, as poor Janet had wished, a secret. The 
cook, indeed, who had posted the letter calling Janet to her 
had seen the direction, but she was not a very literary character, 
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and her impression, confided to the nurse, was that the name 
began with a capital letter—either a great B or a great V, 
she was not sure which. And once, when the clergyman 
had hesitated a moment, at a loss what to call this young girl, 
whom he pitied from the bottom of his heart, she simply said, 
“ Barbara.” 

So Miss Barbara he called her, and nothing else. He it 
was who had managed the dreadful details of the funeral. He 
had offered his aid so simply and gravely, that Barbie, who did 
not know what the word affectation meant, accepted it as simply. 
With a younger man she might, perhaps, have felt the awkward- 
ness of her position, but Mr. Horne was middle-aged, not hand- 
some, and had, moreover, a reserved and yet wonderfully sincere 
manner, that made poor Barbie look upon him as the one friend 
she had in all London. 

There was but one name on the coffin lid that covered all 
that was mortal of her sister. In her distress and perplexity 
she could not ask even Mr. Horne as to what was the fitting 
name to add to the Christian name. So the plate merely bore 
this short inscription, “‘ Janet, aged 24 years. Died November 
20th, 1864.” 

It was a simple funeral. ‘ Deuced shabby, I call it!” the 
indignant undertaker observed. The doctor in his green 
brougham attended, and Barbie, wearing the same great dark 
shawl and black hat and veil that she had worn on her journey 
—having, indeed, nothing else to wear—was the only mourner. 

Mr. Horne read the funeral service. The churchyard that 
poor Janet was buried in was quite unlike the pretty rural 
churchyard, high upon the out-looking West Haven hill. It 
was a dingy, shabby, crowded spot ; the church overhanging 
it and darkening it on the one side, on the other sides were 
houses, and a formal, high iron railing. ‘There she was laid to 
rest till the great day of account. It was all over now. Barbie 
stood by the grave looking at it. Her hands were clasped 
together, her face was blurred and wet with tears. This great 
and terrible sorrow had come to her very suddenly; she was 
sore stricken and afflicted. 

When at length she turned away, with many a long, last look 
at the resting-place of the dead, Mr. Horne stood by her side. 

““May I come and see you again before you leave ?”’ he 
said, with that composed stillness of manner that is yet so 
soothing and sympathetic. 
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“‘T leave to-morrow,” she said. “I shall be glad to see 
you again—and—and—to thank you.” 

‘You will thank me best—though no thanks are needed— 
by trying to bear this sorrow as it will be best borne; by 
looking up for help whence alone we can hope for it; by re- 
membering that ‘the righteous are taken away from the evil 
to come.’ ” 

Of all things in the world that Barbie hated, she hated most 
what she used in her careless way to call “talking shop.” Many 
a time the fat, wheezy old rector of West Haven would only 
extort a smile from her, when he would drive over to Tregarth, 
and deliver, a well-meaning but most tiresome lecture on the 
usual topics—the thoughtlessness of young girls, the folly of 
reading novels (Barbie dearly loved novel-reading), or the 
absolute sin of going to a theatre. 

But now she listened in a softened silence, and in silence 
held out her hand to Mr. Horne. 

Then she got into the doleful-looking mourning coach, and 
was driven back to Buckingham Villa. There was no time for 
her to sit down and mourn ; there was absolute need for action. 
To-morrow she must go home. The landlord of Buckingham 
Villa was to take up that “‘ charming and unique villa resi- 
dence.”” This matter also had Mr. Horne arranged for her. 
To-morrow, also, the cook and nurse were to take their de- 
parture, and Barbie and the child bequeathed to her were to 
leave for Tregarth. 

There was some risk, to be sure, in so very young a child 
travelling this winter weather, but there was no help for it. 
When the funeral expenses were duly paid, Barbie had but a 
meagre sum of money in hand; she had enough to take her 
back to Tregarth, but not much more. 

First of all, some one must be got to take charge of the 
baby. Barbie’s knowledge about young children only amounted 
to an indistinct idea that they were easily smothered, and 
wanted constant supplies from a feeding-bottle. 

The additional expense she must meet, of course, out of 
her own pocket—that must be paid. Barbie’s resources were 
but limited. She had fifty pounds a year, all her own, left 
her by a maiden aunt—surely a little baby could not eat and 
drink fifty pounds’ worth! But then, there was the absolute 
need of getting a maid to nurse it. Fifty pounds a year! she 
would manage, contrive, be very economical Tregarth was a 
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very cheap place. Next year she would be married, that was a 
settled thing. Ned would never care about her poor pittance 
of fifty pounds; she would then be able to devote it all to the 
little child. She would not, perhaps, find it easy to manage, 
but manage she would. With so brave and loyal a heart as 
Barbie’s, difficulties only made her brace her energies to the 
utmost, and she spent that long, sad evening in building 
castles in the air, in which she, Ned Maddison, and “baby ” 
were to live long and happily. It did not enter into her head 
to imagine that her devoted lover could possibly object to her 
adopting a nameless orphan. She knew but little of the world 
we live in, and of the men and women that people it. She 
only knew that Ned was her worshipper, her slave, that with 
him her word was law, and her smile his reward. 

Her reverie was broken in upon rather abruptly by the 
entrance of the nurse. 

“ And please, miss, what do you mean to do about the 
blessed hinfant? You can’t never mean to take him without 
somebody to look after him. If you like, miss, and if it would 
ease your poor mind, I know a young ’ooman, a tidy, clean 
creature, that would, I think, take the situation.” 

But Barbie felt that this would not do. The nurse was not 
a bad sort of woman, bat she would think it her duty, abso- 
lutely her duty, to inform the aforesaid “‘ young ’ooman”’ that 
the child was the offspring of James Burke, the man who was 
tried for forgery and coining, and convicted only the other day. 

Poor Janet’s secret must be kept at all hazards. 

Thank you,” she said, gravely, “I am obliged to you, 
but the time is so very short, I think it would be better if I ~ 
could go myself to some of those places—registry-offices for 
servants, you know—and see about one. Do you know if 
there is any such place near this ? ” 

Well, strange to say, there was just such a place, and quite 
close, too. But it would never do for Miss Barbara to go 
there herself, and when she had not got a bit of her mourning, 
either. If Miss Barbara liked, she would just step round the 
corner—it was only a little way off—and see if there were any 
respectable nursemaids on the books. She would not be long 
away. 

But this would not do either. Barbie nerved herself to the 
task, and in ten minutes’ time she had found her way to the 


office in question. It was dusk now, but the gas was lit, and - 
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the place was as light as day. Barbie pulled her veil well 
down, and addressing a spectacled man who stood at a desk, 
she asked if he could supply her, immediately, with a respect- 
able girl or woman, who would be willing to take charge of an 
infant. 

‘But I leave London to-morrow,” she said, “and it is 
necessary that she should be ready to go with me.” 

‘‘ The time is rather short,” said the man, civilly; “ there 
is a person here, who has just been putting her name down. 
She is in the inner office ; you can see her, if you like.” 

It was her only chance. ‘The “ person” turned out to be 
a washed-out looking widow, who looked as if the better days 
she spoke of so frequently were very long past. She would 
take the situation, she would not mind living in the country, 
she would take every care of the child, and could bring it up 
by hand. What was equally to the purpose she would come 
fur ten pounds a year, but having a weak chest, she must 
kindly beg to say that a pint of stout every day at dinner time, 
and another at supper time, she would require. 

Barbie did not object to this. Would the woman be ready 
to go with her to-morrow ? That was an absolute necessity, 
and to this the washed-out looking female did demur, but all 
was at length settled. She would be ready to meet Miss Bar- 
bara—for as yet no other name had been given—at the 
Paddington terminus, and would have her “small box” with 
her. 

The next day Mr. Horne paid his promised visit. He bade 
Barbie good-bye, shook her hand, and told her if ever she 
wanted a friend to remember that he would be happy to 
serve her. 

He called her still ‘‘ Miss Barbara,” and she could not 
guess from his manner whether he supposed that any other 
name was sheltered behind that one. He had been very kind, 
but it was almost a relief when he went away, for she could 
not see him without a pang of bitter grief; and she could only 
think now of her journey home, and of her adopted child, and 
above all—to tell the honest truth—of Ned Maddison. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE LITTLE RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE. 


Gore CasrtLE is the one grand and imposing place near West 
Haven. It is very grand indeed. It has acres of garden, half 
a mile of green-houses and hot-houses, a croquet ground, an 
archery ground, and, more beautiful than all these things put 
together, a most enchanting view of the ever-tossing waters 
of Tregarth Bay, and of the great sea beyond it. 

Splendid woods, too, has Gore Castle; they are sear and 
brown now, in the sombre garb of winter, but they are superb 
in their broad masses; and they crown the hill, and come 
right down to the very edge of the water, and sweep away to 
the right for a couple of miles, as far as the Gore Castle 
demesne extends. 

In this place live Mrs. Maddison and her son. Abel 
Maddison built the castle, almost within view of the mine 
that was the source of his wealth. Having sundry odd crotchets 
of his own, he left it in his will when he died to his son 
Edward. He said that he was not ashamed of having risen 
from the ranks, and he wished his son not to be ashamed of it 
either. Edward was to make Gore Castle his head quarters 
(these military terms are not to be ascribed to Abel Maddison, 
they are merely used by me to explain his meaning), and as 
long as Edward continued unmarried, or, in the event of his 
marriage, as long as they mutually agreed to live together, 
it was to be Mrs. Maddison’s home also. Should she prefer 
a separate establishment, he left her a house and small estate 
that he had lately purchased, in an adjoining county. 

Mrs. Maddison is a fat, jolly-looking, little woman, perfectly 
good-tempered, selfish, and shallow-pated. She is sitting in a 
low arm-chair, and has just come in from the daily drive that 
was an absolute necessity to her now, for it is many a long 
year since it was a special treat to her to go “ a-pleasuring” 
in a van, drawn by two stout cart horses, all decked out with 
green boughs and ribands. 

Edward Maddison is standing, leaning against the mantel- 
piece, and looks put out, we might almost say out of temper 
as he pulls his long fair moustache, and listens to his mother’s 
speech. 
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All things had gone smoothly with Mrs. Maddison until 
her son had chosen to entangle himself with Barbie Vaughan. 
It was too provoking! She had arranged, as she thought, 
such a marriage for her dear boy, a marriage that would give 
him money, beauty, and the sweetest little wife in the world. 

Ned had gone to some trouble to say that he thought he 
had money enough, that he was in love with Miss Vaughan, 
and that as for beauty—you may imagine what glowing colours 
he used when describing Barbie’s charms. Poor Barbie ! 
who was, in reality, not very handsome, nor even strictly 
pretty. The more Mrs. Maddison set her face against the 
engagement, the more determined he grew to carry it out; 
and his mother groaned in spirit at the idea of a penniless 
daughter-in-law, with a toothless, imbecile papa, reigning at 
Gore Castle. — : 

“T don’t know what you call it,” she said, “ I call it most 
extraordinary conduct; good gracious, Edward! what would 
you say, if you heard such a story about any one else—about 
Fanny Bolter, for instance ? ” 

“D—n Fanny Bolter,” muttered Edward, through his 
i closed teeth. It was very improper of him, of course, but the 
Ht meekest of men will lose their patience, and Ned Maddison 
Hl was anything but the meekest of men. 

“Tt is easy to use bad language,” said his mother, “ but 
i i Fanny Bolter would no more dream of doing such a thing 
| than she would think of flying up that chimney. But then 
Fanny is a well-brought-up girl! What surprises me is the 
effrontery of the thing! Just think of it coolly, if you can! 
| Here is this girl, who ought at least to have the instincts of a 
Hi lady, going off by herself to London. No one knows why she 
Hl went, no one knows who went with her, or who she went to 
meet. Even her poor, wretched old father—and a pretty 
i father-in-law you will have, that I must say—doesn’t know a 
Hi bit’ about her going! She goes off by herself, in the middle 
j of the night, to London, at an hour when every Christian ought 
| ay to be in bed” (going to bed early was a cardinal virtue with 
! We Mrs. Maddison) ; “and stays there a whole week! A whole 
Si week! Ideclare my flesh creeps when I think of it! Back she 
| il comes, as bold as brass—oh, you need not fly out at me in that 
2 il way, Edward, I repeat it, as bold as’ brass—and she brings 
HH with her a baby! A baby! Whose it is, or where it came 
from, no one knows! What is more, she will not tell any 
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one a word about the child, except that its name is James, 
James Brown ! ” 

“Well, mother, I don’t see why all this should upset you 
so much. She does say something about the child, for she 
told me it was left in her charge bya friend, that it is an 
orphan, and that she means to keep it! If it belonged to 
some friend, or poor relation, I don’t wonder at her doing so.” 

‘** Poor relations ” were, in Mrs. Maddison’s estimation and 
opinion, just one degree removed from the plague. In fact, 
they were a plague in themselves, to be shunned accordingly. 

*‘ And are you content to marry this girl, burdened with 
the charge of a nameless child, and who won’t even tell the man 
she is to marry, one word about the child’s parents, or 
belongings! ! ” 

No notes of admiration can fitly express the tone and 
horrified rising of Mrs. Maddison’s voice. 

“T don’t say that! I don’t blame Barbie for being so 
generous and good. But I am sure she will do anything that 
is reasonable. There would be nothing to prevent her look- 
ing after the child, even after our marriage, but as to its living 
with us—oh! there is no fear that she won’t do what I wish. 
I know her too well ! ” 

So he thought, but in real truth he knew her about as 
much as other gay, good-natured fellows of his class, know 
the true depths and force of such a character as Barbie 
Vaughan’s. 

“Then I most strongly advise you to come to an under- 
standing with the young lady. If I don’t mistake, she has a 
will of her own. Make her plainly see that you won’t be hum- 
bugged—lI really can use no other term. If she cares two- 
pence about you, she won’t ever think of bringing the child to 
such a place as Gore Castle.” 

“Never fear, mother ; it will all come right! You won’t 
be too hard upon her, will you? She looked so sweet and 
pretty with the child in her arms yesterday, when I went 
there! Perhaps after a time she will consent to its being sent 
to some asylum where poor children are taken in. Not just 
now, you know, but before we are married. I did not like to 
press the subject, or to say anything about it, just at present, 
as she seemed anxious to be silent, but in a day or two I will 
try to give her a hint about what you think would be best to 
be done.” 
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“ And if you take my advice, you will make it a matter of 
absolute necessity that she shall tell you whose child it is! If 
a girl begins by keeping a secret from the man she is to 
marry, she will do a good deal worse when she is married. Are 
you going there this afternoon ? if so, don’t be a fool, but try 
to set this matter on some respectable footing, and remember, 
please, that we dine at seven.” 

“Ts Fanny Bolter coming to dinner?” he asked. 

“To dine and sleep,” replied his mother, with emphasis, 
for Fanny Bolter was the young lady that Mrs. Maddison had 
intended for her daughter-in-law. She was a pretty girl, just 
come from a French school, and would have a fortune of thirty 
thousand pounds, when her father (who had made his money 
in the pilchard fishery) departed this life. 

An hour after this conversation with his mother, Edward 
Maddison was sitting on the grey Tregarth rocks with Barbie 
Vaughan. She was happy and at rest. Her sorrow for Janet 
was as deep and true as ever, but in her lover’s presence she 
remembered it less. She wore mourning now, saying to such 
as thought it worth their while to ask her why she wore it, 
that a near relation had died lately. 

Not half a dozen of the Tregarth folk knew that Barbie 
had ever had a sister, for Mr. Vaughan had settled there since 
poor Janet’s starting in life as a companion. Barbie had 
suffered very keenly, but she was young; and life, withall its 
hopes and unfolding promises, was strong within her; and 
now, sitting in the hushed, still air, by the great, wide sea, 
with Edward’s arm around her, and his handsome face close 
to her’s, her own pale face was lit up with the rare, sweet 
smile that was the great charm of Barbie’s countenance. 

“ But you have told me nothing of your visit to London, or 
of your stay there ?”’ he said, close to her ear. 

“There is nothing to be told,” she said. 

““ Nothing ; come, Barbie, look at me, look straight at me ; 
do you mean to say that you won’t ever tell me why you set 
off that mght on such a wild goose errand? You won’t be 
so unkind. I give you my honour, Barbie, that I have not a 
secret from you; I tell you everything. It is only right that 
I should know, for if you are in trouble, I could perhaps help 
you ; if you are in grief, 1 could share it with you.” 

Barbie Vaughan would have cheerfully given a year of her 
life to have been able to tell him then and there all about it. 
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But it was not her secret, it was the secret of the dead. 
Come what might, she would discharge her trust to Janet. 

“Ned, Ned, don’t ask me, don’t ask me,” she said, in a 
pleading tone, looking up at him, with the most earnest 
entreaty. | 

“ But I have asked you, Barbie. Do you mean to tell me, 
seriously, that there must always be this secret kept from me? 
That even when we are married I am not to know it? that you 
won’t even tell me whose is this mysterious child that you have 
brought back with you? Then I can only say ——” 

‘“Well?” she said, for he checked himself. 

“T was going to say what is better unsaid,” he replied, 
colouring, for Barbie’s obstinacy hurt him. 

“Tcan give no one any information about my journey,” 
she said, “‘ except this—I went to assist a friend who was in 
trouble. The child is hers. I shall keep it as long as Ll 
hive.” 

“ Not when you are my wife,” he said. 

“ Kdward! do you mean that? ” 

“Certainly I do. But you won’t let it come to that; you 


know I love you, darling Barbie, and I know that you love 
me, and why should this wretched, paltry secret come between 
us? You would not, I am sure, do anything that my mother 


thought wrong, or improper, and she says $1 


‘Tt is no matter what she says, no matter what she thinks. 
I have told you the truth ! ” 

As she spoke, she withdrew herself from his arm. 

“ But not the whole truth, Barbie, nor half of it! You 
had no right to promise any one to keep a secret of that kind 
from your future husband. I want your whole heart, not half 
of it. If you won’t tell me, why not tell my mother? I know 
she will ask you.” 

“ She had better not. There is no-use in asking questions 
that can’t be answered. If you really do love me, and trust 
me, you will believe what I say, that the secret is not mine. I 
can say no more, and I won’t. You don’t know what pain 
you cause me, when you speak so harshly.” 

“« My own, my love!” 

His arms were around her again, his lips pressed to hers ; he 
felt that he could not give her up, no matter what all the 
mothers in Christendom said. 

“ Darling, we won’t say any more about it now. I will try 
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and forget all this horrid nonsense. Come, you are chilled and 
cold from sitting so long ; we must have a turn round by the 
Bishop’s Stone.” 


Once, standing in the midst of a very beautiful collection of 
Sévres porcelain, I saw a pair of jars, most exquisitely painted, 
of the rare pink kind known to connoisseurs as Rose du 
Barry. One of the two seemed as perfect as its companion, yet 
was but half the price. 

The attendant explained this by showing me a tiny, a most 
tiny, crack or flaw, hardly to be seen by the naked eye, at one 
side. 

It had been broken, and, though most skilfully repaired, 
was no longer really valuable. 

And thus, the perfect love confidence that had made Barbie 
Vaughan and Edward Maddison’s life so happy, was broken, 
never more to be quite as it was before. He came, indeed, sat 
with her, walked with her, and while with her would absolutely 
forget the nightmare that haunted him in her absence. ~*~ 

Once or twice, coming to the cottage a little earlier than 
was his wont, he saw Barbie, walking in the little garden, to 
catch the tardy beams of the mid-winter sun, with the child 
in her arms. He could see her sweet face bending over the 
small creature, could hear the words of love and caressing that 
she spoke to it, and he felt almost inclined to think that after 
all his mother was right—a girl who could keep secrets from 
her lover was not quite to be trusted. He was a good- 
humoured, easy-going fellow, but obstinate enough, and his 
mother kept continually harping on the subject, and contrast- 
ing Barbie’s conduct, her dress, her manners, her whole mode 
of existence, with those of pretty Fanny Bolter. 

Mrs. Maddison tried to bring Barbie to what she called “a 
sense of right and wrong.” Barbie drew herself up, en- 
trenched herself in a panoply of the coldest dignity, and made 
fat little Mrs. Maddison retreat in some confusion. 

Old Mr. Vaughan, was, as it were, “ out of the running.’’ 
Poor old creature, he was almost as helpless as a child; he 
cared for nothing.but his dinner, sat by the fire, and spent his 
feeble, purposeless days in a perpetual doze. Barbie tended 
him as affectionately as ever, read to him a little from the 
newspapers, and a good deal from the Bible, and bore his 
peevish complainings without a murmur. 
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In a little time, and his place would know him no more. 
Another old gentleman, not so old as Mr. Vaughan, had just 
said good-bye to this life. The puffy, good-natured, prosaic 
old rector of West Haven was dead and buried. His epitaph 
recorded the fact that he died, full of years and -honours ; it 
omitted to state that it was an unfortunate predilection for beef- 
steak pudding that carried him off. : 
Barbie could seldom get to West Haven to church now. 
Her two children wanted her, so she stayed at home, and read 
her prayers, and looked forward to her walk along the yellow 
strand with Edward Maddison. 














CHAPTER VII. 


THE NEW RECTOR. 










One fine Sunday after Christmas she did go to church. Mrs. 
Maddison graciously called to take her thither. Hdward had 
prevailed on his mother to do so, and in due time the great 
yellow barouche, with two very grandly dressed ladies in it, 
stopped at the gate. 

Fanny Bolter looked her very best this day. She never 
wore shabby dresses, or old-fashioned bonnets; she patronized 
a London modiste, and she was quite pretty enough, in her 
way, to do full justice to her soft velvets and satins. 

Long ago there had been a boy-and-girl flirtation between 
her and Edward Maddison, and he still thought her very 
pretty, a charming girl, and one that would make a very good 
wife for ‘a fellow.” 

Barbie looked composed and grave, as she shook hands 
with the two ladies, and received a warmer grasp from her 
lover. She was dressed in plain black, not perhaps of the 
most fashionable make, and certainly, so far as dress went, she 
could not compete with her companions. 

But her face, that sweet mobile face, those dark, speaking 
eyes that grew softer and darker as she met Edward’s glance ; 
they were worth ten of pretty Fanny’s round, pink and 
white beauties. 

Edward is more lover-like than usual to-day. Perhaps 
his heart rebukes him for having been so hard and unreason- 
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able with Barbie of late; perhaps he is becoming conscious 
that he has been getting up a little mild flirtation with 
Fanny. 

At all events he speaks only to Barbie ; he walks by her side 
as they go up the broad walk leading to West Haven Church, 
and contrives to secure a seat next to her during the service. 
And of that service, I regret to say, that Barbie did not hear 
a single word. She was only conscious of one thing, that the 
face and figure of the new rector of West Haven were familiar 
to her; that voice, so gentle yet clear, she had heard for the 
first time in her life, when she stood, leaning against the wall, 
dumb-stricken by her sudden sorrow, in the bedroom at 
Buckingham Villa. 

Oh, why, why did he come here to haunt her, to recall to 
her heart and memory those bitter hours that were only too 
keenly remembered. 

She sat, during the whole of the service, as one in a dream, 
hardly daring to look up, lest she should meet Mr. Horne’s 
eyes, and dimly wondering why, out of all the clergymen who 
would doubtless have gladly accepted this fat living, it should 
have come into his hands. At another time, and had the 
preacher been a stranger, Barbie must have listened to that 
man’s teaching. Larnest and succinct, going right home to the 
hearts of his hearers, Charles Horne preached “ as a dying man 
to the dying.” But she only thought of those sad November 
days, the solemn words of the burial servicé, the sound of the 
earth as it fell heavily on poor Janet’s coffin. 

And when all was ended, and Mrs. Maddison stood gossip- 
ing at the church door with some of her West Haven friends, 
Barbie started like a guilty thing, as the new rector coming 
out, passed close by. Would he speak? would he seem to 
know her? He looked steadily at her, and raised his hat. 
She bowed, and that was all. Their first meeting was over. 

_ “Do you know Mr. Horne?” Ned asked her, with some 
surprise, for Barbie’s cheeks were all aflame with emotion. 

“Yes, I have met him before,” she said, still in evident 
confusion, looking away from him as she spoke, with an 
obvious desire to change the subject, that did not escape 
Edward Maddison’s observation. Not that he supposed that 
the new West Haven rector had had anything to do with her 
trip to London, but he was keenly alive to anything that 
looked like further mystery or-concealment on her part, and he 
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began to grow a little impatient at what he considered an 
unfair reserve and secresy. 

During the drive home from West Haven to Tregarth, 
Barbie sat almost in silence. It was with a sense of relief that 
she said good-bye to her companions, and entered the cottage, 
where she could think out her thoughts in peace, for Mrs. 
Maddison’s chatter about the new rector and his appearance, 
and so forth, very nearly drove her distracted. 

That he had at once recognized her was certain. That he 
would keep her secret unasked she believed, for there was 
something in Charles Horne’s steady, sedate look, that made 
women and children instinctively trust him. 

She found her father impatient because his roast chicken 
was not ready. Barbie saw to that little matter, then 
she cut up his dinner for him, and told him that she had 
been at church, that the day was fine, but cold, and so on, 
while he listened and mumbled his chicken, and said that 
when the days grew warm again he would go to church too. 
He would go to the Temple Church ; he liked it best. The 
poor old man did not know what he was saying. 

After dinner, Barbie saw him comfortably settled in his 
easy chair; then she went to look for little Jamie. He was 
nearly two months old now, and was a pretty, healthy little 
creature. —_ 

Taking him in her arms, better accustomed now to such 
handling than they had been in London, she wandered out 
with him to a certain lonely spot on the nearest rocks. There 
was little fear of any one interrupting her reverie, for the Tre- 
garth folks always went to West Haven to spend their Sunday 
holiday. They saw little fun or pleasure in pottering about 
amongst the rough crags and jutting rocks that faced the 
bay. 

Wrapped in its warm coverings, the-child slept soundly— 
as soundly and sweetly as though its mother were not dead, 
and its father a convict. 

It gave Barbie a secret pleasure to feel the little helpless 
creature néstling against her bosom. It was something of poor 
Janet’s to love. 

Up and down she walked for a little while, looking out over 
the solemn grey waters, whose breakers dashed almost at her 
feet. It was high tide, and the strip of yellow beach was 
covered. 
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The Bishop’s Stone—a great mass of granite, which some 
very imaginative person had fancied resembled a man with a 
flowing gown, and a mitre on his head—sheltered her from the 
wind. She sat down under its projecting shaft. Many a time 
she had sat thus, with no greater care to agitate her than a 
doubt whether it would be safe to venture in her cockle-shell 
of a boat to West Haven; or whether there were a chance of 
her getting the last new novel from some lucky person who 
might happen to have it. 

She was very much changed now. Everything was 
changed, as she thought bitterly. Even Ned was not quite 
the same. Could it be possible that she must give up her 
child, or lose his love? Latterly he had more than hinted at 
it. The tears, that gathered thickly in her eyes, dimmed 
them, and perhaps prevented her seeing an approaching figure 
—a figure dressed in clerical garb; a tall man, with a great 
stick in his hand, who came straight to the very rock under 
which she sat. 

“Mr. Horne! !” 

In actual distress she jumped up and looked at him,:as 
though his presence were anything but reassuring to her. 

Mr. Horne looked neither abashed nor awkward. He smiled 
a little, and stood still, glancing at the sleeping child for an 
instant. Then he said— 

“T am glad I have met you, Miss Vaughan! I was anxious 
to say a word or two to you; and I hope you will understand 
that I do not wish to add to your recent sorrow, if I refer to 
it; but that I do so because it is best for you to know that 
you may most fully confide that secret to my keeping.” 

“The secret is not mine, Mr. Horne,” she said, colouring. 
‘Being another’s, it is sacred.” 

“T understand you, Miss Vaughan, perfectly. It seems 
that there is some chance of our meeting occasionally. You 
are my parishioner, and therefore in a measure under my care. 
When you were in London, I was aware that you were Miss 
Vaughan ; but I did not know that you lived at Tregarth. I 
noticed to-day that you looked alarmed when you saw me. 
Do not deny it. I can imagine what you felt; and I deter- 
mined, if possible, to see you, and to tell you that you need 
not fear me. The secret that belongs, as you say, to the dead, 
is as sacred to me as it is to you. No living being shall learn 
from me what you wish to conceal. Whether it be right or 
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wrong—and I confess that I dislike secresy in general—l 
pledge myself to do as you wish in this matter!” 

No one could doubt it who looked at him, or heard his 
voice—so composed and steady, that it seemed to make you 
trust him. 

“You are very, very kind, Mr. Horne,” Barbie said, grate- 
fully, and giving him a gentle, tearful look that went straight 
through his formal black waistcoat into his honest heart. 

Not in the least, Miss Vaughan. Only anxious that you 
should clearly understand that you need not fear me—that is 
all. How is the little child, poor little fellow? I hope he is 
getting on well?” 

Barbie could do no less than raise the corner of her warm 
shawl, and let Mr. Horne look at little Jamie. 

“I do what I can for him,” she said, sadly; “ but what can 
I tell him when he gets old enough to ask me about his 
parents ?” 

“You need not trouble yourself yet about that,” he said, 
kindly, seeing that great tears were gathering in Barbie’s eyes. 
“ But, for the present, I should advise you not to stay too long in 
this chilly place. Sheltered as it is, the wind makes its way into 
it. Good-bye, Miss Vaughan! Good-bye, little Jamie!” 

There is a wonderful charm in sympathy. The day 
- seemed to grow suddenly darker, as Mr. Horne disappeared 
behind the great rocks that circled Tregarth Bay. She felt 
as though she could depend on him, and reckon him “ among 
her list of friends.” Though he had not distinctly alluded to 
it, some subtle, hardly definable instinct told her that he knew 
all !—and this was precisely the case ; for Mr. Horne was quite 
~well aware of the arrest and conviction of James Burke, alias 
Guy Howard Beresford; and what was more, he knew, also, 
that the said James Burke was the father of the infant whom 
he had christened in London. 

His age—as she thought, with the natural exaggeration of 
girls of her years—made him quite venerable; and even Ned 
could not be the least bit jealous. Was that Ned crossing the 
rough shingle that divided the rocks from more level ground ? 

Certainly it was. Barbie wished sincerely that she had not 
baby with her now, for he hated to see her nursing the little 
creature. He liked, he said, young ladies to be young ladies, 
and not convert themselves into nursemaids. Besides, she was 
not as nicely dressed as she would have liked to be in her 
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lover’s presence. She wore a great shawl that she knew he 
hated, and her reason for so wrapping herself up, namely, to 
keep the child warm, would not find favour in his eyes. His 
first words, indeed, were hardly propitious. 

“T have had a regular chase after you, Barbie,” he said, 
looking as he spoke at the sleeping child. “I thought you 
knew that I always came to the cottage on Sunday? ‘The 
woman said you were out; she did not know where you had 
gone to, and when I did catch a glimpse of that—that extra- 
ordinary shawl you will persist in wearing—I did not at first 
believe that it was you, because you were evidently enjoying a 
close téte-a-téte with some gentleman. I only hope I did not 
interrupt it. And now you have that child, and our walk is 
spoiled.” 

Barbie could not help sighing, from the very bottom of her 
heart. Certainly he was changed, very much changed, from the 
careless, happy times when he—lodging at West Haven because 
the painters and “ house decorators ’’ were turning Gore Castle 
into a sort of Pandemonium of paint and varnish—would wait 
for long hours on the beach or on the rocks till she could join 
him there. Then he did not find fault with her dress, even 
when she chanced to wear a very ancient red cloak, from which 
the sea air had taken most of its original colour. 

“‘ May I ask who your friend was, Barbie? As well as I 
could see he seemed to be a stranger.”’ 

“Tt was Mr. Horne, our new rector,” she said. 

“Mr. Horne? What a pity he met you with that child in 
your arms! Positively, dearest Barbie, you must not be so 
absurd about it. I wish to Heaven the brat were in Jericho, or 
anywhere else! Here is my mother plaguing me all the day to 
go with her to Paris. Miss Bolteris going; they want me to go 
with them. I don’t know whether I shall go or not, but before 
then I must settle some time for our marriage, Barbie. It 
must not be later than Easter. As for your father’s health, it 
may continue in the same state for years, and you can’t always 
be tied to him. And there need be no difficulty about that 
child, if you will only be reasonable, or, in fact, if you really 
care for me. My mother has made inquiries, and she has heard 
of an asylum, a capital place, where very young children are 
taken in. You pay—that is, I will pay—thirty pounds a year 
for them till they are ten years old, then you pay a hundred 
pounds down, and have no more trouble with them. My 
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mother says she knows of very respectable people who were 
glad enough to get the burden of children that were thrust on 
them off their shoulders. Now, Barbie——” 

In perfect silence she listened to all this. Hdward Maddison 
had chosen a singularly unlucky moment for broaching the 
subject. Not while the sleeping infant lay on her bosom, warm 
and soft as the nestling dove, could she endure the idea of 
sending it to an asylum. The very name irritated her. She 
looked down at the infant. It was smiling in its sleep; the 
long, dark eyelashes rested on the smooth cheek. It:was the 
picture of dead Janet. 

“Ned,” she said, looking up at him very earnestly and 
tenderly, ‘‘ don’t ask me to do that. Wherever I go this child 
must be with me. It has no other friend in the wide world. 
Don’t think that I love you less because [ care so much for it. 
I will do anything for you, but I cannot give it up.” 

“Do you really mean to say, in sober earnest, that you 
intend to bring up that child as your own ? ” 

A quick, bright colour flushed into Barbie’s face. 

“T don’t understand you, Ned. What I meant to say was 


that I will not be parted from it. As long as I live, while I 
have a home, that home shall be his also. Poor little helpless 


creature !—it would break my heart to part with it!” 


“ You will not send it away, though I ask you? Good 
heavens, Barbie! do you know what you are doing? You are 
driving me away from you. No man in his senses would marry 
a girl who persists in keeping such secrets from her lover, and 
who drags a child about with her, in spite of all advice and 
remonstrance—a child that belongs to nobody, and that has 
another and a very comfortable home offered to it. Then all I 
can say is—Choose between him and me; for I swear if you 
continue obstinate about this matter, I shall consider that you 
desire to break off our engagement altogether.” 

Edward Maddison was in a white heat of passion. 

** As you wish,” was her reply. Barbie was a very proud 
girl, and his last words had stung her to the quick. The rubicon 
was passed. She walked in perfect silence to the little gate 
that led to the cottage, pressing the child closely to her breast, 
as though to stifle the passionate throbbings of her heart. 

Ned walked by her side, as angry as a man of his easy 
temperament could well be. She had chosen between them, 
and there was an end to the matter. 
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He did not, could not, know the wild contest that was 
raging in poor Barbie’s heart. He did not even notice her 
deathly paleness, he was saying to himself that he had done 
right in clinching the matter. 

Close to the gate he stopped, and held out his hand. 

** Ts it to be good-bye then in earnest ?” he said. 

“Tt must be,” she replied, calmly, but with a changed 
voice. ‘I will not give up the child.” 

“Then the sooner we say it the better. You never can 
have cared for me, that I swear, or you would not let. such a 
thing separate us.” 

Without waiting for a reply from Barbie he turned away. 
They were parted. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Then,” said she, ‘I am very dreary— 
He will not come,’ she said. 
She wept, ‘I am a-weary, a-weary — 
O God! that I were dead!’” 


Mrs. Manppison took good care to “ strike while the iron was 
hot,” and before Edward had quite made up his mind as to the 
utility or inutility of requesting Barbie to reconsider her deci- 
sion, his mother had made ail her arrangements for a trip to 
the Continent. And in two days Gore Castle was left to the 
dominion of the housekeeper. The drawing-rooms were shut 
up, and a paragraph in the ‘“‘ West Haven Sentinel ” announced 
that Mrs. Maddison, and Edward Maddison, Esq., with their 
suite, had left Gore Castle for France. 

Ned’s heart was sore enough when he left England, for he 
really had loved Barbie, and he felt somehow lonely and astray 
without either seeing her, or receiving those fond little notes 
that she had been in the habit of sending him. 

But Barbie! There were times, many and oft, when she 
could have gladly lain down and died. Sometimes, during 
those first days and weeks of separation, she well nigh went 
out of her senses. There were times, when, had Edward been 
by her side, and had he again pressed the question that had 
been the turning point of their lives, I think her decision 
would have been different. She pined for his voice, his look, 
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his soft whispers, the touch of his hand. She dreamt of him 
at night. And oh! the dreary awakening, the long, long days 
when all things seemed an absolute blank to her. 

Never a word came to her from Paris, where he and his 
party were spending the time gaily enough. 

And so the wintry days passed away, and the feeble earth 
began to arouse from its swoon, and the pale purple violet, 
and virgin primrose, appeared in the sheltered hedges, and the 
soft green leaves unfolded themselves on the bare brown 
branches. And over the great sea came floods of light, as if 
from another world, and the whole air seemed to be filled with 
a wonderful wealth of reviving life and hope. 

Those early spring days were hard to bear. It is hard, 
even if it be unreasonably selfish, to see all things happy 
when our hearts are well nigh breaking. 

She lived through them to be sure, and did not die. She 
ate and drank, slept and got up, tended her father, and played 
with and nursed the poor baby that had cost her so dear, but 
it was hard work after all. Something had passed away from 
her life, never to return—the glory and freshness of an early 
love. 

In after years she wondered that she had been able to live 
through such a time of sorrow, and when she did speak of it, 
which was very seldom, she would change colour, and falter as 
though a painful wound were touched. 

Ned did not return to Gore Castle that spring. Barbie 
heard that he and his mother were in Paris, then a rumour 
came that they were going to Italy. Miss Bolter was still with 
them. 

The summer stole on, and found them still absent. It was 
better, perhaps, for Barbie that thus it should be, for time was 
gently doing his unfailing work, and she was learning at last 
to live without Edward. 

Such gifts as she had received from him, his picture, even 
the betrothed ring that she had so proudly worn, she had sent 
back to him. 

Barbie was not a girl to do anything by halves. But while 
she was losing one lover, she was, all unconsciously to herself, 
gaining another. 

Mr. Horne, grave, middle-aged man as he was, was very 
often at Tregarth; he had made friends with poor old Mr. 
Vaughan, who liked to talk to him about politics, and who 
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would babble on by the hour on that entrancing topic, though 
he confused Lord Palmerston with Louis Philippe, and made 
George the Fourth come to life again and sit on the throne, 
instead of the great lady who does occupy it. 

Charles Horne found himself drawn to that shabby little 
cottage, with its dingy furniture ; he loved to watch Barbie, as 
she sat, silent and grave, at work in the sunny window, or paced 
up and down the garden walk with little Jamie in her arms. 

‘That is a girl worth loving,” he said to himself. 

He said it with a sigh, for he knew he loved her, and he 
feared that he did so hopelessly. 

She liked him very much, and was glad when he came, and 
was sorry when he went away, but the rapturous heart-flush 
with which she used to greet Ned Maddison, the ecstacy of 
meeting him, and the pain with which she used to say good- 
bye, even when their next meeting was the next day—all 
these were gone, never to return. 

Mr. Horne never spoke about their first meeting in London. 
It was best, he thought, that they should keep silence about it, 
and he shrank from giving Barbie pain. It made a link be- 
tween them, that would in any case have made them friends ; 
in his case the feeling was stronger and warmer, but as for 
Barbie, she liked him, and trusted and confided in him, but 
she did not forget Ned Maddison. 

News came from him at last. When the autumn had 
turned the summer leaves to russet gold, one of Mrs. Maddi- 
son’s familiar friends at West Haven received a much crossed 
and highly perfumed letter from that lady, announcing that, 
“ Her darling Edward was going to marry that sweetest girl, 
Fanny Bolter. They would spend the honeymoon in Florence, 
and come home for Christmas.” 

Barbie heard it in due time. At first she felt an exceeding 
great and bitter pang, all the old dreadful agony came back to 
her, but she had learnt to conceal her feelings, and when Mr. 
Horne came that day with a great parcel of new books for her 
especial benefit, she was only a little paler and quieter than 
usual. 

The old man was basking in the autumnal! sun, his chair 
being rolled out into the little garden. Barbie had been 
working, but when Mr. Horne came she laid down the little 
frock which she was making, and presently they two walked 


3D) 
up and down, stopping now and.then to say a word or two to 
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the old man, or to watch the gleam of the breakers as they 
dashed against the cliffs. 

And then he, seeing her look so pale and sad, yet so sweet 
and lovely, said to her quietly— 

“ Miss Vaughan, may I ask you something ? ” 

“‘ Certainly,” she said, a little surprised. 

“You do not look well; does anything trouble you, in 
which I can help you? I wish you would learn to look on me 
as a friend.” 

“You are very kind,” was her reply. ‘I am in no trouble 
of any kind that can be helped. If I were, I would go to you 
sooner than to any one in the world.” 

The whole soul of the man melted within him at these 
words, spoken by that honest, thrilling voice. 

“ Ah! I would to God it were so!” he said, very gently 
and calmly, looking at her as if he would read his fate in her 
eyes. ‘“ Will you come to me, and give me all your cares, and 
anxieties, and troubles, to bear, as well as I can, for and with 
you? For I love you, Miss Vaughan, very dearly, and if you 
will be my wife I think I could make you happy. Will you 
give me your love in return? Can you be content to be my 
wife? If you can, I can only say, never was man so happy as 
I shall be.” 

But she was silent. He was asking for her love, and this 
she could not give him. He continued :— 

“This morning I got a letter, offermg me the Deanery of 
Lowchester. If I accept it, let me do so with the hope of 
your love. Let me think of it as my future home, to which 
you will come, with little Jamie. He will be my child as well 
as yours, and I will promise you to love him as heartily as you 
do yourself.” 

Then he stopped, for his last words had brought great, 
heavy tears, slow dropping, from her eyes. 

“This cannot be, Mr. Horne,” she said, softly, her mind 
involuntarily returning to another proposal. She remembered 
Ned’s passionate, almost violent protestations; his eager 
assurances, his vows and promises. 

Mr. Horne had spoken in his usual steady tone, but there 
was a new sweetness and depth in it, that Barbie could not 
help recognizing. 

“You are too good for me, and I could not be your wife, 
because ——” 
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“There can be but one reason, Barbie” (for the first time 
calling her by her Christian name), “and that is, I hope, not 
your reason. Latterly I have hoped and thought that you did 
care for me. I almost wish that I loved you less, for I feel as 
if the very excess of my love made me appear cold towards 
you. Look at me, Barbie, and tell me that you will be mine.” 

She looked at him fora moment. Then her eyes fell be- 
neath his gaze, and she said, sadly enough— 

“T am sorry you have said this, Mr. Horne. You are my 
only friend. I do like you—love you—very much, but I do 
not love you as a wife should love her husband. I have been 
very unhappy—oh! so miserable; and I feel as if my heart 
were dead within me. But please don’t be angry with me, be 
my friend always, for God knows I want one.” 

Speaking thus, she laid her small hand in his. Then the 
great and overpowering passion that makes all men alike, 
whether they wear the dress of the Churchman, or the gayer 
garb of the soldier, made Charles Horne for a moment forget 
the reserve and restraint that many years of quiet study had 
imposed on him. 

His face changed, growing of a sudden pale and worn, as 
of a’ man who has gone through a deadly illness. He caught 
both her hands in his, and held them so; then disengaging 
one of his, still holding her prisoner, he drew her close to him, 
and held her for one instant to his heart. 

“ Your friend, alvways—and some time perhaps, Barbie, you 
will love me, and come to me, and make me happy. My 
darling, my own noble Barbie, the one peerless woman in 
the whole world to me; good-bye.” 

Then he gently released her, leaving her standing with a 
crimson blush on her face, and a heart that beat as wildly as 
his own. Was she sorry, or angry? She knew not. She 
only knew that he had asked her to be his wife, and that she 
had refused him. She stood in silence, trying to recover her 
usual composure, before she went back to her father, who, poor 
man, was dozing under the tree with his white head sunk on 
his breast, little thinking that his danghter was passing 
through one of those passionate trials of a woman’s life that 
she never forgets, even until her dying day. 

Mr. Horne had left the garden, and was gone. The West 
Haven folk soon learned that their rector was to be the new Dean 
of Lowchester. Not avery great move for him, so far as money 
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matters were concerned ; and it was certain that the new dean 
would have his hands very full, for Lowchester was just then 
animated by a fierce war between two church parties, who 
seemed to agree in nothing but in 


“ Fighting for conciliation, 
And hating each other for the love of God.” 


Barbie soon learned that Mr. Horne had accepted the post; 
he was to leave West Haven immediately. 

“And I lose the best and truest friend that ever woman 
had,” she said sadly to herself. 

With all a true woman’s inconsistency, I verily believe that 
she would have gladly heard that he had refused it. She — 
knew in her heart of hearts that she would miss him, and that 
sorely. She would, doubtless, have been quite happy had he 
remained her silent and constant adorer, exacting nothing in 
return but her willing friendship. 

She had, I think, dreamed of some such happy arrange- 
ment: and now at once the blow fell: he had proposed to her, 
been refused, and was going away. Jamie loved Mr. Horne 
with the perfectly selfish and one-sided love of a child of a year 
old, who knows whence comes the unfailing supply of “goodies” 
and picture-books. 

He would miss him, even poor, old, childish Mr. Vaughan 
would miss him ; every one at West Haven regretted his de- 
parture, even though they were a little proud of the new dean 
having been taken from amongst them; and the few visitors 
that found their unfrequent way to unfashionable Tregarth 
used to bewail his accession of dignity so persistently that it 
nearly drove Barbie distracted. 

He came again before he left West Haven. But nothing 
more was said on the one subject that both knew they were 
thinking of, for the weather had grown wild and stormy, and 
their interviews had been within-doors, with Mr. Vaughan as 
audience; and he, having retained in his feeble brain the fact 
of Mr. Horne’s intended change, would allow no one to speak 
but himself. 

“You will see me soon again,’ were Mr. Horne’s last 
words. ‘If you wish to give me very great pleasure, you will 
write to me to say how all here are, especially little Jamie. 
Will you promise to do so?” 

But Barbie hesitated. Indeed her words seemed somehow 
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“not to come very easily just now. He was going, and though 


he spoke cheerfully of returning soon again, her heart felt sad 
and heavy. 

Mr. Vaughan cried plentifully, wiping away each tear with 
precision—he wept at the slightest cause; and as for Barbie, 
it was with great difficulty that she managed to prevent her- 
self from doing the same. But cry she would not. The tears 
were in her eyes, but did not fall, as she heard him say the 
“‘ good-bye ” that was to separate them. 

He held her hand in his for a moment, then gently saying, 
“God bless and keep you always,” he shook hands with her 
father and left the room. 

This winter was, altogether, an exceptionally lucky one, 
as far as news went, for West Haven. Here was their new 
rector made a dean. And what was almost as stirring an 
event, Edward Maddison’s marriage had taken place in due 
time, and the bride and bridegroom were to return to Gore 
Castle early in spring. 

Ned Maddison had quite forgotten Barbie; that is, he 
remembered that she existed, and that there had been some 
“ love-passages ”’ between them, but that was all. He could 
and would have met her now, without the least embarrassment. 
She had, herself, deliberately chosen to break off their engage- 
ment, and he had, since then, married the “ most charming 
girl in the world.” 

They were a perfectly well-suited pair. Fanny was young 
and pretty, good-humoured and agreeable—exactly one of 
those girls to whom 


‘A primrose on the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is,” 


and no more. She had not an ounce of romance or of tender- 
ness in her whole composition. On the other hand, she had 
thirty thousand pounds. Ned would stand for the West Haven 
borough, would enter parliament, make a good speech or so, 
and fancy himself an orator; and would, in all probability, 
grow very stout and a little lazy. 

To do Ned simple justice, he little guessed the suffering 


and sorrow that Barbie had gone through since his abrupt 


departure, just one year ago. He little knew the long, sad 
hours spent by her, looking at the grey, heaving waters of 
the bay; or wandering along the quiet country roads, where 
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every stick and stone, and landmark, seemed too vividly to 
recall Edward’s presence to her. 

He could no more understand Barbie’s nature than a child 
can comprehend the working of a steam-engine ; and perhaps 
this was not quite her fault. At any rate, as he said, all was 
at an end now. He hoped that Barbie would be good friends 
with Fanny, poor thing ; she must lead an awful life with that 
old fool of a father; and to all this Fanny agreed, and wondered 
what Miss Vaughan would say when she saw Fanny’s new 
pink poult de soie, with Mechlin trimmings. 

Fanny really pitied Miss Vaughan. 

A life, without the excitement of going to London, and 
wearing poult de soie dresses, seemed to Mrs. Edward Mad- 
dison a terrible one. 

So, with the spring, bride and bridegroom returned to what 
the county papers were pleased to call their “ ancestral hall,” 
and presently they issued cards for a very grand ball, to which 
the cream of the West Haven Society was invited. 

Though it was spring, there were chilling east winds and 
nipping frosts ; the winter-king seemed still to hold his own, in 
spite of lengthening days. 

Fanny drove out daily in her grand new carriage, looking 
as blooming and as comfortable as ever did a pretty English 
bride. And in the course of time Barbie Vaughan met Ned 
Maddison again. Barbie looked cold and pale; she no longer 
loved this other woman’s husband, but she did not forget the 
past. He called her “Miss Vaughan,” as though she had 
never been “ dearest, sweetest Barbie ;” as though he had 
never held her close to him, and sworn that he loved her better 
than he did his life. 

Fanny thought Miss Vaughan very proud. “And not one 
bit pretty, now is she, Edward? I declare she used to be 
much better-looking. And did you see what an old-fashioned 
way her hair was done? Just pushed back, and gathered up 
in a great knot behind.” 

Of course Edward, as in duty bound, assented to all that 
his wife said. He thought Miss Vaughan was very much 
“gone off ;” she was quite sallow, and as for dress, well, 
Fanny had such good taste about everything that she put on, 
that no other woman beside her looked anything but a dowdy. 
A hundred times a day he thanked Providence that he had 
married as he had done. 
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“So that boy was still living with the Vaughans? What 
an idea! A great hungry brat of eighteen months old, never 
quiet, never silent, pulling Barbie’s hair all down about her 
shoulders with his caresses, and running like a wild beast into 
the room, even when visitors chanced to be there.”’ 

This was his way of telling of poor little Jamie. Yet, but 
for that child, but for his soft, small clinging hands, his broken, 
pretty chatter, his love for Barbie, I think it would have been 
worse for Barbie. He repaid her a hundredfold for all her care 
by his affection. In all things he was the perfect image of 
poor Janet. 

Barbie looked forward to the future, as we all do—God 
help us in our blindness !—and she saw, or fancied she saw, 
her own life brightened by the love and devotion of Jamie. 

She would be an old maid. She would live for him alone, 
her dark life cheered by his presence, his young hopes and 
anticipations. 

Somehow she felt quite old, and yet she was but twenty- 
two, and had lived the quiet country life that always preserves 
the purity and freshness of girlhood in its early beauty. 

Once or twice the Dean of Lowchester wrote to her simple 
little notes, carefully worded, merely telling her of his new 
post, or sending her something for little Jamie. He spoke of 
coming soon to West Haven; when he did he hoped to see 
her, that was all. 

Some men no sooner put pen to paper than their whole 
souls seem to flow into the ink. Charles Horne was by no 
means one of those emotional scribes. You could not have 
guessed from those letters that he loved the girl to whom they 
were written with a passionate devotion that would end only 
with his life. He hungered and thirsted for her, her sweet 
face came betwixt him and his devotions—night and day 
he thought of her; still he ended his short notes with the 
formal, and not too expressive, ‘‘ Yours sincerely,”’ with which 
we close our epistles to the every-day acquaintance whom, per- 
hays, even while we write, we most devoutly wish at Jericho. 

She herself hardly knew how eagerly she looked forward 
to his coming, and how she dreaded lest some unforeseen chance 
should hinder this meeting. Had Charles Horne been the 
most astute and cunning instead of the most guileless and 
straightforward of lovers, he could have devised no better 
plan for making Barbie care for him. 
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At West Haven she felt secure of him. He was near her, 
she could see him constantly, she heard continually of him. 

But at Lowchester it was very different. She could not 
see him, she heard but little of him, and she began to pine 
for his presence, for his kindly frank greeting, for that sym- 
pathy that she was so sure of from him. He was to come 
to West Haven in April. The frosts had gone, and the days 


*¢ When the cool aspen fingers of the rain 
Feel for the eyelids of the earth in spring,” 


began to grow soft and bright, and the awakening world 
roused itself from its long sleep. 

Barbie found herself, saying over and over again, that he 
would soon be here. Day after day she and little Jamie would 
wander off to the great grey rocks, from whence she could 
best see the West Haven road. Did she love him? She 
hardly asked herself that question; she was quite content to 
let it remain unasked, and therefore unanswered. She only 
knew that the time seemed very long and dreary, when week 
after week passed, and the Dean of Lowchester came not to 
West Haven. 


CHAPTER IX, 
A RACE WITH THE TIDE. 


Cartes Horne was lying, sick unto death, at Lowchester. 
Coming home late one night from a kindly visit to a sick man, 
he had made some preparations for his visit to West Haven. 
His servant, coming in to ascertain by what train he would 
leave the following morning, found him lying on his sofa, 
looking alarmingly ill. Doctor Freeman, the Lowchester 
authority, shook his head. To bed the dean must go; and 
from that bed it seemed but too evident that he would never 
rise a living man. 

It was fever—not the old-fashioned malady of which our 
fathers died, and which was as violent as it was short in its 
course. Charles Horne seldom lost his senses; he lay there, 


suffering acutely, indeed, but oppressed most of all by a deadly 
sinking and lethargy. 
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Doctor Freeman was alarmed. Another wise man was sent 
for from London ; they laid their heads together, and came to 
the conclusion that the dean was suffering from a severe attack 
of typhoid fever. What was more, they whispered softly to 
each other that it was, to say the least of it, a bad case. The 
very suddenness of the illness alarmed them. Weary and 
faint, racked with torturing pain, half unconscious, he lay in 
the darkened room, not knowing that the birds were singing, 
and the air of heaven was fresh with the odour of a hundred 
opening blossoms. Night and day were all alike to him. 

Charles Horne was something of a physician himself, and 
he knew very well, even without the grave and anxious looks 
of the doctors, that he was in danger. Never a very strong or 
robust man, he had little force of constitution to resist the 
undermining attacks of the fever ; he was sinking rapidly, even 
while Barbie, at lonely Tregarth, was looking forward to 
meeting him again. Charles Horne was a good man, yet now 
he looked back on life with a feeble regret. It was hard to 
die while his future hopes were bound up in Barbie’s love, and 
when he could not even hope to see her again. 

** Am I in danger ?”’ he asked Doctor Freeman. 

“You are ill, very ill; but I have seen patients who were 
in greater danger than you are recover. At the same time, if 
you will allow me to say so, it would be best to arrange your 
worldly affairs.” 

“T understand you, doctor,” said the sick man. 

He made his will, half a dozen lines or so, by which he left 
one half of his property to certain charities, the rest to Barbara 
Vaughan. 

Then he slept peacefully. Sometimes, with the strange 
wanderings of a sick man’s fancy, he would speak to Barbie as 
though she were actually present. All through his illness her 
image never left him. : 

“Would she come to me, my darling—my love—it she 
knew I were dying?” he thought; and he turned his feeble 
head on his pillow with a sigh, as he recollected that she was 
at West Haven, while he was at Lowchester, and that he had 
no right—not even that of an acknowledged lover—to ask her 
to come to him. 

“Did you hear the news, my dear Miss Vaughan?” said a 
West Haven acquaintance to Barbie. 

“No ;—at least, 1 don’t. know what news you mean. I 
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heard that there is a morning concert at Gore Castle to-day, 
that there is to be a ball to-night, and an archery féte to- 
morrow. But I suppose that is not what you mean, is it?” 

“ Not at all. Mine is very sad news. ‘T'he poor dear dean 
—our late rector, you know—don’t you remember him? Oh, 
such a nice man! and such a preacher! You remember him, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, yes—perfectly—what about him?” Barbie’s heart 
almost ceased to beat. Was he dead? 

“ Well, I heard at West Haven just now, at the post-office, 
that he is dying. As bad as ever he can be with the worst 
kind of fever. Of course he caught it poking into those dirty 
lanes at Lowchester. But what a pity it is!” 

This was the first that Barbie heard of the matter. Charles 
Horne little knew with what tenderness and regret she thought 
of him, or how often she went to West Haven to try to hear 
something about him. He did not, could not, know what sad 
tears she shed when the news came that he was no better; 
nay, that he was worse. 

Then she asked herself the question, Did she love this man 
who was dying, far away from her? And in the deep silence 
of the night watches, and by the lonely rocks on the sea-shore, 
her heart answered her, at last, that she did. 

April passed away. When May came, those who watched 
day by day and hour by hour in Charles Horne’s sick chamber 
began to hope that after all his portion still might be in the 
land of the living. He was in danger still, but the fever 
seemed to be abating a little. Feeble as an infant, with long, 
wasted fingers and hollow cheeks, and a black beard that made 
the surrounding pallor the more yhastly, he lay in the very 
shadow of death. Then came a time when his whole desire 
was to sleep. He would sleep for many hours together, until, 
indeed, he must be roused to take the- needful nourishment ; 
for the doctors said, “If we can but keep up his strength he 
may do.” He would rather have slept than take the food, but 
that would not do, so they fed him on beef-tea, and jelly, and 
broth, and such-like messes—and kept away the grim angel 
that was hovering so near him—with a tea-spoon ! 

“‘ Have I been very long ill?” he asked. 

He was out of danger now; was able to sit up, propped 
with pillows, and to look with feeble, eager eyes out of the 


window that was half opened, to let the sweet, pure air of the 
36 
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May day into his room. A great sense of thankfulness filled 
his soul; he liked to sit quiet and rest, and let his mind 
ponder on the mercy of the good God who had spared him yet 
a little longer. 

“You have been ill more than six weeks,” was the reply. 
Looking out, he knew that it must be so, for the trees that 
were but faintly tinged with pale green, when he last saw 
them, were spreading their emerald richness in the warm air, 
the early roses were in bloom in the garden, and the faint, 
delicious breath of newly-mown hay crept into the sick room. 

“ And as soon as ever you are able to move,” added the 
doctor, “there is a positive necessity, my dear dean, for 
change of air. There is nothing like it. In your case, par- 
ticularly, you would not recover strength without it. A month 
or so away from this, plenty of fresh air, a little exercise, and 
—perfect idleness, and plenty of nourishment, will make a new 
man of you.” 

But it was some time before Charies Horne could follow 
this part of Doctor Freeman’s advice. And when he found 
himself once more strong enough to think of a railway-carriage 
without shrinking, he made arrangements for taking a short 
holiday, and—rather to the surprise of the doctor, who would 
have recommended Scarborough or Harrogate—he set off in 
eager haste to West Haven. , 

He arrived there at noon, on a blithe, glowing day, when 
the May sunshine was pouring its yellow light on the quaint 
old town of West Haven, and the rocks that were lying bleak 
and bare, for it was low water. 

West Haven was in a state of commotion. Mrs. Maddison, 
of Gore Castle, was giving a morning party, and the principal 
‘“gentry ” of the town were invited; while the poor people 
determined that they, too, would have a peep at the festivities, 
and come in for a share of the sight-seeing without an in- 
vitation. 

Neither carriage nor car, nor conveyance of any kind, could 
Charles Horne procure for love or money that day. The tide 
was out, no chance of getting across to Tregarth in a boat, 
and it was a considerable distance round by land. The host 
of the Crown Inn could suggest nothing, unless, indeed, he 
—the dean—would wait until late that evening, when some 
one of the gigs or hack-carriages should return from Gore 
Uastle. The landlord! knew nothing of Tregarth. He never 
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went there, he knew nothing of the folk there; it seemed a 
poor place enough. 

Charles Horne listened patiently to his host’s replies. Then 
a thought struck him. The tide was very far out—unusually 
far out indeed, for it was what is called a spring tide—why not 
go straight across from West Haven to Tregarth? It would be 
but a couple of hours’ walk, at the longest. The tide was but 
just on the flow; surely it could be done ! 

Charles Horne did not need to take any one’s advice or 
opinion on this matter; he knew, as well as eny old salt at 
West Haven how soon that black, outstretching surface would 
be swept over by the silver, swift-dashing breakers that were 
as yet only visible in the far distance. It would be little more 
than a pleasant walk, and the man’s very soul thirsted within 
him to see Barbie once again. Had she heard of his illness ? 
had she been sorry for him? would she listen this time to his 
pleadings ? 

This middle-aged Churchman was as madly in love as any 
beardless ensign that ever carried her Majesty’s colours. 
Half-way between West Haven and Tregarth, covered at high- 
water, but plainly visible now, stood a flat rock—the “ Lady’s 
Table” they called it. From this rock he could, he knew, see 
Tregarth. He looked at his watch as he left the Crown: half- 
past one. The tide was coming in fast; but fast as it came 
in, he would run no risk. So he set out, provided with a 
stout stick to aid him in his expedition, and longing for the 
moment when he could see, standing on the low sloping 
Tregarth shore, the cottage that held his darling. 

Perhaps it is the last lingering feebleness of the fever that 
makes his pace a slow one; certain it is, that long before the 
“Lady’s Stone” is reached, he sees with surprise the glisten- 
ing crests of the great rollers advancing ominously near. 

The tide, according to his careful calculations, ought not 
to be so close to him, not for another hour. There could be 
no mistake about it. He could see the opal-coloured masses 
of the fringed waves, as they stole on, and broke on the rocks 
that stood, like advanced guards, far out into the bay. 

Still walking, and quickening his steps, he looks at his 
watch. God of heaven! the watch has stopped! What does 
this mean? It means that he is a lost man. In one short 
half-hour the tide will be up at the “ Lady’s Stone,” and he 
has not reached that yet. 
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Charles Horne is no coward; but at this prospect, this 
certainty, the cold sweat of agony wets his face. There is no 
help for him. The advancing waters are swift as fate, pitiless 
as death; no swimmer could do more than struggle vainly 
with this thundering and mighty force—not a man amongst 
the stout West Haven men would peril his life in that sea. 

Already the spray of the foremost waves wets him ; they 
advance steadily; then, with what seems to this poor lost 
mortal almost a hellish irony, they appear to recede a little; 
but itis only to break again with a nearer and a redoubled 
vigour. : 

When he reaches the “ Lady’s Rock,” he will have a little— 
and but a little—respite. And he does reach it, and sees from 
its smooth black crest the shore of Tregarth and Barbie’s 
cottage, and for an instant he almost forgets his deadly peril. 
Life, and love, and happiness, all will be taken from him to- 
gether. 

Good-bye to Barbie ; good-bye to the sweet hopes that had 
come to him so late in life; he must die, helpless, without one 
farewell word or look from her, to tell him that at the last she 
loved him. 

He stood motionless on that. black rock, looking out on the 
advancing tide. No use in shouting; amidst that wild waste 
of waters no human voice could be heard. He must die like a 
dog; but not as a dog must die, prayerless and distracted. In 
that dire extremity he sent up a petition to the Power that 
made earth andsea. He prayed for help; if that might not 
come, for mercy, that at least the last struggle might be a 
short one; he prayed for Barbie, that all good might come to 
her, here and hereafter. 

During those few words of unspoken entreaty, he had 
covered his face with his hands; when he looked out again, 
the first angry white-crested wave had wet the base of the 
rock, 

All this time the wide-open gates of Gore Castle had 
admitted streams of gaily-dressed guests. 

Mrs. Edward Maddison was in her glory. She was as 
finely dressed as was possible, and had some reason to con- 
gratulate herself on having the most expensive and outré 
bonnet that eould be procured for this special occasion. 

Barbie Vaughan was not there. One or two of the guests 


had asked if ‘ poor Miss Vaughari would be there?”? And 
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Mrs. Edward Maddison had replied, with a shake of her head, 
“Oh dear no; certainly not. She never gues out; and be- 
sides, you know ” And then the matter had been dropped, 
for if you are poor and proud, you must not expect the guests 
at morning parties to care very much whether you are in 
existence or not. 

Barbie all this while sat working in the little garden by 
her father’s side. She is paler than ever, thinner; her sweet 
face is inexpressibly sad; sometimes she stoops down to hear 
what her father is saying, or trying to say, to her. 

With a great and holy patience she tends the feeble and 
childish old man, and bears his peevish complaints, his absurd, 
meaningless chatter, with perfect sympathy and love. 

She has heard of the dean’s recovery, and that is all. 
Some West Haven gossip set a rumour afloat that he had gone 
to Italy, that his doctors had said to him, solemnly, “ You 
must go to Italy at once, or we won’t be answerable for your 
health.” 

Not hearing from him, or of him, she concludes that he 
has left England; and she sighs as she thinks of the great 
and precious love that she cast away from her carelessly. 

Still thinking of him, and longing with a great and pas- 
sionate yearning to see him again, she looks out seaward. 
The tide is coming in, the glad sun shines on the great silver 
waves, far out to sea. ‘The vivid flood of radiance dazzles her 
eyes; she looks again and again. For either it is her fancy, 
or else there is a figure standing on the summit of the “ Lady’s 
Rock,” with the hungry, eager waves leaping wildly at his 
feet. She looks again—there is some one. 

Once before Barbie saw a man standing there. Others 
had seen him. Strong arms went out to save him, but they 
had been too late; and now, with a sickening horror and 
dread, she remembers how sadly and slowly they had borne 
his body up the rocks to his home, which he had left alive that 
morning. 

In two minutes she was standing on the beach. There, 
stretched at full length, lay the ne’er-do-well of the Tregarth 
neighbourhood, Reuben Tregarva by name. 

““There’s a man on the ‘ Lady’s Rock,’” cries Barbie, 
pointing with an eager finger, and her face all aflame with 
passionate eagerness. 

The lad started up. “So there be!” he said; “ and he’s 
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as dead as dead can be! There, in five minutes the stone wil 
be under water.” 

“ Come with me—you must; my boat is here. Oh for 
God’s sake, Reuben, make haste.”’ 

She was in the boat, even as she spoke, and was unfasten- 
ing the chain that tied it to the land. ' 

Reuben hesitated. He shook his head. ‘There’s a hole 
in her, Miss Barbie, as big as yer fist; look, it’s stuffed with 
that old clout; but it won’t hold. Don’t ye go, Miss.” 

He might as well have talked to the boat itself. Sit 
still, and see a human being perish without trying to save him ! 
that was not Barbie’s way! The boat was hardly safe; still, 
the distance was short. She would, at least, make the venture. 

She sat down, grasping her oars. Three strokes !—the 
light skiff shot out from the beach into the gradually deepen- 
ing water. She turned her head for an instant towards the 
rock. The man had seen her—was waving his handkerchief 
to her! She did her best; but she was rowing right in the © 
very teeth of the tide, which was running in with fearful vio- 
lence. Reuben Tregarva, who stood watching her from the 
beach, shading his eyes with his hand, saw her for one moment 
suspend her rowing. ‘Then he heard an exceeding bitter cry ! 
She had recognized Charles Horne ! 

And that supreme moment seemed to Barbie almost a life- 
time of agony ; for the rock was almost completely under water 
now, and it was impossible to retain a foot-hold on it, with the 
might of the breakers rolkng against it! The boat flew 
through, or rather over, the surf like a sea-bird—but she was 
leaking! Already an ominous quantity of water was oozing 
in through the hastily-stopped aperture. 

Could she reach him in time ? 

Well was it for her that thought was absolutely impossible. 
Her body, her mind, her whole soul, seemed to be knit to- 
gether to make that last effort ! 

On the shore, Reuben—still breathlessly watching—saw 
her rowing aS no woman surely ever rowed before! He saw 
the black figure waver, for an instant, under the shock of the 
great green breaker—but the boat was near him now. Could 
he but keep his foot-hold two minutes longer he was safe ! 

The boat darted, like a living thing, towards him. Barbie 
knew by experience how to manage it—how best to avoid the 
breakers, and to keep it always with the sharp pointed prow 
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towards the force of the tide. But she was alone, and single- 
handed ! 

They were close to each other now. Their eyes met. Good 
God! what a look that is! There is but a few feet of boiling, 
surging water between them. Like a flash of lightning, the 
oars sprang into the air; the boat, driven on by that last 
great stroke, flew sheer against the rock. But the breakers 
are stronger than Love itself! Even as she stretched out her 
arms to him, he slipped! Before he could recover himself 
another wave smote him so fiercely that it swept him, as the 
breeze sweeps the withered leaf, down into the awful whirl- 
pool that was boiling beneath ! 

She sees it all! and her great, true heart beats wildly ; her 
teeth are set; her dark eyes look into those depths into which 
he has just sunk. The boat remains suspended, as it were, 
on the quivering water. He rises! 

As he does so, she bends over the water; and, for a mo- 
ment, death is almost certain for both of them. How she does 
it she knows not; she holds him in her arms! ‘The retreating 
wave cannot take him from her this time; instead, it gives her 
a little inestimable space of bare rock. 

In two seconds that will be covered again; but in those 
two seconds he is saved! Blinded, and stunned, and breath- 
less, he is safe ! 

There is no time for greeting, a love-meeting, or thanks- 
giving—all that will come by and by. One smile she gives 
him; then, just saying, ‘‘ Please don’t say one word now; only 
sit very still,” she turns the boat homeward. 

Over the waves it tosses, Barbie rowing as deftly and 
swiftly as before; and then, after one strong pull, shipping her 
oars, the boat glides up a yard or so right on the beach. She 
is trembling from head to foot now, but still bravely keeps 
back the tears of very joy and thankfulness that make her eyes 
so dim. He has been ill, and this danger and this wetting 
may be perilous to him. 

But he, holding her hand fast in his, delays her, as she 
would hurry him up to the cottage to dry himself, and to 
swallow hot coffee and cordials. 

“ Barbie,” he says, “how am I to thank you?’ ‘ 

She looks at him, with the loveliest colour coming into her 
cheeks, but says nothing. 

“Do you know why I came to West Haven to-day ?” he 
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continued. ‘ Because I cannot live without you—because, if 
you do not love me, it had been kinder to let me die in the 
waves yonder !” 

She is crying now, very heartily, and still is silent. 

“My darling! my love! my own!” he whispers, very 


softly, holding out his arms; and she—still weeping, but not 
in bitterness—lets him gather her to his breast, and hold her 
so, as he will hold her, to their life’s end ! 


END OF “ BARBIE VAUGHAN.”’ 








Animals in Hable and Art. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


a Vn 


THERE is a fine irony in the use we make of the terms “ brutal ” 
and “beastly,” “manly ” and *‘ humane.” As no brute ever 
kicks its mate to death, nor any beast makes itself drunk, it is 
a happy use of language by which our Police Reports invariably 
qualify the first class of outrage as ‘ brutal,” and the condition 
of a tipsy man wallowing in the gutter as “beastly.” On the 
other hand, it is by a pretty, if not well deserved, compliment to 
ourselves, that we describe the courage transcendently displayed 
by a hen on behalf of her chickens as pre-eminently “ manly ;” 
and when we have occasion to speak of compassionateness, 
complacently call the quality “‘ Humanity,” as if the race from 
which has sprung all the Herods, Neros, Alvas, and Majendies, 
of ancient and modern times, were quite incapable of cruelty. 
In one of Aisop’s fables, charmingly rendered by La 
Fontaine, a lion is shown a picture wherein a man stands 
triumphant over one of the animal’s own kind which he has 
just vanquished. The four-footed critic in the fable simply 


remarks :— 
“‘ Avec plus de raison nous aurions le dessus 
. f; \ . bd d 99% 
Si mes confréres savaient peindre. 


We may readily imagine the transposition of terms of praise 
and blame which would follow were the promised experi- 
ment of teaching poor Joe (the Chimpanzee in the Zoological 
Gardens) the language of the Deaf and Dumb to prove suc- 
cessful, and an age of talking animals to be inaugurated.t 
How the eminently sensible Goose, and the calm-judging Ass 
would recalcitrate against the use of their names as synonyms 
of stupidity and folly! How those affectionate and faithful 


* B. IIL Fable x. 

+ M. Houzeau, in his “ tudes sur les Facultés Mentales des Animaux” 
(Paris, 1873), Vol. 2, expressly maintains that the idea of teaching the Quadru- 
mana to speak, “‘ reposes on probabilities.” 
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comrades — Rats—would repudiate the use of the term 
*“ Ratting,” as signifying treachery! How those quarrelsome 
and loosely-conducted birds, the Doves, would coo satirically 
under their wings at our romantic ascription to them of inno- 
cence and fidelity! And how one and all would hoot, snort, 
bray, and cackle at the utter absurdity of attaching to the word 
“human” any other sense than that of consummate perfidy 
and merciless destructiveness ! 

In default of any immediate prospect of such a modification 
of affairs as would result from the successful linguistic studies 
of Joe and his compeers, it has appeared to the present. writer 
that something ought to be said on behalf of several animals 
whoma French novelist might justly describe as Les Bétes Incom- 
prises. When we have whitewashed Henry VIII. and Nero and 
Judas, it is surely fair that we should likewise rehabilitate wolves 
and toads and donkeys; and when we have discovered that the 
old human heroes were poltroons, and the old martyrs “ scoun- 
drels,” we are bound similarly to expose the mean-mindedness 
of the Lion, and candidly avow our suspicions of the conjugal 
fidelity of the Turtle. It is true, unfortunately, that the same 
slight inconvenience will attend the dispelling of antique delu- 
sions in the cases of both men and animals. Modern criticism 
has deprived the preacher of every example wherewith he was 
formerly wont to point a morai, and no man can now hold up a 
saint for imitation, or a sinner as a warning, without laying 
himself open to be checked by the nearest school-boy with the 
volunteered information tha this saint is universally recognized 
now-a-days as a truculent impostor, and his sinner as one of 
the noblest.of mankind, born, unhappily, a little too soon for the 
recognition of the age in which he lived. Of course, our 
language will be deprived of a whole catalogue of terms of 
honour or contempt if the hitherto glorified beasts and birds 
are ever to suffer similar detraction, or the long-slandered ones 
to be rehabilitated. Just as for the future to “ out-Herod 
Herod” will be an expression for extreme mildness; “ King 
Cambyses vein” will indicate bashful modesty ; and the family 
name of De Mérode, instead of denoting marauders, will stand 
as a synonym for neighbourliness; so, in like manner, a Goose 
may hereafter be recognized as the type of Wisdom; and a 
Raven, of a sanguine temperament and_ fastidious appetite. 
Philology will long bear the traces of such an event, as it 
bears that of the great pre-historic schism, when the Vedic and 
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Persian Aryans exchanged their gods and devils, their 
“ Asuras” and their “ Devs.” We have despised the brutes 
and dealt cruelly with them, but we betray how much they 
interest and concern us by using their names to express almost 
every quality of human nature. No phrases convey half as 
forcible or definite meaning as simply calling a man or woman a 
Bear, an Ass, a Lamb, a Shark, a Cur, a Fox, a Wolf, a Pig, a 
Lion, a Tiger, a Book-Worm, a Chameleon, a Gorilla, a Snake, a 
Viper, a Serpent,an Adder,a Raven,a Vulture,aToad,a Donkey, 
an Owl, a Cormorant, a Parrot, a Magp’e, an Ostrich, a Worm, 
a Dog, a Wasp, a Calf, a Pigeon, a Sheep, a Mule, a Lynx, a 
Vixen, ora Harpy. Nor could we easily dispense with such 
verbs as to Dog, to Hound, to Lark, to Rat; such adjectives 
as Waspish, Vixenish, Apish, Wolfish, Fishy, Parrot-wise, 
Ostrich-like, Elephantine, Oxlike, Swinish, Spaniel-like, Ser- 
pentine, Monkeyish, Dove-like, Hagle-eyed ; or such similes as 
are afforded by the Busy Bee, the Industrious Ant, the Sloth, 
the Glutton, the Scapegoat, the laughing Hyzna, and the 
chattering Magpie. Fortunately, only a certain number out 
of these household words are misused to any considerable 
degree, and it will be very still fewer with whose exactitude 
we shall at present concern ourselves. 

The radical mistake in all our writing and painting of 
animals from very early ages has been the semi-serious effort 
to see human nature in the brute and bird, and to describe it 
as, in fact, a Man in fur or in feathers. The process, though 
at first sight similar to the true method, is in reality the very 
converse of it, and, beginning at the wrong end, diverges 
wider from the truth at every step. The more elaborate the 
story or the picture so constructed, and the more wire-drawn 
the parallel, the further it inevitably departs from the veracity 
of nature. Not by starting with the resolution to find human 
character in animals, but by studying them carefully and dis- 
passionately till we come down to the ground of common feeling 
where they and we are alike, and where Nature is neither 
Human nor Bestial, can we hope to obtain a real knowledge of 
them.* So far as can now be seen, Bidpai, Msop, and the other 
animal fabulists, must have proceeded very much on the prin- 


* An effort to accomplish such a study in the case of one animal was made 
by the present writer in an article in the ‘“ Quarterly Review,” October, 1872, 
* On the Consciousness of Dogs.” 
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ciple on which the old Egyptians chose the figures of their 
gods. They picked out the animals which exhibited some 
obvious approach to a given human characteristic, and made it 
thenceforth a mere type of that attribute. It was not a real 
Fox, Ass, or Lion which the fable-makers sought to portray, 
but a purely conventional creature, intended to exhibit 
Cunning, Folly, or Courage; in fact, as strictly an allegorical 
figure as a statue of Justice with her Scales, or of Hope with 
her Anchor. Even a tree would answer the purpose as well as 
an animal, and might no less plausibly be made to speak, as 
we see in the very ancient fable propounded by Jotham to the 
Israelites (Judges ix. 9), The Cedar was a natural emblem of 
dignity, and the Bramble of insignificance, and that was all which 
was required. It is hard for us, with our more critical minds, 
to understand how all the absurdities and mixed metaphors 
which thence ensued could have been condoned. But obviously 
these sort of reflections never occurred to men of remoter 
times ; or perhaps we should say there was a tacit understanding 
that, as nothing was meant but an illustration, provided the 
illustration was good, as such, everything else in the story 
should pass unchallenged. 

A curious exemplification of the peculiarity of this ancient 
literary treatment of animals, is the fact that each species is con- 
tinually described as if it consisted of one individual. There is 
The Wolf, The Fox, The Cock (in the German Thier-epos, “ Sir 
Isengrim,” “Sir Reynard,” and “ Chanticleer”), and so on 
through all the other beasts and birds. And this single crea- 
ture, this Representative Animal, by a still more singular play 
of the antique mind, is frequently erected into a Federal Head 
of his race, and in the mythology of the Metamorphoses (which 
runs parallel with the Fables) is made to merit reward or incur 
punishment on their behalf for all succeeding time, without 
even being supposed to be their progenitor. There are, for 
example of such Adamitic creatures and plants, the Raven 
turned black for betraying secrets; the Rose which changed from 
white to red when the tears of Eve fell on it; the Cross-bill 
which bears the sanguine mark of its efforts to tear out the 
nails on Calvary; the Ass whose back keeps the sign of the 
Cross in memory of the Entry into Jerusalem; and the John 
Dory, whereon the black stains of St. Peter’s fingers are still 
visible. As Sir Henry Maine, Mr. Tylor, and Mr. M‘iellan 
have so well proved, in primitive society, the individual was 
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nothing, the Family—and, before the Family, the Tribe— 
everything. All rights were common, and the punishment 
incurred by one member might be justly inflicted on another, 
or (as continually happened under the great Kastern monar- 
chies) on the whole tribe or village of the offender. Obviously 
men could not lend to the brutes any higher idea of individual 
responsibilities than their own state of society realized, and it 
is easy to imagine them describing a pack of wolves destroyed 
for one wolf’s theft, or a whole rookery turned black for one 
rook’s indiscretion. But the poetical extension of this idea in 
such a multitude of cases, both in Heathen and Christian 
mythology, to the entire species of the Adamitic animal, seems 
surely to prove a mistiness of conception concerning per- 
sonality in general, not to speak of an immaturity of the moral 
sense, which needs to be kept in mind, if we would in thought 
occupy the old standpoint. Beyond these transformations 
again of actual animals, there is a vast store of myths of 
men and women changed into beasts, birds, plants, and 
stones, which are evermore spoken of poetically as if each were 
the person who had been so transformed. Such as the stories 
of Daphne changed into a Laurel, Lyrinx into Reeds, Cyanus 
into a Swan, Ocyrrhoé into a Mare, the Mariners into Dolphins, 
Alcithoé and her sisters into Bats, Cadmusand his Queen into 
Serpents, Atlas into a Mountain, Cyane intoa Fountain, Niobe 
into a Statue of Stone, the Pierides into Magpies, Arachne into 
a Spider, Philomela into a Nightingale, Procne into a Swallow, 
Lichas into a Rock, Hyacinthus into the Flower which bears 
his name, Coeneus into an Hagle, and Aigeria into the sweet 
Fountain which we have all visited outside the walls of Rome. 
Of course we, dull moderns, in dealing with myths of any 
kind, are always in danger of committing the egregious 
mistake of taking the old mythologists aw grand serieua, 
when they meant nothing but play; and arguing gravely 
about what they said so lightly, that it is to break a but- 
terfly upon the wheel to bring down our ponderous criticism 
upon it. How Alsop would have laughed at a solemn 
German Professor who, spectacles on nose and book in hand, 
should ask him ‘‘ whether he conscientiously believed that the 
Frogs had entreated Jupiter to grant them a King?” or at 
Rousseau’s virtuous indignation at the deception he had 
practised on the innocent mind of Childhood with his stories 
of talking beasts and birds! The whole region we are tread- 
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ing is the great playground of the human imagination in its 
boyhood, and it is utterly idle to ask how we come to find 
a hoop here, a ball there, and a painted kite a little further off. 
It is not too soon for mankind to begin studying the brutes 
and birds by the true method, not as if each were a little pool 
m which we can see ourselves mirrored, but as if it were one 
into whose depths we would penetrate to behold the lovely 
and mysterious things which are surely lying below; to take 
each animal, not as “a tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifymg nothing,” but as a Verse of the great 
Bible of the Universe, to be read thoughtfully and treated ten- 
derly. ‘he day must come, if not in this generation, yet before 
long, when many species of animals, like many races of men, 
must die out under the unfit conditions of a civilized world. 
When a single one has perished, even if it be the dull old 
Dodo, with what regret do we regard it! How anxious we 
are to treasure up whatever traditions, or pictures, or relics 
may remain to record what once it resembled, and what a thrill 
of hope passed through us when it was suggested that possibly 
a survivor might exist! Butno! ‘The loss is final and irre- 
mediable. The Steam Engine (as a clever child once said) is 
“the only Animal Man ever made,’ and not the genius of a 
Watt or a Stephenson will ever make anything nearer than 
that Frankenstein parody of true Life. Doubtless, as the time 
draws near, and naturalists begin to remark that such and 
such creature is becoming rare, and can no longer be found in 
his old habitat, great efforts will be made to preserve each 
failing race, and possibly for a century or twoa few couples will 
survive, guarded and fed with infinite care, in the Zoological 
Gardens, which then will be multiplied in every great city of 
both hemispheres. But such precautions cannot prevail for 
ever, and when the Last of the Wolves or the Last of the 
Chamois utters its dying how! or bleat, the Frank Buckland of 
the period will telegraph to the Times of the Universe, and 
the human race from pole to pole wil] echo the intelligence 
with a groan. 


“ And through the wide and sultry East, 
And through the frozen North ; 
The tabret and the harp are hushed, 
The wail of grief goes forth.” 


Another Cyrus may arise, but till the end of the ages no ear 
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of man will hear a wolf’s howl or a chamois’ bleat again. 
While we have them with us, it behoves us at least to try to 
read these Sybilline books, so full of wisdom and of poetry, 
which will surely be torn up one by one before we have half 
fathomed the meaning of their oracles. 

In the present paper no attempt can be made to deal 
exhaustively with the idiosyncrasy of any animal, but a few 
remarks on the misconstruction to which some of the most 
estimable have been exposed, and the over-exaltation accorded 
by tradition to the less deserving, may be of use in render- 
ing some of the Béles Incomprises less uncomprehended than 
at present. The Fabulists, of course, as already remarked, 
were the chief source of our misconceptions, not being con- 
cerned at all about giving true pictures of animal character, 
but only having used certain animals as allegorical figures, 
to stand for certain human qualities. It was, indeed, no 
part of their aim or object to write on Natural History, 
but only on human morals and politics; and far be from 
us the presumption of meddling with them in their proper 
capacity, or raising our puny voice in the Babel of critics who 
have discussed with such profound erudition the difference 
between the Eastern Thier-fubel (Brute-Fable) and the Gothic 
Thier-epos (Brute-Epic). A whole literature of its own is de- 
voted to them, with Lessing’s great work on the Aisopic 
Fables at the head, Jones and Wilkins, Gervinus and Grimm, 
and scores of others dealing with each department of the 
subject, from the Hitopadesa to “ Reinecke Fuchs.” The trans- 
lations and editions of the same fables, from Babrius and 
Pheedrus to La Fontaine and Florian, L’Estrange and Gay, 
would alone fill a library. Our subject, happily, only requires 
us to skirt this tangled grove of fable-literature, and then 
turn to note the part which Art has played in modifying 
our ideal of such animals as it has.condescended to touch. 
Undonbtedly this influence of Art, like that of Fable, has been 
warped by the same error—that of trying to see Human nature 
in the beast or bird, and importing into its representation a 
foreign element. In this respect the greatest of all animal 
painters has been the chief offender. The intense fun of the 
thing was too great a temptation for Landseer. While Rosa 
Bonheur sees in her horses and her dogs only a horse or a 
dog, Landseer, on the contrary, too often sits down resolutely, 
and of malice prepense, before an animal, determined to see in 
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him something quite else beside a dog—a King, a Philosopher, 
a Courtier—a Man, in short ; nay, even a specialized man with 
a profession. Such are the pictures of Alexander and 
Diogenes, A Jack in Office, Laying Down the Law, and The 
Travelled Monkey. Now, it must be admitted that dogs do, 
by their inconceivable sympathy, come in a certain shadowy 
way to resemble their masters. They “ grow like that which 
they worship,” and become brave and trustful, or sneaking 
and suspicious, affectionate and demonstrative, or morose and 
reserved, according to the character of their human associates. 
There is, then, a point up to which the painter is authorized 
to put human nature into the dog, because human nature has 
actually, by force of sympathy, got into him already. It is 
obvious, however, that Landseer’s delicious pictures have far, 
far transcended the narrow margin wherein such blending 
of the human or the animal nature can take place, and thus, 
what he has given us in the particular class of pictures in 
question (of course, nine-tenths of his works are of quite another 
order), are not dogs which reflect human qualities, but dogs 
employed arbitrarily to caricature humanity. The former would 
be a true study, offering deep revelations of canine nature; the 
latter is radically false, and its tendency altogether misleading. 

Having thus briefly touched on the fabulous and artistic 
misrepresentations of the few animals which we shall find 
space to notice, and the erroneous popular ideas of them 
thence derived, we shall merely cite a few corrective facts of 
natural history, and leave the reader to “ look on this picture 
and on that,” and regulate his feelings accordingly. 


Among the personages who ought to be dethroned from 
their eminence of ill-gotten glory are Richard of the Lion 
Heart, and the Lion himself.. The former, faithless, covetous, 
and ferocious,* the latter a Bombastes Furioso of the beasts— 


* We have been favoured by the historian of the Norman Kings with the 
following quotations from the old chroniclers regarding the character of Richard I. 
“To such a height of wilfulness and ferocity did he come, that all his good quali- 
ties became clouded.”—(R. Coggeshall, 83. Rec. des Hist., XVIII.) ‘ He was 
beyond human nature covetous.”’. “ He never kept pact with any.”— (Ch. Havon, 
415. Alb. 3 Font., 756.) “Twice he made a new seal, to the end that every 
charter should be brought to new sealing, nor could the whirlpool of his covetous- 
ness be appeased thereby.”—(R. Coggeshall,-863.) The most delightful touch 
of all, however, is by Giraldus Cambrensis (Top. Hib. III. 50)—‘* He resem- 
bled a Lion, and like a Lion was troubled with a Quartan ague! ” 
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a great carnivorous impostor! ‘The brute nas been credited 
with all manner of sublime and generous qualities, simply on 
his own showing, his magnificent head, his impressive mane 
and tail, and his tremendous roar. With one consent all fabu- 
lists have crowned him King of Beasts, and taken for granted 
afterwards that he possesses all royal virtues and only royal 
failings, les défauts de ses qualités. We venture boldly to 
challenge his leonine majesty’s right to this exalted glory, to 
deny his supremacy of courage among his peers, and to ask 
proof of his supposed magnanimity and generosity beyond 
the blandness of his Harold Skimpole countenance, and the 
disdainful manner in which he throws back his mane as if he 
were quite incapable of the pettiness (of which he is neverthe- 
less frequently guilty) of picking up and eating a humble black- 
beetle. Let us first glance at what Fable and Art have said 
and done for the Lion, and then try to correct their misrepre- 
sentations by the better witness of Natural History. 

One of the most impressive of all the Thier-fabeln (which 
we are in no danger of forgetting just now in London, thanks 
to a certain gigantic advertisement) is the story of the Lion 
and the Mouse. It is so pretty a little tale, and the idea of 
performing the part of the Mouse is so pleasing to those 
amongst us who in this mortal life have no chance of perform- 
ing that of the Lion, that we cannot greatly err in tracing a 
very large share of the popular idea of the character of the King 
of Beasts to this charming romance. But is there the slightest 
authority for supposing he would have acted under the contin- 
gency as the most graceful of the narrators of the fable 
affirms ? 

‘* Mentre il leon dormia 
I topi in allegria 
Si stavano ballando, 
Cantando e saltellando 
Un d’essi, mal accorto, 
Credendo il leon morto 
Vibrandosi in alto 
Gli fé sul ventre un salto. 
Risvegliasi il leon ; 
Ma, in simile occasion, 
Egli, grande e generoso 
Non men che valoroso 
Si sdegna di far male 
Al piccolo animale.” 
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We strongly suspect that a dab of his formidable paw at 
the impertinent disturber of his imperial repose would have 
followed much more surely than the similar effort of the 
“ orateful Bear ” in another fable to frighten away a fly from 
the sleeping hermit. Still less is Clement Marot’s version of 
the story plausible, or that the lion had won his little friend’s 


gratitude by active interposition on his behalf when caught in 
a trap. 
“Trouva moyen et maniére et mati¢re 
D’ongles et dents de rompre la ratiére.” 


Another impressive fable is immortalized by Gay in the 
shape of Counsel to Prince William, Duke of Cumberland. 


“The Tiger roaming for his prey, 
Sprang on a traveller in the way.” 


The Lion comes in, kills the Tiger, and sets the Traveller 
free, who reads him a lesson on true glory. 


“'T'o me your clemency hath shown 
The virtue worthy of a throne; 


Heaven gives you power above the rest, 
Like heaven to succour the distrest.”’ 


Again, there is the fable of.the lordly Lion who rebukes the 
Cub for braying like an ass, and another fable of the Lioness 
who, when taunted with the smallness of her family (a mistake 
in natural history), proudly answers that “ she has but one cub, 
but he is a lion.” And yet again there is the fable of the Lion 
in Love, a genuine feline Samson, who allows his teeth and 
claws to be drawn to propitiate his proposed father-in-law, 
and is then ignominiously driven from the door of the deceit- 
ful Delilah. All these fables have had their share in impressing 
us with an idea of the magnanimity and bonhommie of the 
Lion, to which the tale of Androcles (is it also a fable?) has 
given the finishing touch. On the other hand, there are a 
whole series of fables concerning the Lion, conveying a totally 
different view of his character, but which somehow seem to 
have failed to leave an equally strong impression on popular 
opinion. The origin of these, as Franceschi clearly shows in 
his quaint book, “ Les Fabuleuses Bétes du Bonhomme,” was 
the endeavour to satirize under safe cover the frauds and 
oppressions’of Kings. Of this class is the fable of the Lion and 
the other Beasts Hunting, in which the Lion takes “ the Lion’s 
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share,” having divided the prey into three parts, appropriating 
the first to himself as King, the second to himself for his share 
in the chase, and defying anybody to lay hand on the third. 
There is also the fable of the Lion causing the three Bulls 
to quarrel and separate, that he might devour them seriatim; 
and that of the Three Councillors, wherein the astute Fox alone 
escapes being eaten by the council-seeking Lion, as either a 
fool like the Sheep, or a flatterer like the Wolf. Lastly, there 
is the fable of the Animals dying of the Plague, when the Lion 
advises that the most guilty should be sacrificed to appease the 
anger of heaven, and confesses, to begin with— 
*¢ J’ai dévoré force moutons ; 
Que m’avaient-ils fait? nulle offense : 
Méme il m’est arrivé quelquefois de manger 
Le Berger ! 
Je me dévouerai done, s’il le faut, mais je pense 
Qu’il est bon que chacun s’accuse aussi que moi, 
Car on doit souhaiter, selon toute justice 
Que le plus coupable périsse.” 


The poor Ass confesses that on one occasion, in passing a 


meadow, he had nibbled a tongue’s length of grass. All the 
other beasts cry “ haro” upon him :— 


** Manger V’herbe d’autrui! Quel crime abominable 


And the Ass is sacrificed on the spot. 
Now it would seem, as already remarked, that for some 


occult reason, this latter class of disloyal fables have by no 
means made as much impression on the popular mind as those of 
the former kind, in which he is represented as noble and mag- 
nanimous. Whether it be that we English do not generally 
grudge our Lion, or Lioness, his or her share (exception being 
made, of course, of the case of the honourable member for 
Chelsea) ; or that we condone his yoracity in favour of his 
esthetic merits, it is not necessary to inquire. Certainly, an 
attempt to dethrone him and establish a bestial Democracy, 
with a President at the head, would detract so immensely from 
the dignity and éclat of the Animal Kingdom that we shudder 
to think of it. How much, for example, does Art owe to the 
Lion, not exactly as its royal patron, but as its theme! We 
can scarcely calculate what Sculpture would have missed with- 
out him, from the gates of Mycen, the halls of Nineveh and 
Thebes, the Throne of Solomon and the Courts of the Alhambra, 


'»? 
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down to Canova’smonument in Rome, Thorwaldsen’s at Lucerne, 
and the walls of Burlington House every season, which latter 
would become still more insufferably tame were ‘‘ Daniel’s Den” 
never to alternate with ‘“‘ Rocking the Cradle,” nor “ Androcles” 
with “‘ Goody Two Shoes.” Even when the Lion is represented, 
as at the foot of the Trafalgar Square column, with his forelegs 
(as shapeless as roly-poly puddings) stretched out straight 
dog-fashion, instead of cat’s-elbowed, he is still a grand 
creature, albeit plethoric in his dignity like the porter ina 
ducal mansion, or a Beef-eater in the Tower. Phidias (if we 
may value Flaxman’s judgment) paid him the highest honour 
of all, taking the mode of growth of his mane off his lordly 
brow and its splendid droop, as the model for the forehead of 
Olympian Jove. Then, what have not the great painters made 
of him! What a grand and kingly creature does he grow 
under Rubens’ brush! How Landseer, who, with all his love 
for dogs, could not refrain from caricaturing them in human 
disguise, reverenced the Lion too much to make him play the 
part even of Alexander the Great, and shows him to us only 
prowling abroad in the wilderness and roaring for his prey, or 
calmly watching us in “‘ The Lion and the Lamb ;” or, last and 
grandest of all, mighty and majestic in death, as in “The 
Desert’?! True, he has condescended so far to truckle to the 
pride of humanity—akin to that of the Lilliputians when they 
had chained Gulliver—as to show us in one picture the beast 
repressed and tamed by Van Amburgh, and, in another, crying 
like a whipped child made to stand in the corner. But these 
pictures, like his other court scenes, do not merit to be counted 
among Landseer’s works. Still less than Sculpture or Paint- 
ing could Poetry and Heraldry dispense with the emblem of the 
King of Beasts. The very name “ Lion,” like the word “ gold,” 
is beautiful and ennobling to. the sentence of which it forms 
a part; and if Royal and noble Houses (and a vast number of 
houses which are neither royal nor noble) were to be compelled 
to abandon the use of Lions as crests, supporters, and charges 
of their shields, and lions “ rampant,” “‘couchant,” “passant,” 
‘‘regardant,” and ‘‘rampant-regardant ;” lions “sable,” and 
“argent,” and “or,” and ‘‘ gules,” and “‘azure;” lions “crowned 
imperial,” and lions “crined and unguled,” lions “ collared” 
and lions “ quevée-fourchée,” * to be all abolished by Act of Par- 
liament, the College of Arms might close its portals, and the 
* Fork-tailed—the badge of the De Montforts. 
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obliging gentlemen who advertise their readiness to find any- 
body’s armorial] bearings, be induced at last to employ for some 
of their customers the more appropriate emblems of a Bale of 
Cotton Couchant, or a Pair of Scales (unduly weighted) Brass. 

But now for the real Lion, outside Fable, Art, and Heraldry. 
What is the truth regarding his vaunted generosity, mag- 
nanimity, and supremacy of courage? Alas! we fear that 
some of these grand qualities belong to him no more than 
similar attributes to the human kings to whom they are officially 
credited, and that “ His Sacred Majesty” King Charles IL., 
His ‘ Celestial Highness,” the Emperor of China, and even 
that “ most Religious and gracious King,” George IV., pro- 
bably deserved their laudatory epithets quite as much as he. 
Of course, as he is actually stronger than any creature with 
whom he comes in contact, except the elephant, there would 
be nothing remarkable in the fact that he should generally be 
ready (very literally) to “‘come to the scratch” with any of 
them. ‘The truth appears to be, however, that he is rather 
indisposed for the “ open wager of battle,’ especially with 
a man, and prefers, when convenient, to “ tumble his landlord” 
from behind a hedge. A tiger has been known (as Mr. Craw- 
ford describes he witnessed in Cochin China) to combat 4 
Voutrance in regular field of fight with forty-six elephants, 
while the tiger was chained to a stake by a rope thirty yards 
long, his claws cut, and his mouth sewed up. Again and again 
the brave brute flung himself on the foe till many elephants 
slunk terrified away, and the tiger was killed by sheer tossing 
from their trunks. But no such tale as this is recorded of the 
Lion. Of course the Gallic lion-killers, Vaillant and Gérard, are 
disposed to vaunt his prowess as that of a monster whom they 
have heroically conquered, while meaner mortals shrunk away 
terrified by the very echo of his roar. But when they come to 
give a precise account of his behaviour, there is generally some 
such story as those in Mr. Cumming’s “ Five Years of a Hun- 
ter’s Life,” when the Lion follows Dogberry’s advice, and 
““ shows himself to be a thief” by stealing away from his pur- 
suer, “ not liking his appearance ;” or, again, when “ observing 
me, the lions sprang to their feet, and, growling, trotted sulkily 
up the mountain.”* Livingstone’s accounts, which will be 
familiar to all our readers, are to much thesame purpose. He 
prefers pouncing on a man like Cumming’s unfortunate ser- 

* Vol. ii. pp. 155 and 347. 
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vant, Hendrick, while asleep, and carrying him off to devour 
under cover of darkness. Such is not precisely what we were 
accustomed to describe as generosity and magnanimous 
bravery.* As to the Lioness, unless Jules Gérard be a caitiff- 
slanderer of the sex (such men have been known among his 
countrymen), the Queen of Beasts is a very Messalina, at once 
faithless and cruel. In consequence of the great mortality of 
female cubs during the process of dentition, she possesses over 
European ladies the advantage which, we fear, nothing short 
of the introduction of the wholesome practice of female 
Infanticide could obtain for them,—that of not being “ Re- 
dundant,” as Mr. Greg calls it, nay, of being, on the contrary, 
at a high premium. WHvery third lion prowls about the desert 
sands, roaring vainly for a mate; and the consequence is, of 
course, an immense exaltation of value, and, perhaps, also some 
additional cruelty on the side of the lioness. She is beset 
with suitors like Penelope. ‘“ Accordingly,” says M. Gérard, 
it-is by no means rare to meet one of the ladies accompanied 
by three or four young lions, who engage in desperate combat, 
until the lioness, annoyed that not one of her admirers succeeds 
in strangling the others for her sake, conducts them into the 
presence of an old lion whose roar she has appreciated,” and 
who quietly disposes of them all. The lioness, while the com- 
bat lasts, incessantly wags her tail in token of gratification at 
the spectacle ; and when her first lovers are dead, licks the 
wounds which the new one has received in her honour. Still 
worse sometimes is the case later on, when (as a certain Arab 
named Mohammed witnessed from a tree where he had taken 
refuge) the spouse of-a powerful elderly lion responded to 

* Mr. Mostyn Owen, of Woodhouse, Shrewsbury, has favoured me with the 
following personal reminiscence, which corroborates the above remarks, though 
his final verdict is, that lions have “plenty of courage when attacked.” “ From 
what I saw of lions when I was in Africa, I should say that they will not attack 
® man unless he molest them. I have seen them lie on a flat, bare plain and take 
no notice of a party of horsemen passing at 500 yards distance. On one occasion 
I and a companion were riding as fast as'we could over an undulating country, 
when we suddenly came upon a lot of lions, who were lying on some rushes near 
water. One of the largest male lions sprang on his feet, seeing us approach, and 
came out to meet us, with his tail erect and legs stiff—like a cat when it attacks 
an intruding puppy. Our horses were blown, and the lion could easily have come 
up with us; but as soon as we pulled up, the lion stopped, and we turned away 
and walked our nags up the hill-side. When we got to a respectable distance we 
stopped to look back, and saw no fewer than fwelve lions, great and small, walk 


slowly away towards some rocky hills half a mile off. I cannot say what stopped 
the lion from charging home at us, but should not suppose it was fear.” 
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the distant roar of a huge black lion in a manner which 
obviously drove her husband wild with rage and jealousy ; and 
persisted in the invitation till the black lion appeared. The 
lioness immediately rose to go towards him, but the lion, 
guessing her intention, ran before her to meet his enemy. 
They crouched at the same moment to take their spring, leaped 
at the same time one against the other, and rolled over in the 
grass, to rise no more! The struggle was long and terrible, 
but from the beginning to the end of it the lioness lay in 
an easy attitude close by, watching it, and testifying, by the 
constant motion of her tail, to the pleasure she experienced in 
beholding the two lions destroying each other for her sake. 
When they were both dead, she cautiously approached and 
examined the corpses. What her sentiments may have been 
—of tenderness and remorse, or of triumphant joy at being rid 
of an old tyrant—who shall presume to speculate ? 


If Jacques Bonhomme and his compeers all over medizval 
Europe saw in the Lion the type of Royalty in whose suppo- 
sititious adventures they could convenientiy and safely satirize 
Kingly greed and injustice, they found likewise in the Wolf 
a no less appropriate emblem of their lesser but more 
immediate tyrants the Barons. The popularity of all these 
tales is of course amply accounted for when we reflect how 
infinitely consoling to a race of tongue-tied serfs it must have 
been to tell their children over the fireside, with many a wink 
and nod at wife and comrade, some story of a savage beast, in 
which the behaviour of their dreaded Lord was livelily por- 
trayed. Of this kind the fable of the Wolf and the Lamb is 
an admirable specimen. The poor lamb’s innocent pleas—she 
“could not trouble the water, for she was below the wolf’s 
drinking place,’”’—and she “ had not called him ill names a year 
ago, because she was not then born”—with the wolf’s conclusion ; 
“Tf it was not you who called me names it was your father. 
There is no use trying to argue me out of my supper!” reads 
as if the story might really have been framed upon an actual 
incident such as must, alas! have occurred every day when Le 
droit du plus fort was in the ascendant all over the world. 
Again, there is the fable of the Wolf who offered to reward 
the Crane if he would take a bone out of his throat, and when 
the Crane bad performed the operation, sent him about his 
business, telling him he was lucky enough after putting his 
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head in the Wolf’s jaws to draw it safe out again. There is 
the Wolf who tried to persuade the Goat to come down and 
browse on the plain instead of on the inaccessible rocks, and 
who received the reply that the goat begged to be excused, as 
he knew it was not to his dinner the Wolf invited him, but to 
that of the wolf. There is the Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing, who 
obtained admission into the fold for evil purposes in disguise. 
There is the Wolf who was carrying home a sheep when the 
Lion came and took it from him, replying to his remonstrance, 
‘Did the shepherd give it to you?” There is the Wolf who 
begged a Sheep to fetch him water, and to whom the sheep 
answered that if he went near enough to give it to him, he 
knew he would eat him. There is the Wolf who, by long 
maintained hypocrisy, induced the Shepherd to leave him in 
charge of his ‘‘ Sheep,” after which he immediately devoured 
them, and left the shepherd to bewail that he had trusted a 
Wolf. Lastly, there were the Wolves who persuaded the 
Sheep that the Dogs were the only cause of enmity between 
them ; and having brought them to dismiss the dogs, ate them 
up without further trouble :—the story by which Demosthenes 
saved himself, when the Athenians were disposed to deliver 
him over to Philip. Do not all these tales in their multiplicity 
point to a popular meaning attached to them beyond that of 
other fables? As to the real wolves, we fear it was as needless 
for literature to blacken their character in general by such 
legends, as in one solitary instance to exalt it in the person of 
the Nurse of the great Founders of Rome. The Romans 
might look to their quaint old bronze Lupa with some affec- 
tion (the only attempt we are aware of till Rubens’ day to 
represent the beast in Art), but it was very little likely that 
a Wolf in the flesh should become an object of human tender- 
ness. Nevertheless it would seem that the kind of wickedness 
attributed to him in the fables aforesaid, and still more in that 
dreadful tragedy of Little Red Riding Hood, which has chilled 
the infantine blood of half the Aryan race, is not precisely the 
real character of the wolf’s depravity. In allegorizing the 
detested Baron, the legend-maker has proceeded after the very 
common fashion in which a celebrated statesman compared his 
opponent to a “Crocodile standing with his hands in his 
breeches pockets.” The hypocrite’s ‘ Crocodile’s tears ” were 
the starting-point of his simile—the “breeches pockets” out- 
ran, unfortunately, the capacities of the metaphor. The baron’s 
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oppressions were fairly symbolized by the wolf’s habit of de- 
vouring weaker prey, but the craft and treachery of the baron 
were further added to the wolf’s enormities without any autho- 
rity from natural history. We do not precisely aspire to 
rehabilitate Sir Isengrim, or set him as a maligned innocent 
before the world; but we protest that, though bloodthirsty 
and cowardly, he is not perfidious. Nothing on record lends 
a colour to that frightful libel of the Grandmother’s represen- 
tative with great eyes and great teeth, “ the better to eat you, 
my dear!”? which we shudder to recall. As the advocate in a 
late celebrated trial thought it his wisest course to admit that 
his client was a scoundrel and a fool, and therefore no perjurer, 
so we concede at once that the wolf is voracious and a dastard, 
and accordingly the allegations against him fall to the 
ground. He is rot only a fool, but a superstitious one. Tra- 
vellers whom they are pursuing, and would soon overtake, 
have again and again frightened packs of wolves away by 
merely trailing a piece of rope behind their carriages; and 
when American hunters have killed a bison, and want to pre- 
vent the wolves eating it at night, they construct, Mr. Wood 
tells us, a ridiculous sort of bogus trap with the bison’s inflated ° 
bladder tied by a loose string to a stick, and left to flap 
about in the wind. No wolf seeing this alarming object will 
approach the tempting carcase. 

Then as to his cowardice, the wolf displays a quality we 
suspect to be extremely common among a nobler class of 
animals on two legs. In a crowd he is valiant and vociferous ; 
alone, and unsupported by other conaille like himself, he is 
a dastard. Audubon describes how he watched while a farmer 
in Ohio quietly descended into a pit where he had caught a 
couple of wolves over night, and deliberately took up their 
hind-legs and cut the tendons with his knife; the poor beasts 
making no more resistance than one of the lambs they had 
eaten might have done. Similar stories are told by scores of 
the wolves of Hungary and Russia. 

And yet there is something in this brute, so near akin 
to our best-beloved dogs (though he drinks differently, and 
has his eyes less honestly set in his head), which pleads for 
some little sympathy for him, especially in confinement. His 
howl, as he sits in dreary solitude in his narrow cage—he, 
the Wild Hunter of the Forest—is indescribably, unutterably 
mournful ; a long-drawn wail in a minor key, like the Irish 
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death-song heard across the mountains; or the music 
(which that “keen” so strangely resembles) of one of the 
three Miseréres of the Sistine. The mental sufferings of that 
wretched creature atone in our eyes for half the murders 
of his race, even though he be the Malay of the Brutes, ad- 
dicted to “running a muck.” He is capable of passionate 
attachment to man, though few men have cared to test the 
fact. It is still a moot question whether the mother-wolf has 
not occasionally nursed human babes, and there is an authentic 
and affecting story of a wolf which had been brought up by 
F. Cuvier, and which showed to him all the affection and 
obedience of a dog. On leaving home, Cuvier sent his wolf to 
the Jardin des Plantes. ‘Though kindly treated, it pined for 
months for its master ; and when it saw him, aftera yearanda 
half, sprang towards him at the first sound of his voice, and 
displayed raptures of joy. Again, his master left him for three 
years, and again the wolf received him with ecstasy, licking 
his face fondly, like a dog, and refusing to obey his keepers 
and quit him. But once again the master departed, and this 
time the sorely-tried heart of the wolf turned to gall! Fora 
month he pined so that it seemed he would die; and when 
he revived he was no longer the gentle, affectionate creature 
he had hitherto proved, but a wolf, wild and savage like the rest 
of his kind. To our mind this fact speaks more for the in- 
tensity of the wolf’s attachment than all the rest. 

From a very interesting forthcoming work, whose proof-sheets 
we have been privileged to see—‘A Treatise on, the Relation 
of the Pleistocene Mammalia to those now living in Europe,” 
by Boyd Dawkins, Hsq., F'.R.S.,—we learn that the wolves 
proved such a scourge in Scotland, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, as to be mentioned in Litanies along with the 
caterans. ‘‘ A cateranis et latronibus, a lupis et omnia mala 
bestia, libera nos Domine,” says the Litany of Dunkeld. In 
Ireland they were still alarming so late as 1662, when Sir John 
Ponsonby reported from the Committee of Grievances that a 
bill should be brought in to encourage the killing of hares 
and foxes. The reward for “a bitch wolfe” was six pounds ; 
“for every dogg wolfe, five pounds; and for every cubb which 
prayeth (sic) for himself, forty shillings.” * Still more terrible 

* The last wolf was not killed in Ireland till 1710; the last in Scotland was 


in 1686. The race had been exterminated in England before the close of the 
fourteenth century. 
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than to Scotchmen or Irishmen the Wolf must have appeared 
to the old Scandinavians, considering the part they assigned 
to him in the great final catastrophe of the universe. Of course, 
to the dwellers amid eternal snow, the last horror was not a 
conflagration— 
“When shrivelling like a parched scroll, 

The flaming heavens together roll,” 
but a deep, cold, tremendous gloom,—Ragnarok, “the 'l'wi- 
light of the Gods.” When this awful age comes on, and the 
beneficent and evil powers meet in a last Armageddon, then 
Odin himself—Odin, the King and Father of the Gods—will 
be devoured by the Fenris- Wolf—Destruction ! 

Space in these brief pages would not permit us to discuss 
the vast theme of the veritable character of that great bestial 
Ulysses, the Fox. We can but raise our feeble voice in mild 
protest against the cruel misrepresentations to which he is 
exposed in that “‘wnholy Bible of the World,” Reineke Fuchs, 
wherein he is credited with every vice under the sun, and wins 
his final victory over his enemy, Sir Isengrim, by the basest 
perfidy on reeord. The Fox of natural history, we venture to 
plead, is not so bad as all this. He is simply a Robber—at 
once a Highwayman, Burglar, and Garotter—but he is not a 
Hypocrite (at least, more than his profession requires) ; and 
as to his private morals, he is an excellent husband and pére 
de famille, taking unusual pleasure in the sweets of domestic 
life and the gambols of his infant offspring. As tothe young 
animal, as Col. Hamley says, “a little fox, with his face full of 
a grave, sweet intelligence, which is as yet undebased by the 
look of worldly astuteness conspicuous in after life, is one of 
the prettiest sights in the world.”* The stories about the 
race are mostly base fabrications. Reineke Fuchs is, as already 
said, one long, unpardonable libel. The Fox of the fable, 
who persuaded the Crow to drop her piece of cheese by flatter- 
ing her concerning her harmonious voice ; the Fox which per- 
suaded the Goat to come down into the well into which he had 
fallen, thereby enabling himself to climb out on the Goat’s 
horns, alike display duplicity unwarranted by any recorded facts. 
The Fox who would not allow the Hedgehog to eat his flies 
lest a hungrier swarm should take their places (whom Aristotle 
(Rhet. II. 20) says, Alsop quoted to prevent the Samians 
putting to death one who had robbed their treasury) ; the Fox , 


* “ Our Poor Relations,” p. 7. 
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who had lost his Tail, and tried to persuade the other Foxes to 
drop the appendage; and lastly, the ever-delightful Fox, who 
pronounced the unattainable Grapes to be sour—these, per- 
haps, may be held in a shadowy way to represent not unfairly 
the clearness of Sir Reynard’s grasp of probabilities, and the 
finesse of his wit. 

‘The animal, however, who has been, perhaps, more mis- 
represented in Fable than any other, is the Hare. She is 
the type of senseless timidity, and likewise of idle boastful- 
ness. At one time the Hares rush to drown themselves in a 
pond, till seeing they have frightened the Frogs, they think 
better of it, and agree to live, since they have found creatures 
more faint-hearted than themselves. At another time the 
Hare makes a wager with a Tortoise, and loses the race by 


lying down and going to sleep. And lastly, there is the 
piteous story of 


“The Hare, who in a civil way 
Complied with everything—like Gay ; 
Her care was never to offend, 

And every creature was her friend.” 


And who yet in her extremity implored in vain the aid of the 
Horse, the Bull, the Goat and the Sheep, and received from 
the Calf the polite farewell :— 


“ Excuse me, then, you know my heart ; 
But dearest friends, alas! must part ; 
How shall we all lament! Adieu! 

For see! the hounds are just in view.” 


Now the fact seems to be that the Hare is not a helpless fool 
by any means, nor can it be said that mere terror and misery 
would be likely to drive her to suicide. On the contrary, she 
is a remarkably playful little beast in her sunny hours, both in 
freedom and when domesticated (everyone remembers Cowper’s 
hares), and in her hour of adversity she displays marvellous 
coolness and presence of mind, making her bolts, and 
swervings, and doublings with consummate skill, and hiding 
herself as cunningly as a Fox under a wall, allowing the 
greyhounds to leap over her. A gentleman in Lancashire 
having tried in several cases to save hares, after a severe run, 
from the fate which sometimes overtakes them, of perishing 
at night in their forms from cold, and who left them in a warm 
room with provision of food, invariably found that their fright 
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had by no means spoiled their appetites, but that they had par- 
taken of a good supper or breakfast before the morning’s release. 


A creature, concerning whom Fable proper has little to 
say (there are, we believe, only two original fables about him), 
but of whom a perfectly fictitious ideal has somehow entered 
our heads, is, the Camel. We have constructed him out of 
somebody’s consciousness, but who that somebody was is not 
clear. In childhood, a Camel, to each of us, was almost a 
brute Philanthropist. His patience, his obedience, his innu- 
merable valuable qualities, rendered the “ Ship of the Desert ” 
almost the greatest treasure of the human race. At that 
stage of natural theology, when a celebrated engineer gave 
it as his opinion before a Parliamentary Committee that 
“ Rivers were created to feed navigable canals,” when every- 
thing had a final cause, and the final cause of everything else 
was the convenience of man, we entertained pleasantly the 
idea that the camel’s hump was made to hold his rider’s seat, 
and felt a vicarious gratitude for the Arab, on account of the 
animal’s provision of water, which his master could always 
reach, in case of necessity, by the simple process of eventra- 
tion. Nothing which could possibly have been said of the 
Camel’s virtues would then have transcended our convictions, 
and poetry and painting were always ready to confirm our views. 


In fancy we pictured him in every Eastern scene, from the 
idyll of Rebekah to that of the Queen of Sheba— 


“with her camels riding on, 
Bearing spices and rich gifts for great King Solomon.” 


And now, where is he, that half-canonized beast? Alas! 
(chiefly owing, we imagine, to having incurred the detestation 
of Miss Martineau), the Camel has fallen from the zenith to the 
nadir in public estimation. We have-all been to Egypt and 
Syria, and many of us have been bitten by his long front teeth, 
trampled over by his noiseless feet, deafened by his angry roar, 
and insulted by the affected, not to say sanctimonious, towrnure 
of his head and neck, and the protrusion of his contemptuous 
upper lip. No one who thus “knows him at home” retains 
a spark of belief in the beast’s patience, amiability, fidelity, 
or any other virtue. The Camel must be reckoned among the 
lost illusions of youth! Perhaps, after all, the old fabulists 
did not think much more of him than we do. When the 
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Camel, they say, begged Jupiter to grant him horns like other 
animals, Jupiter not only refused the horns, but cropped his 
ears for being a dissatisfied and troublesome beast. 


A proof of how much more appearances weigh-in this foolish 
world than facts, may be found in the relative traditional esti- 
mate of the Owl and the Goose. The former bird, merely 
from looking grave and solemn, and keeping himself a little 
retired from public view, has been credited with unlimited 
sagacity, and made the chosen companion of the very Goddess 
of Wisdom. As no Ministry, fifty years ago, would have 
dared to give a bishopric to Sydney Smith, simply because he © 
was too witty, so no old Athenian imagined that Pallas would 
have preferred in her temple the society of a lively and satiri- 
cal bird, like the Goose, to the dull and gloomy-minded Owl. 
But the goose is really a clever creature, and proves it in a 
hundred ways, while the owl, like Lord Burleigh, merely nods 
his head in solemn sort, and is accepted as wise on his own 
showing. ‘The great difference between masculine and femi- 
nine folly has been said to be, that a stupid man generally 
retains enough sense to conceal his stupidity under the cloak 
of silence, while a stupid woman chatters the more, the more 
ignorant she may be, and so betrays her deficiencies to all the 
world. The man sometimes inspires his neighbour (and always 
his wife), with the conviction that there is matchless wisdom 
hidden behind his reserve, which he buttons close round him 
as the shabby-genteel do a great-coat to hide the absence 
of a shirt. The woman invariably reveals her folly to every- 
body, and gets no credit for the under-current of practical 
sense which sometimes runs beneath. The Owl is in this 
respect decidedly of the masculine order of mind, while the 
Goose goes about cackling and-screeching with her neck out- 
stretched, so that she looks supremely ridiculous and idiotic, 
while all the time she is not only sensible enough, but has the 
rare merit of a strong dash of humour in her composition. 
Since she saved the Roman Capitol she has been known to 
display all the domestic yirtues, and as many public ones as 
she has been permitted to exercise. But no! experience 
avails nothing against prejudice. She has contrived to get 
herself classed among the “shrieking sisterhood,’’ and her 
claims are thrust aside with derision. 

The position of the Goose in Fable is peculiar. She is 
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represented as a fat, unwieldy creature, liable to all sorts of 
affronts and misfortunes, but yet possessed of a certain degree 
of homely mother-wit, sometimes approaching that of the 
immortal Mrs. Poyser. In a fable which dates from classic 
times, the Cranes and Geese are represented as feeding to- 
gether in a field. The fowlers arrive, and the cranes fly away, 
but the geese are too fat to escape, and are taken and killed. 
The story of the aged Lion who makes a Fox his viceroy, 
while another Fox sings his virtues, terminates in Gay’s ver- 
sion, with the remarks aside, of the Goose to her brood :— 


** Whene’er I hear a knave commend, 
He bids me shun his worthy friend.” 


In the Hitopadesa the Goose holds a much more honour- 
able position. The prime minister of King Silver-sides (the 
Swan) is “a Brahminy Goose named Know-all, and he does 
know every possible science.”’* As to the delightful old German 
tale, preserved by the Brothers Grimm, of the “ Goose with 
the Golden Eggs,” which has justly become proverbial, it does 
not much affect the Goose’s character either for good or evil. 

Art has of late years deigned to stoop to the Goose, and a 
very good subject some of our painters, especially Mason, have 
found her with her brilliant whites and soft greys, and easy 
curves of neck and body, blending, when a flock is introduced, 
into a long graceful line, which may be extended at pleasure. 
The inimitable picture, by Riviere (now in South Kensington), 
of the Geese coming to see if the Fox, who is shamming, be 
really dead, must have inspired many a spectator with a high 
idea of a Goose’s “ thirst for useful knowledge,” if not precisely 
ofher caution. Strange to say, the depreciation of the intellectual 
faculties of the Goose seems to be exclusively a Teutonic mis- 
take. The French Bird of Folly is the Turkey, or as Scotch 
children call him, the Bubbly-Jock. The Turkey has no fun 
in him at all, but is a cross-grained, haughty bird, who quite 
loses self-possession in his indignation against real or imagi- 
nary insults, and flames out like a vulgar termagant. The 
Goose, on the contrary, has perhaps the keenest appreciation 
of humour of any animal, unless it be her own arch enemy the 
Fox. One lovely summer evening last summer in Wales the 
writer beheld the following illustration of a Goose’s idea of a 
joke :—In a little grassy paddock were feeding amicably some 


* “The Book of Good Counsels,” Trans. Edwin Arnold, p. 88. 
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H eight or ten fat and healthy pigs, and half a score of geese. 
H | From this paddock a narrow open gate gave entrance into the 

farmyard, and as evening drew on, the geese ranged them- 

selves in a row near this Thermopyle. Obviously, supper- 
i | time was approaching, and the pigs wished to return home to 
i} | their troughs. Equally clearly the geese had given each other 
| the word not to let them pass through the gate which they 
guarded without paying toll. First there came up a jolly, 
good-humoured little pig, who trotted cheerfully along with a 
confidence which ought to have disarmed criticism, till he came 
among the geese. ‘Then with a cackle and a scream, every 
neck was stretched out to get a bite at him, and, squalling and 
yelling, the poor little porker ran the gauntlet. The same fate 
} befell six or seven more of his brethren in succession, each 
Wh betraying increasing trepidation as he approached the fatal pass, 
and made a bolt through the corps de garde of geese, whose 
tf chattering and screeches of delight were almost undistinguish- 
1 able from human laughter. At last ‘the biggest pig of the 
party brought up the rear. He was a pink-fleshed, clean 
it young fellow, with fat limbs and sides, and his ears were 
| cocked, and his tail sharply twisted in the intelligent wide- 
awake manner which so completely distinguishes the intellec- 
tual pig from the mere swinish multitude. With a loud grunt 
of defiance, this brave beast charged through the flock of 
geese, and had actually almost gained the gate (beyond which 
the rules of the game apparently forbade pursuit), when a large 
grey goose, whose post was nearest to it, made one grab at 
his fat ham, caught up the skin in a bunch, and gave it a 
tremendous pinch with her red beak. Needless to say the air 
was rent with the squeals of agony of the injured pig, and the 
ecstatic peeans of the whole flock of geese in chorus. From 
the order with which the transaction took place, we derived 
the impression that a similar game of Prisoner’s Base pro- 
bably formed the entertainment of the geese every evening. 
To the kuman spectator the familiar experiences of an author 
running the gauntlet of the reviewers was irresistibly suggested 


by the occurrence. 
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It is impossible not to feel admiration for Miss Dunstable 
the rich heiress in one of the great Trollopian novels (may we 
be pardoned for forgetting the precise volume ?) who prefaces 
a narrative by the remark, ‘When my grandfather was an 
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itinerant tinker.” In like manner, we are all beginning to 
feel a certain sense of pride in referring as often as possible to the 
time ‘‘ when our ancestors were Apes,” and even to the remoter 
ages when our forefathers were of yet humbler order, when, 
“In the day’s high meridian, the hour of the fulness of time, 
Came forth the Elect, the Ascidian, from the conflict of sea and 
of slime.”’ 


It tickles us to compare ourselves, mighty and intelligent 
creatures such as we flatter ourselves we are now, who direct 
the lightning and weigh the suns, with these progenitors of 
ours. Weare satisfied that, if we have 
“Made ourselves tailless and hairless, and multiplied folds to our 

brain,” 


we have yet, on the whole, decidedly risen in the world since 
their time. In touching then the specially interesting subject 
of the Monkey, as among the Bétes Incomprises, we are con- 
scious of approaching a matter of personal interest to every 
reader, and anxious to avoid ruffling the filial and fraternal 
sentiments which we are all proud to entertain towards our 
Ancestral House. 

It is difficult to guess what would have been the treatment of 
Apes by the old fabulists had they suspected the tender ties which 
unite the Genus “Homo” and “ Pithecus.” Possibly they would 
have represented a Gorilla as a guileless and simple-hearted crea- 
ture, like the Satyr in the charming story of the Manwho Blew Hot 
and Cold with the same breath, and whom the Satyr—unversed 
in the arts of courts and cities—drove indignantly from his cave. 
Instead of taking this view, however, of him, the meddlesome- 
ness and impudence of our quadrumanous cousin seem to have 
been the characteristics which chiefly struck the antique mind. 
We find accordingly, concerning him the very old, and not very 
pointed fable, of the Monkey who, having seen some Fishermen 
laying their nets, attempts to do the same on his own account, 
and is entangled therein. Also, there is the much more 
diverting fable of the Monkey who, being shipwrecked off 
Sunium, is saved by a Dolphin, who takes him for a man, and 
carries him on his back towards the shore. The Dolphin asks 
the Monkey if he knows the Pirzeus, and the Monkey replies 
that “he is one of his best friends ;”” whereupon the Dolphin 
turns round to look at him, and seeing who he is carrying, plunges 


into the depth of the sea and drowns the poor boastful Ape. 
38 
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Doubtless, this story is the original of the modern legend 
of the British family on the Rhine, afflicted with la maladie 
Anglaise of boasting of grand acquaintances, and who, being 
interrogated by a fellow tourist, “ Whether they knew the 
Dardanelles?” responded promptly, “That they saw a good 
deal of them, during the season, in London.” In the Hitopa- 
désa (the great Sanskrit collection of Fables), the Monkey 
again appears in a contemptible point of view, in the same 
light as in that of the Fisherman’s Net. The particularity of 
the adventure as detailed in this ancient book is very droll. 
We quote from the literal translation of Mr. Francis Johnson ; 
the charming little volume of Mr. Edwin Arnold, the ‘ Book 
of Good Counsels,” giving it less oddly. 


‘In Magadha-désa, on a plot of ground adjoining the forest of 
Dharma, a theatre was begun to be built by one of the writer- 
caste, whose name was Subha-Datta, where between two parts a little 
way open of a beam of wood that was being cut with a saw, a 
Wedge had been inserted by a carpenter. To this spot a large herd 
of monkeys inhabiting the forest came for pasture, when one of 
them, as if directed by the wand of Death, sat down, grasping the 
wedge with both paws, his lower parts dangling enclosed between 
the two pieces of wood. Presently, from the giddiness natural to 
him, he with great effort drew out the wedge, so that, his lower parts 
being crushed by the two pieces of weod, he perished. Therefore, 
say I, the man who will meddle in matters with which he has no 
business, may lie on the ground repulsed, like the Ape that drew out 
the Wedge.” —(Hitopadésa, B. xi. Fable 2.) 


As to glorification by Art, the poor Monkey’s form is not 
precisely one which a Praxiteles was likely to immortalize in 
marble, but he is pictured fairly well in many Egyptian frescoes, 
and the Hindoo Ape-god Hanuman, the King of the Monkeys, 
and ally of the hero Rama in his war against the Demon-king 
of Lanka (Ceylon), is continually reproduced in such sculpture 
and painting as usually illustrate the Brahminical mythology. 
[May we venture parenthetically to suggest that the ‘‘ Mon- 
keys,” of whom this Hanuman was king, may very possibly 
have been the Veddahs of Ceylon, the primeval dwarfish and 
untameable human race who even now dwell in the trees in the 
central forests of the island ?] 


“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona.” 


There were Monkeys, as well as dogs, lions, and stags, 
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before those which Landseer drew, but till that Homer of the 
Beasts told their tale with his brush, they died and were for- 
gotten! We shall not now forget those two little playful apes 
which he has placed over his Arab Tent,—for all the world as 
an old Italian painter would have drawn two cherubs hovering 
over a sacred scene; nor the Sick Monkey, one of whose 
oranges (obviously left by a charitable visitor) another Monkey 
is sucking ; nor the Travelled Monkey ; nor the Monkey who is 
seizing the “Intrusive Puppy” by the tail; nor the Monkey who 
is munching the apple to the envy of the badger-dog looking 
on ; nor last, not least, that remorseless creature who is making 
the Cat pick the chestnuts for him off the fire. 

Even Landseer, however, who makes us weep with his deer 
and his dogs, shudder with his swans, and triumph with his 
foxes, only invites us to laugh with his monkeys. Nothing 
has been done yet by Literature or Art to help us to appre- 
hend whatever there may be, or must be, in this nearest sub- 
human race, of elements of character which have developed 
in man into all the cardinal virtues. Only Mr. Darwin has 
gathered a few authentic anecdotes of courage and devotion ; 
and there has been a lively correspondence in the columns 
of ‘ Nature”’ concerning the question, what Monkeys feel 
about Death. Some families of apes, it would appear, do 
actually display the peculiarly human attribute of tenderness for 
the corpses of their kind, while others (e.g., the intelligent 
Gibbons) go just so far as to be very kind to the sick, but 
perfectly indifferent so soon as Death has taken place. “I 
keep in my garden,” writes “‘Ai.,” ‘a number of Gibbon apes. 
One of these, a young male, fell from a tree, and dislocated 
his wrist. It received the greatest attention from the others, 
especially from an old female who was no relation. She used, 
before eating her own plantains,-to take up the first and give 
them to the cripple... One morning one was found dead in the 
fork of the tree. His comrades took no notice of him, and 
were playing and singing as usual close to him.”’* 

M. Houzeau proposes that we should avail ourselves of 
such disposition to nursing and general intelligence in apes by 
substituting them for the Negro slaves, whose services are no 
longer obtainable :— 

“ Le prochain probléme,” he says, “ dans les rapports de l'homme 
avec les animaux, est donc 4 nos yeux de rendre les grands singes 

* “ Nature,” January 29, 1874. 
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domestiques, et de leurapprendre a parler. . . Les grands singes 
sont si prés de nous par la structure physique et par les attributs 
mentaux, qu’on s’étonne de l’oubli ot l’homme les a laissés jusqu’ici. 
Il a asservi son semblable, tandis qu’il pouvait trouver hors de 
son espéce des serviteurs presque aussi utiles. Mais maintenant 
que l’esclavage a pris fin, n’est-ce pas le moment de songer & faire de 
nouveaux animaux domestiques P’’* 


Further on, M. Houzeau proceeds to cite cases wherein 
monkeys have been employed to gather tea-leaves, to keep up 
furnaces, to sweep rooms, to fetch water, and pound in mortars. 
But the profession for which he recommends them as peculiarly 
fitted (like the Negresses), is that of a Nurse, for which he con- 
siders they have singular physical, as well as moral, adaptation. 
We are checked in a profane inclination to smile at the pros- 
pect of an English mother committing her darling to the charge 
of the experienced Mrs. Troglodytes Niger, or of that “exemplary 
young person,” Miss Macacus Silenus, by the solemn warning 
of the French savant, “ I1n’y a rien dans ces prévisions qui 
ne soit fondé sur des notions scientifiques ! ” 

Nothing is harder than to realize the inner life of a monkey. 
It seems plain sailing in comparison to understand the con- 
sciousness of the horse or the dog. We look into their clear, 
honest eyes, which meet ours so calmly and trustfully, and we 
seem to feel we know all they would say if they could speak ; 
and that a metempsychosis which should cause us to waken 
up some day with four hoofs, or a propensity to bark, would 
not entirely surpass the bounds of imagination. But there 
is no fathoming the eye of a monkey. It is neither an 
animal’s pellucid and innocent eye, nor yet the eye of a 
sane human being, but rather that of a cunning, half 
idiotic child. It never meets the gazer, but restlessly and 
nervously turns away, looking affectedly above or below him 
till he changes his position, and then with inconceivable 
rapidity glances into him with intense but unsympathetic 
curiosity. Sometimes (like poor little blind ‘“ Jenny,” who 
died at the Zoological Gardens two years ago, and many other 
pets in private houses) monkeys become even touchingly 
affectionate, and also sometimes audaciously fearless and 
enterprising. But never do they lose this sinister habit of 
avoiding the human eye, or acquire the look of confidence and 


* Houzeau “ Etudes sur les Facultés Mentales des Animaux,” Vol. ii., p. 289. 
Paris: 1873. 
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repose common to domesticated creatures. Poor Joe shakes 
hands with his firm paw so well and cordially, that blind- 
folded, it would be difficult to guess it was not the hand 
of a boy which we are pressing; and to those whom he con- 
siders his friends (the writer is proud to be accounted of 
the number) he will spring forward in welcome, and leap into 
their arms precisely like an affectionate child. Doubtless, if 
permitted, he would proceed to offer a kiss. Yet, in looking 
at this poor little being, the resemblance to an idiot boy— 
even to the sense that it would be murder to kill him—im- 
presses itself most forcibly on every thoughtful spectator. 
The nearer the approach to humanity the more we are 
sensible that something is lacking—that great ‘ something” 
which, for want of a better word, we must needs call by its 
old name, a “Soul!” As Mr. Greg has beautifully said, that 
in looking at a corpse we irresistibly feel that that poor clay 
(almost indistinguishable though it be by any outward sign 
from the man as we have often seen him asleep) is yet not our 
friend, not the being we have loved, and with whom we have 
held communion—in like manner, in watching even the most 
intelligent and affectionate ape, we are borne down by the 
sense of what is wanting, rather than of what is present, of 
likeness to humanity. lt would truly seem as if by some 
fatality the Simious race, approaching to us the nearest in 
outward form, and possibly (it might be found, if we knew 
them better in their natural state) even in intelligence also, 
have yet less than many other animals of the nobler attributes 
of manhood. Charles Kingsley’s myth of the nation which, 
by idleness and vice, gradually lapsed back to savagehood, 
and thence, in the course of a few millenniums, into a tribe of 
Gorillas, really represents the kind of impression which the 
study of monkeys leaves on us—as if they were a “ Fallen 
Race,” undergoing the penalty of past errors, and with a cer- 
tain sense of shame, as of pauvres honteuw who have “seen 
better days,” and been made for something better ; even while 
they waste all their shining hours in gambols, squabbles, and 
the pursuit of their tails. 

Our space is exhausted, and we have not half named the 
beasts and birds whose characters seem to us to deserve re- 
consideration or rehabilitation. The Cat, foully slandered by 
the charge of treachery; the persecuted Rat, that “ Gutter- 
child,” in whom are lodged a thousand estimable and amiable 


ener 
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qualities, were he but raised to a higher level of society; the 
Serpent, once adored, as Mr. Ferguson shows us, in every 
corner of the globe, as the very Giver of Health and Life, and 
now cursed and abhorred, even when (as in the poor Slow- 
worm and Green Snake) he is utterly guiltless of guile or venom 
—but where shall we stop? Is it to be at the frontier of the 
Vertebrate Kingdom? Who that has stood transfixed in 
astonishment, rapture, and amusement before the watery 
palaces of the Lobsters, the Hermit Crabs, and the Octopus, at 
Brighton or Sydenham, will ever again limit his sympathies 
to the mere accident of the possession of a backbone, or con- 
sider eyes set upon stalks as necessarily devoid of sentiment ? 
Nay, more, though ever since the days of Solomon and of 
Virgil men have marked the wondrous instincts of the Ant 
and the Bee, it would appear as if modern researches were 
revealing in those tiny insects not merely unsuspected develop- 
ments of intelligence (which we may, if we choose, cover by 
the almost meaningless term of “ Instinct”), but evidences 
far beyond these of qualities for which we have no name but 
“moral ;” helpful sympathies which have scarcely yet been 
exhibited so perfectly even by the lordly race of man. We 
have long known of the Ants’ wondrous “ Polity” and 
perfect “ Organization of Labour ;” their Kinder-garten plan of 
Public Nurture of the Young; their Cattle-farming of aphides, 
and other insects, whose honey-dew they milk ; the mild form of 
Negro Slavery prevailing among several nations of red ants over 
black ; and finally the huge Model Lodging Houses erected by 
many species, nearly double, in proportion to the size of the 
builders, that of the Great Pyramid to the height ofman.* All 
these facts have for some time been known amongst us; and 
Hiiber taught us the additional and very startling one, that ants 
retain both distinct memory and warm friendliness for one 
another for a period equivalent to a third of their lives— 
half a nestful of them which he had imprisoned for eight 
months in his house, returning to their home under a 
tree, with every demonstration of joy on their side, and 
of affectionate welcome on that of their long-parted com- 
panions, who expelled strangers of the same species, simi- 
larly introduced by Hiiber, with fury and slaughter. But 
these indications of calculating wisdom, industry, and friendli- 


* The Great Pyramid is 460 feet high. In proportion to a nest of termites 
t should be 720. 
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ness pale before the revelations of such qualities among the 
ants of Nicaragua, just published by Mr. Belt. Here we 
have nomad ants (Hncitons), wandering Bedouins of the forest, 
for ever on the tramp, devouring all the dead and living insects 
they can find; and other ants (@codama), who pursue, on 
the contrary, the stationary and peaceful profession and vege- 
tarian habits of Mushroom-growers. These latter keep huge 
cellars, as large as a man’s head, beneath their houses, wherein 
they form hot-beds of countless millions of circular pieces 
of leaves, of the size of sixpences, cut from the trees, which 
they strip all around them. As the leaves decay away, carefully 
guarded against drying up too soon, a minute fungus grows 
throughout the hot-bed, and on this the little gardeners subsist. 
And lastly, and most wonderful of all, we find these atoms of 
creatures, of whom that guide of our infancy, Dr. Watts, so 
complacently observed :— 


“We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies 
Without our regard or concern ;”’ 


displaying kindly affections and helpfulness, such as only the 
elephant and the dog among animals are recorded (and that 
in a very limited number of cases) ever to have displayed. 
Mr. Belt says of the Enciton ant, that he one day placed a 
little stone on one to secure it. The next ant, on discovering 
its friend’s situation, ran about in an agitated manner, and 
communicated the intelligence to others, who rushed to the 
rescue. Some bit at the stone, and tried to move it; others 
tugged at the prisoner’s legs, till at length they set him free. 
The same thing happened when Mr. Belt covered up ants with 
morsels of clay, leaving only the antenne projecting. The other 
ants immediately summoned assistance, and never relinquished 
their efforts till the prisoner was released. Well may he say, 
“T do not see how such actions can be instinctive. It was 
sympathetic help such as man only, among the higher mam- 
malia, displays” (“ The Naturalist in Nicaragua,” p. 26). 
What, then, shall we say of these poor little insects who, if 
they were rational and moral beings, could not possibly afford 
us other or greater evidence of the fact than they actually 
supply? Were we able, by aid of the telescope, to trace in 
the moon similar actions of a race as large, or ten times as 
large, as ourselves, should we hesitate to regard them with 
approximate certainty as our fellows of the sky? Who, then, 
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shall determine how far Rationality be dependent on Bulk ; 
and how we ought to look upon those moving atoms beneath 
our feet, who have actually realized all, and more than all, the 
triumphs of Co-operation, Patriotism, and Friendship, Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, which ancient or modern Communists 
and Utopists—Lycurgus, Plato, More, Fourrier, or Owen— 
ever hoped for in their dreams ? 











Wine and GWine- Merchants. 
BY MATTHEW FREKE TURNER. 


—~_——. 


Ir the secret history of many of the utterances on the subject 
of wine that have been made within the last thirty years 
could be made known to the world, the world would be 
singularly astonished at learning from whose hands it has 
been accepting the doctrine which it holds with a very firm 
faith indeed. A man writes a learned book, or a popular 
‘ book, or a long review in an influential periodical, or a smart 
one in a newspaper; or he takes a scientific and seemingly 
impartial interest in the digestion of wine-consumers, and 
writes an essay, or he fires off a dozen controversial pamphlets 
in succession ; and in each one of these cases the good, easy 
public believes that the author has no object in view but its 
instruction. 

There are cases, no doubt, in which the writer has no 
other object before him; and there is, we are sure, no case in 
which he does not believe himself to be an impartial instructor 
of mankind ; nevertheless, as human nature is at present con- 
stituted, it would be reassuring to be quite certain how the 
writers are circumstanced. It would, perhaps, be too much to 
expect that the author of pamphlet, article, essay, review, or 
book should begin by saying, “‘ I am a dealer inthe ware I am 
about to describe,” or, ‘I am the brother, uncle, or intimate 
friend of some one who is, and I am interested in the good repute 
of certain wares that I am about to praise, and in the ill repute 
of certain other wares that, as the reader shall presently observe, 
T shall run down ; ” but we cannot recollect a single instance in 
which such a preface has been written. 

Now, we are not for a moment going to imply that a 
gentleman who lives by selling one kind of wine, say the fine 
vintages of the Cape, is anything but quite conscientious when 
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he asserts in a printed book that Chateau Margaux is poor 
stuff, and Lafitte very much overrated. We only say that he 
is not a fit person to write a book to instruct the public. It 
is, no doubt, a very illiberal ordinance that a judge should not 
sit on the bench in his native county, but it recommends itself 
to the common sense of human nature. As one of a simple- 
minded public, we protest against having to accept our 
opinions about wine from gentlemen whom a customary rule 
would exclude from the wine committees of their London 
Clubs. 

After saying so much, it is well that the present writer 
should observe that he is not himself pecuniarily interested, 
directly or indirectly, even in the remotest way, in wine. 


The universal interest that is now taken in wine, and con- 
sequently the mass of literature dealing with the subject, 
date from little more than about twenty or thirty years ago. 
When port and sherry were the daily drink of English gentle- 
men, claret and champagne not very common ones, and the 
German wines hardly known, there was very little to make a 
book about. The secrets of the trade were also better kept ; 
it was in fewer hands; the duties were enormous, and the 
lighter wines which are now favoured by taxation, were then 
so overburthened as only to reach a very few rich men. 
There were few rivalries among wine merchants, seeing that 
wines of each variety were the staple of every merchant’s 
trade, and therefore if a man sold claret he did not care to 
say a bad word for his neighbour who sold port, as it is to 
be feared he does now when wine-firms have multiplied and, 
as always happens with an increasing trade, businesses have 
been sub-divided. It was then the golden age of wine-dealing, 
when an innocent and unsuspecting public drank over-brandied 
port, and “ plastered” sherry, and loaded claret, and paid their 
wine bills, and held their tongues. 

Yet, even in those days of happy ignorance and guileless 
customers, some stir had been made, a panic created, and a 
dead set made against one of the truest, best, and safest (we 
shall explain this word presently) of imported wines. A 
fashionable doctor discovered that madeira contained acid in 
pernicious proportions. He was believed, and the Regent set 
the example of drinking sherry instead. Fear and fashion 
together did their work, and madeira has never regained the 
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prestige which it then lost; while sherry, which had before 
been little used, not only took its place but has found 
greater favour, to judge from the evidence of the quantities 
imported, than any wine, even port, has ever had in these 
islands; and, be it observed, the sherry that superseded 
madeira was not the light white wine which grows on the 
hills round Xeres; it was not the wine which once was a 
famous drink in England—the “ Sherris sack ” (Xeres secco) 
known in Shakespeare’s time—a dry wine which had to be 
Sugared as we sugar tea.* It was not this natural wine, 
but a fabricated wine, coloured and sweetened with burnt 
sugar and boiled must to imitate the flavour of madeira, 
brandied to make it keep, and “ plastered”? (doctored with 
plaster of Paris) to take away the over-acidity. This it was 
that captivated the simple-minded wine-drinker, the absence 
of sourness. The natural acidity was neutralized with an 
alkali, and became what chemists call a “ salt ;” and as his 
doctors told him to beware of acid, and he was satisfied that 
there was little of it in sherry, he never stopped to inquire 
whether, in its new form, it was possibly not as harmful as 
before. It was enough that he did not taste the sourness; he 
was no chemist, his palate was his only laboratory. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say at the present day 
that this theory of acidity was founded on a misconception. 

The various acids in madeira, the free and fixed acids, the 
tartaric which mostly pre-exists in the grape and is im 
moderation harmless, and the acetic acid, which is another 
name for vinegar, and usually marks some degree of unsound- 
ness—all these acids are found in less proportion than in 
sound claret, and yet claret is admitted, and rightly admitted, 
to be a wholesome wine. In truth madeira was condemned 
on false evidencé. On dietetic grounds there is no reason 
for its loss of favour, but it is too late for a new trial or an 
appeal from a wrong verdict whose justice has so long been 
acquiesced in. The day of madeira has probably gone by, not 
to return, 

It is to Mr. Gladstone, as every one knows, that we owe 
the change in the wine duties fourteen years ago which has 
brought about quite a new state of things in the wine trade, and 


* So commonly was this done that, as will be remembered, Poins addresses 
Falstaff as “Sir John Sack and Sugar,” and that worthy remarks piteously, * If 
sack and sugar be a fault, God help the wicked !” 
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which has shaken to their foundations the thrones of the old- 
established wine-firms. It is the same reforming statesman 
who, by his legislation of the same year, succeeded in wresting 
the sceptres of the wine-firms, their wine-licenses (the retail 
licenses have hitherto been mostly held by nominees of, or 
dependents in some way upon the wine-firms, as to which the 
public need not inquire too curiously), and handing them to 
owners of refreshment-houses and shopkeepers, so that never 
since have wine-merchants held undivided sway over wine- 
drinkers. It was more than a reform that Mr. Gladstone 
effected ; it was a disestablishment. There had been for a 
century and a half, in some sense, a conjunction of Wine 
and State, aud it was Mr. Gladstone who severed the con- 
nection. 

From the year 1703, when Lord Methuen had concluded 
his famous treaty with Portugal, which admitted Portuguese 
wines through our Custom-house on easier terms than the till 
then favourite wines of Gascony—from that time port wine 
began to be drunk in England, and the wines of France to be 
neglected. It was our subtle British policy to drink the wines 
of our ally, and to eschew those of our hereditary enemy. As 
time went on and anti-Gallicanism grew stronger during our 
wars with France of the middle of the century, it was in the 
wines of Portugal and Madeira that we drank success to our 
arms and confusion to our enemies. At the commencement of 
the present century the policy which favoured port wine, and 
imposed accumulated duties that came in time to be prohibitive 
on those of France, was more and more approved and seconded 
by the nation, which the abominations of the Revolution, and 
our long struggle with the power of Napoleon, had converted 
almost entirely to high Toryism ; so that a patriotic English- 
man got to reckon it to be one of his privileges and bless- 
ings that the State had interfered to prevent him from 
drinking claret and to let him fill his glass with port and 
madeira, wines which by this time he had got to ike beyond 
all others. 

Moreover, nature herself seemed to conspire with the ruler 
of France to make the State-favoured wines more than ever 
acceptable to Englishmen.* From 1802 to 1815, inclusive, 

* We use the term “ Englishmen’’ advisedly. Port was never in favour in 


either Ireland or Scotland. It would be difficult to name a period in which good 
claret was not obtainable in Dublin. The Scotch retained, perhaps from their 
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there was a succession of splendid vintages, both in Portugal 
‘and Madeira. Never before had such wines been made. Most 
of these fourteen vintages were abundant; all were good; one 
was the famous “ Comet Vintage,” of 1811; and the last was 
the magnificent vintage of 1815, which has never been excelled 
in Portugal. On the other hand, the wines made in other 
parts of the world during this period were of indifferent quality, 
and most of the vintages of the Médoc, always excepting the 
““Comet Vintage,’ were bad. But even in this last year of its 
apparent complete triumph, a very keen observer of the times 
might have foreseen the eventual weakening of the long-con- 
tinued bond between wine and the State, and that a great 
politician would arise in the future, one of whose titles to fame 
would be that he had enabled his countrymen to drink the 
wine of the nation’s foes (at fourteen shillings the dozen). For 
in this very year 1815, the great battle was fought from and 
after which our antipathy to Frenchmen began to lessen, and 
our desire to drink their wines to increase. Then came the 
opening of the Continent, and Englishmen went abroad again 
and found, to their surprise, that there were wines fit for an 
Englishman to drink besides port and madeira. Then it so 
happened that the vintages in Portugal, and also in Madeira, 
for the next four years were detestable. Then came an event 
which, little as it might seem to be connected with any dimi- 
nution of the veneration for port wine in English breasts, was 
in truth the “ beginning of the end.” We dwell upon this 
circumstance, because we are not aware that it has been so 
much as mentioned in any one of the many works treating of 
wine. 

Let it be observed that what we have said of wine we have 
said of port wine and, to a less degree, of madeira, because 
the history of these two wines constitutes, so far as Englishmen 








ancient connection with France, a strong liking for the wines of Médoc, and the 
poet did not speak the literal truth who rhymed as follows :— 


“ Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 
Old was his mutton, and his claret good. 
‘ Let him drink port!’ the English statesman cried : 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died.” 


There was more rhyme than reason in this doggrel ; and as long as a smuggler 
chose to run a cargo of Gascon wine on Leith Sands, Scotchmen were found to 
drink it in spite of the English statesman and his tax. Edinburgh has never lost 
her old reputation for claret. 
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were concerned, till about the period we are describing, almost 
the whole history of wine. 

The event to which we have alluded is this: the year 1820 
is memorable in the chronicles of wine as the most remarkable 
‘vintage of port wine ever known. ‘The wine made in that year 
was not indeed so fine as that of 1815, but it was nearly as 
good, and it was such in other respects as had never been 
known before; for the wine made in 1820 was as sweet as 
syrup, and nearly as black as ink, it was full of naturally- 
formed alcohol, and of all the various constituents—most of 
them far beyond the analysis of the ablest chemist—which go 
to make of wine a liquor differing from all other liquors. It 
was this seemingly most favourable circumstance which, in 
time, injured the good repute of port wine; for the public, 
having once tasted this dark, liqueur-like, highly flavoured 
wine of 1820, would accept of nothing less dark and less rich 
as genuine port. Then set in the adulteration of port wine, 
and all the various manceuvres by which wines lacking colour, 
flavour, and bouquet are endowed artificially with characteris- 
tics which nature has not bestowed upon them. 

These tricks began before the grapes had left the wine- 
press, into which were thrown bags containing dried elder- 
berries, whose colouring matter was transferred to the grape- 
juice. When the vatted grape-juice (the must) had gone some 
way towards fermentation—before, that is, the whole of its 
sweetness was converted into spirit—a quantity of brandy was 
poured into the vat to check the fermentation, and the wine 
was drawn off. Here, then, was a wine to which artificial 
means had imparted colour, sweetness, and spirit; but nothing 
could give it the full, natural vinous flavour, for this was 
hindered by the interrupted fermentation. Such tampering as 
this would ruin any wine but port, and the result would be a 
poor, undrinkable stuff; and with port it only did not entirely 
fail because the Lusitanian grape, ripened in the intense heat 
of its native hill-slopes, develops such powerful vinous qualities 
as even this hard treatment of it could not entirely suppress. 

Things went on without much change for the first half of 
the present century. Sherry, as we have shown, took the 
place of madeira. Port, however, though much abused, still 
held its ground; but the easy public was beginning to feel 
aggrieved ; the processes of port wine making began to leak 
out: bad jokes about blacking and logwood began to circu- 
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late. ‘Your old port, mind,” said Douglas Jerrold, ordering 
a fresh bottle at an inn, “not your elder port; and the 
insinuation, as we have seen, was not unjustified. 

In 1852 the grievances of wine.drinkers had not lessened, 
while their knowledge of wine had greatly increased. Things 
were ripe for a change. In this year occurred two events 
which mainly brought it about. One was the session of a 
Committee of the House of Commons during the summer of 
1852. The other was the vine disease—the oidiwm *—which, 
though observed seven years before, first appeared in great 
virulence in the same summer; and, for the time, almost ruined 
the vineyards of Europe. 

The French were the first in the field with a remedy, which 
is found in sulphur. Blown on to the vine leaves and grape 
bunches, in the shape of an impalpable powder, with a pair of 
bellows, the cure is perfect. The fungus growth is arrested, 
and if the plant be well dredged over with sulphur periodically 
from early spring-time, it is seldom even attacked. The French 
vine growers, to whose quicker wits the value of the cure came 
home sooner than to the stupider ones of Spain, Portugal, 
Madeira, and Germany, got their vineyards into full production 
while the farmers of Southern Europe were still employing 
their priests with bell and book to exorcise the evil spirit that 
had invaded their vineyards. Thus did the Frenchmen push 
forward in the race; and would have come near to winning it, 
so far as Great Britain was concerned, had their competition 
not been hindered by the heavy import duties which, though 


* The Oidium Tuckeri appears in early summer as a white, filmy mould or fungus 
on the leaves; later on, it shows on the unripe fruit; and if allowed to run its 
course, it stunts the growth of the grape, and in most cases causes it to split open, 
to dwindle, and to rot. The panic produced in districts where the vine represents 
eighty or ninety per cent. of the farmer’s produce, may easily be imagined. The 
finest growths of wine suffered first, just as the most highly-bred animals succumb 
soonest toan epidemic. A large vineyard in Burgundy produced that year twenty- 
three hogsheads (piéces), which the year before had yielded over two hundred. The 
Médoc wine farmers suffered greatly, but somewhat less than those of other parts 
of France. In the port wine district the year 1852 was disastrous. The farmers 
who grow the vines that make port grow hardly any other crop. One of the best 
vineyards, which had seldom given less than one hundred and sixty pipes, made in 
the year 1852 but five; and the quality was so poor that the labourers on the 
estate could hardly drink it. In Madeira the destruction of vines was greater 
than elsewhere ; and for several years no wine at all was produced—none at least 
that could rank as madeira. If science or empiricism had not devised an almost 
perfect remedy, there is good reason to believe that at the present day not a vine- 
yard, vine, or wine-merchant would exist in Europe. 
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now greatly reduced, still seemed most unfairly to handicap 
them. 

The other event, the evidence taken in Committee, caused 
a great deal of commotion in the world of wine consumers. 
What happened in most Parliamentary Committees happened 
in this one. A huge mass of evidence—some valuable, more 
worthless, and most of it ex parte and interested, and therefore 
worse than worthless—was laid before a party of not very com- 
petent judges, who possessed neither capacity nor inclination, 
nor even leisure, to sift it. 

Among the witnesses the one whose evidence created by 
far the most interest was the late Mr. Joseph James Forrester. 
He was the only witness who could speak from personal 
experience of port wine making, being a merchant residing at 
Oporto, and he did not hesitate to speak out boldly what was 
in him to say. Certainly, liberavit animam, he made a clean 
breast of it. This gentleman, a self-educated—and conse- 
quently a half-educated—pushing, energetic man, very assertive 
of opinions unpalatable to his fellow port wine merchants, but 
which were by no means destitute of soundness, had arrived at 
the conclusion that port could be made without any adventitious 
spirit, and without the help of colouring matter. 

These modest propositions were not very modestly enun- 
ciated, nor without arousing a violent controversy, in which 
Mr. Forrester argued his point with much strong abuse and 
denunciation of his trade rivals, and showed himself to be a 
somewhat blatant person, whose opinions moderate men re- 
frained from sharing. His evidence, however, produced, and 
deservedly produced, a great effect in this country. 

Mr. Forrester paid his theories the compliment of acting up 
to them. He proposed to himself to make wine as he had said 
it should be made, and he delivered lectures in various towns 
in England, explaining his views and his intentions—and these 
were to sell pure port wine. It was triumphantly asserted by 
his opponents that much of his port wine did not keep sound, 
and was returned to him by his customers. Even if this alle- 
gation had been true, which it probably is only to a limited 
extent, it proves nothing beyond Mr. Forrester’s want of skill 
or luck, or his too vehement belief in a sound theory ; for that 
port will keep which is made as it was formerly made, i.e., 
without brandy added to check fermentation, is a quite demon- 
strable proposition. Whether the wine does not require a 
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little brandy afterwards is another matter; and it does not 
appear that Mr. Forrester denied this, or that he failed to make 
this subsequent addition of spirit. 

Public opinion was in this state when Mr. Gladstone turned 
his attention to the question of Wine. It was clear enough 
that a reform was needed, and if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been an ordinary man, the reform would have been 
brought about in a very simple and straightforward manner, 
and—with due deference be it suggested—with a result more 
satisfactory to the exchequer, to wine consumers, and to the 
majority of wine merchants, than that which has followed upon 
the revolution in the wine trade effected in 1860. But Mr. 
Gladstone is not an ordinary man, nor could a great Budget 
speech be made out of so very simple a matter as the reduction 
of the wine duties to a reasonable impost, and the fixing of a 
maximum of spirituous strength beyond which wine should 
cease to be classed as wine, and be taxed as spirit. 

There had already been enunciated theories about pure 
wines, unbrandied wines, and so forth, and these somewhat 
vague notions were fixed, crystallized, and made popular by 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Nothing could be more elaborate, nothing more ingenious, 
and yet nothing more lucid and, to quite ignorant people, more 
convincing, than Mr. Gladstone’s exposition of the grand 
principle that was brought home to the comprehension and 
convictions of the whole British nation the morning after the 
Chancellor’s Budget speech. The argument was shortly this: 
wine is fermented grape juice, this juice generating, in the 
course of fermentation, a certain percentage of spirit, say from 
eighteen to thirty per cent.,* more or less. Any addition of 
spirit over and above this naturally developed quantity is an 
unnecessary, an altogether abominable and reprehensible addi- 
tion, and a thing to be discouraged and evén punished. More- 
over, it 1s a defrauding of the spirit revenue that a liquor 
should pay the lower duty on wine, and be all the time 
partly composed of that which is liable to the higher duty 
upon spirit. This was the argument, and the inference, and 

* Of proof spirit, which is about one-half pure alcohol and one-half water. It 
has always been sturdily contended by the “ pure wine” doctrinaires that wine 
cannot naturally generate more than twenty-five per cent. of spirit. It is anerror 
pure and simple, but it is an error enshrined in one of those models of truth and 
disinterestedness, an English Blue-book, and is, in consequence, brandished on all 


oceasions by the “ pure wine” people as an unassailable fact. 
39 
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the corollary. The reasoning is just, but the premises are quite 
false. 

Wine, to be sure, seldom naturally generates more than 
thirty per cent. of spirit, but the addition of some extraneous 
antiseptic substance in greater or less quantity is an incident 
' in the preparation of every red wine of which it is intended 
to preserve the original soundness, that ever was made, 
or that ever will be made. ‘he natural wines of Hurope 
—those made to be consumed on the spot, and which are 
probably in the proportion of something like a thousand to one 
of the wines prepared for exportation—are intended to be 
drunk in the summer after they are made. Very rarely will 
they keep two years. Great care in vinification will indeed go 
some way, but it cannot perform a miracle. Science has sug- 
gested many variations in wine making, but it can do little 
but complicate what is a very simple matter. In order to show 
how simple and easy is the process of wine making, we proceed 
to describe it very shortly. 

The ripe grapes are thrown into a vat, and trodden under 
foot ; skins, stones, juice, and some or all of the stalks are 
allowed to remain till the liquid ferments. When the heat of 
fermentation begins to abate, the wine, for it has already all 
the chief attributes of wine, is run into casks, whereby the 
active fermentation is checked, but it is usually not quite 
arrested till the cold weather of early winter setsin. The wine 
then clears, the casks are filled up to the top, the bungs*are 
driven in tight, and the wine is fit for consumption. ‘This is 
how the peasants and farmers of France, Italy and Greece, 
of Spain, of Portugal, and of Hungary, make the wines that 
quench their thirst in the heat and burden of the southern 
summer’s day; and this probably is how red wine has been 
made since first the juice of grapes was pressed out and fer- 
mented. The ingenuity of the most ingenious people in the 
world has added almost nothing to these time-honoured pro- 
cesses. : 

In some of the vineyards of Burgundy, indeed, a machine 
is used to separate the stalks and the grapes, and the pressing 
of the grapes is done by machinery, but the great growths of ~ 
the Médoc, the Chiteau Margaux, and Chateau Lafitte are the 
result of processes nearly as simple as those employed by the 
peasant wine growers of Southern Europe, whose rough red wines 
are used as our labourers use beer or cider. The differences 
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are differences in degree only; in the care with which the 
grapes are picked, and green and decayed ones rejected, and 
with which a due proportion of the stalks are removed ; the 
attention with which the fermenting liquid is watched and 
drawn off at the right moment, the number of subsequent 
rackings, the scrupulous cleanliness of all the vessels used ; 
but the processes which we have described—and our descrip- 
tions are not taken from books but from personal experience 
in almost every one of the wine-producing countries of Europe 
—are those which suffice only to make wine that is not 
wanted to keep more than a twelvemonth. There is in all 
red wine, and none other quite deserves the name of wine, or 
contains its full constituents,*—there is in every red wine some 
element of decay which, in a longer or a shorter time, brings 
about its destruction. 

In ancient times, as soon as a wine had obtained any repute 
beyond the district of its production, some artificial mode of 
preserving it was devised. With every respect for the skill of 
wine makers and wine merchants of modern days, we must 
pronounce them to be mere children in comparison with the 
wine artificers of ancient Greece. ‘The people of Cette and 
Hamburgh profess to imitate any wine they are asked for, but 
then who that has tasted “ Hambro’ Sherry,” or “‘ Cette Port,” 
can speak of the performances of these French and German 
rogues with common patience? Sticky, pungent, sickly, and 
altogether abominable compounds of potato spirit, treacle, 
and unknown chemical flavourings — often, it is asserted 
without a drop of grape juice—these are what a German 
writer positively boasts of as triumphs of applied science. 
Very different were the practices of the Greeks. Their imita- 
tions of the best growths of Italy were, we are informed, pre- 
ferred at Rome to the genuine wines themselves. 


* White wine is usually wine that is fermented without the skins and stalks ; 
it does not, therefore, contain its full share of the various “ extractives”? which 
are factors in the result which we call wine. Common experience tells us that 
these wines have not the flavour or the bouquet of red wines, and analogy would 
lead us to conclude that they do not share their remedial and restorative virtues. 
White wines are rather grape ciders than true wines. It is a well-known 
fact that when the wines of Madeira were destroyed in 1852, a liquor was made 
from apples and pears, and even from the fruit of the loquat tree, and that such 
fermeuited liquor was near enough in character to the true wine of the island to 
sell in England as inferior madeira ; and champagne made of gooseberries and 
rhubarb, abominable as it is, is not so unlike the French wine as to fail in finding 
a ready sale. 
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The wine doctors of the present day, in possessing alcohol, 
have one signal advantage over those of ancient Greece and 
Rome, who knew not the art of distilling spirit. Alcohol is the 
sheet anchor of the modern wine maker. What, then, might 
a wine maker in Cadiz, Bordeaux, Macon, or Oporto ask, were 
the methods they employed by which, in the absence of brandy, 
wine could be preserved for ten, twenty, and even forty years 
and upwards? We have fortunately several of the treatises 
upon wine making by ancient authors, and we are able to follow 
step by step the ingenious processes formed on discoveries 
which the Romans and the Greeks, their masters in the art of 
wine-making, had arrived at; not by means of scientific deduc- 
tions, but by the pure empirical methods of frequent failure 
and occasional success. 

These forgotten processes have an important bearing upon 
the question of the preservation of wines and their so-called 
adulteration. It is the question which underlies the whole 
subject of wine for us in this country, who can as a rule drink 
none but such as is so prepared artificially as to enable it to 
travel by sea and by land, and to keep sound a longer or 
shorter time. It is moreovera question upon which, for obvi- 
ous reasons, those who are most capable of enlightening the 
public are the most interested and least impartial of teachers. 
Its importance then being such, the present writer, who claims 
to have enjoyed peculiar opportunities of watching the appli- 
cation of some of the processes of the ancients in the very 
countries where their wines were grown, makes no apology 
for dwelling for a moment on this subject of ancient wine- 
making. 

The preliminary treading out of the grapes and the ex- 
pressing of their juice were precisely such as we have already 
described, and the colour of the wine and its astringency were, 
as they still are, greater or less according as the must was 
allowed to remain a longer or shorter time with the stalks and 
skins. The must was in all cases eventually drawn into dolia— 
large, wide-mouthed jars of porous earthenware, coated inside 
with pitch—and in these vessels the liquid was allowed to 
ferment, and, on or about the ninth day, had become wine. A 
lid was then fitted closely to the top of the great jar, or 
dolium, and, it is presumed, luted, to keep out the air. The 
lid was removed once a month, the wine skimmed, and the 
loss by evaporation made up from another jar. The wine 
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was now ready for consumption under the name of “ vinum 
doliare,’ which we may translate freely ‘vin ordinaire in the 
wood.” : 

Red wine so made in the latitude of Rome or Naples would 
exactly resemble the commoner country wines with which 
every traveller in the South of Hurope is familiar, with this 
difference, that it would have a flavour of pitch from the 
hning of the jar in which it had been kept, and this taste 
every single wine made in ancient times must have more or 
less possessed. ‘This is perhaps enough of itself to condemn 
such ancient wines in the opinion of modern wine drinkers, 
but if the reader will take the word of one who has drunk 
wine so flavoured, the taste is by no means disagreeable. The 
pitch used in the South of Europe is not the coarse gum dis- 
tilled from the pines that grow in Northern Europe, but the 
much milder and more aromatic pitch yielded by the pine of 
Italy, the Stone Pine; and men soon acquire a taste for such 
flavours. 

Before we begin to describe the methods whereby the 
ancients, who possessed neither spirit nor sugar (the two sub- 
stances without which modern wine merchants and wine doc- 
tors could not move a single step), practised the art of wine 
curing, with a success now lost, we will state in a very few 
words what is the nature of the problem offered to them and 
to us by the preservation of wines. 

The juice of grapes contains among many compoénents, 
mostly in infinitesimal proportions, such as gelatine, gum, 
wax, potash, soda, lime, iron, and many others which need 
not at present be considered, considerable percentages of acid, 
of sugar, of albumen, and of tannin. It is with these four 
constituents only that we need for the moment occupy our- 
selves. It is the presence of the albumen chiefly that makes 
grape juice a fermentable liquid when it is exposed to a 
temperature of between sixty and eighty degrees Fahrenheit. 
Sugar has, as is well known, no power of fermenting and 
of passing into decay—of which fermentation is one of the first 
stages—is by itself incapable of change, but the albuminous 
part of the must, the so-called ferment, causes the sugar to 
be decomposed, to break up and separate into spirit and into 
carbonic acid—in plain English, causes the must to ferment, 
and when most of the sugar is thus transformed into spirit, 
the wine-making is complete; but the process does not end 
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here, seeing that vinous fermentation is but one step towards 
complete decay. If left to itself the liquid would next undergo 
the acetous fermentation, and thereafter the putrid. A 
natural wine, accordingly, with due deference to certain “ doc- 
trinaires,” is a wine that, whatever may be its present sound- 
ness, is on the high road to decay. Wine-making is there- 
fore the art of stopping, for a longer or shorter time, and by 
artificial means, the progress of putrescence after the liquor 
has passed the first stage towards it. We have shown how 
with common wines this is done by drawing the wine from its 
lees, removing it, that is, from a part of the ferment-producing 
albumen, fibrin, and so forth, which, so soon as spirit begins to 
form, fall to the bottom. ‘To do this, and to transfer the wine 
to a cool cellar, does not indeed quite stop fermentation, but it 
nearly arrests it. The process goes on slowly for a month or 
two, more and more of the sugar passing into carbonic acid 
gas and into spirit, and more and more albumen falling down 
as sediment, then the frosts of winter come and stop even this 
slower fermentation, and then, as we have shown, the wine 
clears. 

The problem in wine-making then is simply this—how, 
without imparting any ill savour or unwholesome quality to 
the wine, to get rid of this aptitude to decay. The difficulty 
of course increases with the richness of the wine; with wine, 
that is, which possesses the largest share of those constituents, 
which go to make what is called “ body ;” in other words, with 
the wines that contain the least water, and that are, therefore, 
ceteris paribus, the most valuable ;—with the burgundies, the 
ports, and the various rich and commercially useless, because 
imperfectly made, red wines of Spain and Italy. It is pre- 
cisely with rich wines of this character that the Greeks and 
Romans tried and solved the problem before us. 

Sugar, spirit, and the tannin contained in the wine itself, 
are the three chief preservative agents in wine-making, with the 
addition of one very important extraneous one—sulphur. We 
shall see how the ancients applied every one of these agents, 
always remembering, that having no sugar nor distilled spirit, 
they could not make direct use of those substances, and how 
they anticipated in their practice some of the so-called dis- 
coveries of modern days. 

The wine which we have followed in its course as far as 
the “dolium,” was by the ancients racked again and again so 
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soon as the fermentation had completely ended; being re- 
ceived each time into a vessel charged with the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur,* each time acquiring a fresh impregnation from the 
various resinous and antiseptic substances with which the jar 
was lined, and each time losing more and more of its albumen, 
and therefore each time getting nearer and nearer to being an 
indestructible fluid. In the meanwhile, some of the first and 
sweetest runnings from the wine-press had been kept apart, and 
the fermentation of this liquor arrested while it was still full of 
sugar.t ‘l'o possess this sugar-charged liquid, whose sweet- 
ness was increasable by boiling, and whose albuminous portions 
were precipitated by the same means, was equivalent to and 
even better than the possession of sugar itself, whose use is so 
indispensable in the “improvement” of such wines as bur- 
gundies and brown sherries. When the wine had made all 
the spirit it could, and parted with most of its sugar, its aus- 
terity would have been great; so great, indeed, that old wine 
of this sort made without sugar was drunk mixed with honey, 
in the proportion of four of wine and one of honey, It was 
therefore to restore the saccharine matter that the sweet must 
was added to the fermented wine, just as at the present day, 
in the great wine factory of Bercy, where the wines drunk in 
Paris undergo their final preparation for the metropolis, thou- 
sands of tons of sugar are mixed annually with the too austere 
wines of southern and central France. Here the advantage 
would clearly be with the ancients. To add unfermented 
grape juice, containing in itself all the elements of wine, is 
obviously better for the consumer than the simple addition of 
sugar. 

The ancients, however, knew a great deal more than this 
of wine-curing. A French savant, Monsieur Appert, has 
professedly discovered the preservative and ripening effects 
upon wine of a heat nearly equal to that of boiling water, and 
M. Pasteur has more recently fully explained the rationale of 
the process in a learned volume. By exposing wine in closed 
vessels for a few hours to a temperature of 185 degrees of 


* The antiseptic properties of sulphurous acid gas are’ better known than 
understood. Sulphuring wines is a universal practice at the present day with the 
wine makers of all countries. 

t The possibility of this feat without the employment of alcohol is a measure 
of the skill of these old wine makers, and of the strength of their antiseptic 
compounds, that will come home very readily to the comprehension of modern 
wine merchants. 
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Fahr., these effects are, according to the French savant, pro- 
duced. They were produced two thousand years ago, but in 
a much more complete way, by the application of artificial 
heat for weeks and months to the jars of wine; and this prac- 
tice was so universal, that an ancient writer tells us that a 
heating-house, an apotheca or fumarium, was an indispensable 
part of every country house. The constancy of this practice 
was, we make no doubt, one main cause of the soundness and 
durability of the ancient wines. The red wines, such as the 
Falernian,* were, we are told, hardly fit to drink under twenty 
years, and even the commoner wines required from four to ten. 
The Appert-Pasteur process, though much talked of at the 
time, has found but little favour with wine merchants, and is 
a proof how lamentably modern science, for once at least, 
falls short of ancient empiricism. 

The mellowness which all wine acquires by age is sup- 
posed, and we believe rightly supposed, to be partly due to 
its slow or rather gradual oxygenation, and the heating of it 
would certainly promote this oxygenation, besides destroying 
the germs of a fungus growth which has been proved to be 
the fore-runner, and perhaps the cause, of the decay of the 
wine. All that modern science professes to accomplish by the 
immersion of the wine, in bottles or other hermetically-closed 
vessels, in hot water for two hours, was also accomplished in 
the fumarium ; and a good deal more was done, for the fuma- 
rium, as its name implies, was a smoke-house, and there is 
not the smallest doubt that the pyroligneous acid of wood 
smoke penetrated the comparatively porous texture of the 
earthenware jar, and communicated its flavour and its pre- 
servative virtues to the wine inside. The smoky flavour, unless 
in excess, was no more objected to than the similar flavour in 
Westphalia hams or the peat reek in whisky at the present 
day. 

* The learned have concluded, very much to their satisfaction, that this most 
famous of thé wines of antiquity was a white wine, like madeira. It was cer- 
tainly, however, a red wine, and the “amber” colour ascribed to it (Pliny says 
that amber of a good colour was called “ Falernian”) would apply only to its 
tawny appearance after long keeping. The frequent rackings and finings to 
which it was subjected would in a few years deprive it of colour. Red wine 
almost always loses its colour with keeping. Old burgundy is invariably tawny, 
and port wine thirty or forty years old is of the. very amber colour that distin- 
guished the Falernian. A wine that possessed in some cases the austerity, and in 


others the sweetness ascribed to Falernian, could only have been a red wine, made 
with the full and perfect constituents of the grape. 
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We have reason to believe that a further effect was pro- 
duced by long exposure in the fumarium. The well-known 
property of the vapour of water to pass through interstices of 
certain substances impermeable to the vapour of alcohol * 
was, we believe, taken advantage of; and if so, the wine, after 
long exposure in the smoke-houses, would have become less 
bulky but more spirituous. In other words, the brandying of 
wine would have been virtually effected by a people who had 
never learnt how to distil spirit. 

Occasionally the reduction of bulk was carried much 
further. The wine was inspissated by heat, deprived, that is, 
of most of its water, and rendered therefore, bulk for bulk, 
much more valuable. Such inspissated wines were diluted 
with water when they were drunk, and the advantage of hav- 
ing their wine in so portable a form, is of course conspicuous 
enough in times when overland transit could only be effected 
by beasts of burden, and when traffic by sea was slow, difficult, 
dangerous, and costly. 

We fear we have trespassed not a little upon the patience 
of the reader in writing this review of the processes of wine- 
making in ancient times. We have desired to be succinct, 
and have left out much that, but for a suspicion that that 
patience has its limits, we would willingly have dwelt upon ; 
but we repeat, that if the public wish not to be at the mercy of 
those who are interested in suggesting particular and, as we 
are convinced, quite erroneous notions about wine, if it wish 
to get to the bottom of this wine question, which to judge 
from its constant ventilation in the press seems one that 
greatly vexes the contemporary mind, the public must submit 
to the tedium of being lectured on the various methods of 
“‘ wine-curing,” for this it is which, in the matter of wines, 
underlies everything else. 

Having thus seen how the: Greeks and Romans “ cured ” 
their wines, we are now going to tell how this object is attained 
with the principal varieties of wine drunk in Great Britain at 
the present day. 

We have said, and we most emphatically repeat, that all 


* A property not so very well known, perhaps, as it should be. The Aus- 
tralian wine-growers tested the wines they sent to the Vienna Exhibition, and 
were astonished to find them stronger in spirit when the voyage was ended. The 
evaporation of the watery vapour in the tropics had reduced the quantity of the 
wine, and increased its strength by several degrees. 
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natural red wine is subject to decay, and that all wine what- 
soever must be treated artificially before it will last more than 
one or two years. 

To begin with Claret. The finest growths of the Médoc 
district are peculiar in this respect, that they contain less 
fermentable matter than probably any known wine, and this 
they owe partly to admirable care in vinification, partly to a 
very complete fermentation, but principally to the fact that 
the grapes that make the wine are not so charged with the 
elements of vinosity as those ripened in warmer climates. 
They require in consequence less artificial treatment than any 
other, and in the cases of the so-called “ first growths” of 
Chateaux Margaux, Larose, and Lafitte, when the season has 
been a good one, the “curing” seldom goes further than 
repeated fumigation with sulphur ; and the adulteration of the 
wine, if the word must be employed, amounts only to its very 
slight impregnation-with the sulphurous acid gas, which is im- 
mediately converted into sulphuric acid, or vitriol. This, how- 
ever, need cause no alarm; the percentage is infinitesimal, and 
vitriol, though it has an ugly name, is, as every doctor will tell 
us, one of the best of tonics.* The quantity of spirit added to the 
finest claret is so small as hardly to be worth considering at all. 
A few pints are thrown upon the grapes before the crushing 
begins, and a few more are added, ostensibly to rinse out 
the casks, whenever the wine is racked and before it is shipped. 
The “loading” of claret is adopted chiefly for those wines 
intended for the English market, and is effected by the addition 
of fuller bodied, more astringent, and more spirituous wines, 
such as those of Hermitage. 

The above remarks apply to the half-dozen finer growths of 
the Médoc, wines which owe their potentiality of preservation 
to a happy coincidence of soil, climate, quality of vine, and care 
in cultivation and in vinification. The majority of these exquisite 
wines require to be kept four years in the wood to gain mellow- 
ness, and four in bottle to acquire “bouquet.”” After this, except 
in rare cases, claret (if unbrandied) slowly degenerates, loses 
colour, and acquires acidity and a bitter taste, then gets thick, 
and is sooner or later a ruined wine. Longevity in claret is 
rare, and though instances of it may be quoted, they are chiefly 


* This existence of vitriol in wines is, as might be supposed, a common 
ground of attack, but a very unfair one, seeing that the vitriol or sulphuric acid, 
or the much greater proportion of it, would find substances that would imme- 
diately reduce it to the nearly inert condition of sulphates. 
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found in the wines that have never travelled twenty miles 
from their native cellar. 

So much for the fine clarets. In them the. tannin, or 
astringent quality, the great natural preservative against decay, 
and the natural acid of the grape, are both subordinated to 
its other constituents to make them in their way perfect 
wines. Not so the inferior growths of the Médoc, which we 
alone of the consumers of them have christened “claret.” It 
is from these latter wines, whose acidity and astringency are 
as arule in most disagreeable preponderance, that are fabri- 
cated the wines known in the wine trade as Chateaux Mar- 
gaux, Lafitte, and Larose. 

When we remember that these three vineyards together 
hardly cover five hundred acres, and never in the most abun- 
dant years make so much as two thousand hogsheads of wine, 
scarcely enough to furnish the cellars of a score of wholesale 
wine merchants, it is somewhat ludicrous to reflect that any 
number of dozens of these expensive wines can be ordered 
from any number of wine merchants in any large city in 
Europe or America. From-St. Petersburg to Lisbon, from 
Glasgow to Constantinople, from Montreal to New Orleans, 
and thence southwards to Rio and Buenos Ayres, and round 
the world to: the great cities of Australia and India, a man 
might walk into any wine merchant’s and order a dozen of 
Chateau Margaux or Lafitte, and be reasonably disappointed 
if he were refused. 

The performance of this “ inexhaustible bottle trick” over 
so wide a geographical area is only possible by treating the 
inferior growths (not of the Médoc only, for the exports 
from Burgundy of so-called Médoc wines are said by French 
writers to be twelve times greater than the whole production 
of that district), in such a way as to give them a fictitious 
resemblance to the first growths. To remove the excess of 
acid an alkali is employed, and of course a neutral salt is 
produced by their combination. Thinness and absence of 
flavour are remedied sometimes by the addition of more gene- 
rous wines, occasionally by fruity syrups; bouquet is sold in 
bottles in the chemists’ shops of Bordeaux at “‘ two francs and 
upwards, according to quality.” To get rid of excessive tannin 
is more difficult, in fact, impossible, so far as the present 
writer is aware, and the majority of cheap clarets sold in this 
country, unless they be very poor and very watery indeed, are 
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so rough that no one with any pretension to delicacy of palate 
cares to drink a glass undiluted with water. In France the 
commoner Bordeaux wines are used in water, and those that 
are drunk unmixed are prepared at Bercy for immediate con- 
sumption in the restaurants of Paris by being watered, and 
sweetened, flavoured and alcoholized. In this way the excess of 
tannin is removed by dilution or masked by sugar. 

All this, to be sure, is adulteration, but it is almost cer- 
tainly harmless. It is easy to frighten simple and ignorant 
wine drinkers by telling them they are drinking vitriol, and 
sulphate of potash, and grain spirit, but it is a question of 
degree. Light French wine by common consent and judged 
by common experience is a wholesome article of diet, let who 
will speak against it. Its fault is that it is expensive. A 
wine, according to a writer who is considered an authority upon 
the subject, may be called cheap that costs not more than half- 
a-crown a bottle. Now if such a wine be of French growth, 
let it be considered how very little vinous quality there is in a 
half-crown bottle of claret—in other words, how much water 
there is in proportion to the wine; not necessarily water of 
adulteration, but water that has been the original constituent 
of grapes ripened in a climate not hot enough to bestow upon 
them the full richness and vinosity that are found in the wines 
of the south, in port or burgundy, or even in sherry or madeira. 
Claret at fourteen shillings the dozen was to become the 
drink of the people, the drink of working men, and the reign 
of sobriety was forthwith to commence; but the working man 
is no fool; before he spends fourteen shillings upon two gallons 
of “ Gladstone Claret,” he asks himself how many quarts of 
plain water he will have to deduct, and he refrains from 
the bargain. Light claret is not economical as a wine. It 
has never reached lower down in the social scale than the 
middle classes. 

Of sherry adulteration the same can be said as of ‘claret. 
The finest wines of Xeres are soft, dry, and somewhat spirituous 
wines, and but little artificial aid is required to enable them to 
preserve their soundness to an age far exceeding that reached 
by claret. Even with the majority of such wines as these, and 
certainly with all the commoner sherries, the system of so-called 
“plastering” is followed, which consists in throwing about 
thirty pounds of dry plaster of Paris upon the quantity of un- 
trodden grapes required to make a butt of wine. The result is 
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to precipitate the natural wine acids, and to substitute for them 
sulphuric acid; this mineral acid coming into contact with the 
potash in the must, converts it into sulphate of potash, whereas 
had things taken their course, bi-tartrate of potash (commonly 
called tartar) would have been present—a salt always to be 
found in young wines. This is the head and front of the 
offence known as “ plastering,” made so much of by those who 
desire to exhibit sherry in its worst colours. Tartar is well 
known to be a not over wholesome constituent of newly-made 
wine. Sulphate of potash is certainly no very deleterious 
substance, and to put it in the stead of tartar may, for any 
evidence the other way, be rather a benefit than not. 

A heavier indictment against the sherry makers is their appa- 
rently too abundant use of spirit. ‘To a wine which its detrac- 
tors say develops but twenty-four per cent. of proof spirit, and 
which probably seldom reaches above twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight, is added spirit enough to bring it to a strength of about 
thirty-seven degrees of proof spirit. A white wine can possess 
little or no tannin, and therefore requires a preservative ; but, 
on the other hand, if well made such a wine should not be 
troubled with the fruitiness and fermentable matter of the more 
vinous red wines; it should therefore not need such a dose of 
spirit as we have shown it gets. It is probable that the 
demands of consumers, rather than the necessities of wine 
makers, are the cause of the excess of spirit in sherry. The 
same taste also causes the dyeing of the wine with burnt sugar, 
and the sweetening and fortifying it with “ dulce,” or half- 
fermented grape-juice. These are quite harmless adulterations 
—if they deserve the name—as innocent, indeed, and as openly 
employed, as the putting of sugar and cream into our cups of tea. 

Of the evil practices connected with port wine we have 
already spoken, By all accounts these practices have long 
ceased to be employed to the extent they once were. Logwood 
is, and always was, a libellous fable; any chemist knows that 
the peculiar “ reaction” of logwood makes it absolutely mope- 
rative as a dye in any sort of wine. LHlderberry dye is a thing 
of the past with wines of fine quality. It is a quite unneces- 
sary adjunct to port wine, but by no manner of means a harmful 
one; it is as tasteless and as infinitesimal in quantity and as 
harmless as the cochineal put into a jelly. It does no injury 
beyond robbing the wine of its own true, bright ruby colour, 
which turns with age to a dark amber; and the blame for its 
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presence in wine rests with the ignorance of the consumer 
rather than with the merchant, who must make it his business 
to please him. We have already protested against the inter- 
ruption of the fermenting of wine with spirit, but from what 
we have said it will be obvious that here too the blame is with 
the consumer. He wants to drink a dark-coloured, rich port 
wine at an impossible price. If the due fermentation of the 
wine were not destroyed by spirit, it would require to be kept 
for a much longer time in cask, watched continually, “ turned 
over ” with a little spirit from time to time, and not be ready 
for bottling for from four to seven years ; but such a wine could 
not be sold at the price of cheap port. Much port wine is 
already so made, and as much more will be made as the public 
requires or will buy, of wine carefully made, duly fermented, and 
only strengthened by the small percentage of spirit which is 
indispensable. 

There is one adulteration of port wine which the outer world 
have not as yet had brought to their notice—its mixture by 
London merchants with the cheap, sound, but comparatively 
flavourless wines of eastern Spain. Port wine possesses one 
quality—flavour—in a degree beyond any other known wine, 
and this fact is taken advantage of to commit this act of adul- 
teration. ‘The compound is of course not unwholesome, but it 
is no longer port wine. It is worse than mixing flour with 
mustard, or chicory with coffee, or sugar with chocolate, for all 
these can be argued, by the ingenious and criminal tradesman, 
to be improvements; but to mix port wine with Tarragona 
wine is deliberately to deteriorate it, and as Spanish is half the 
price of Portuguese wine, it is--if the fact be not frankly 
avowed—as distinctly a fraud as ever brought a man into the 
prisoner’s dock. 

Of champagne we need say little. very one knows that 
it is an imperfectly fermented grape juice made of grapes not 
thoroughly ripened, sweetened with sugar-candy dissolved in 
brandy. The want of tannin, is supplied by oak shavings. 
Racking and sulphuring, and slight brandying are the chief 
methods of “curing” it. Experience, which is always im- 
measurably superior to the most positive utterances of theo- 
retical chemists, teaches us that, iu spite of its being so artificial 
a wine, champagne is not only wholesome,.but a remedial agent 
of the very greatest value. 

Hock and burgundy can hardly be regarded as common 
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wines in England. The common, rough burgundies, indeed, 
find their way into consumption, and an indiscriminating 
public classes them with clarets; and not unwisely, seeing 
that the inferior French red wines are artificially brought to 
something of a common standard. ‘The “ great wines” of the 
Burgundy district, the ‘Clos Vougeot,” ‘ Richebourg,” and 
*“ Romanée Conti,” the most exquisite of wines, true “ drink 
of the gods,”’ will probably never be known in their full per- 
fection beyond the region of their production. They will 
hardly bear travel by land, and transit by sea almost always 
injures them. Unfortunately, in the case of the wine of modern 
times, which is immeasurably superior to all others, the skill 
of the modern wine curer utterly breaks down. 


Unless we have failed most lamentably im making a clear 
exposition of the theory of wine curing, the reader will by 
this time perceive how entirely erroneous are the principles 
upon which the present scale of wine duties have been fixed. 
“Wine,” said Mr. Gladstone, “ must be taxed according to the 
spirit which it contains ;” and, getting a general and ignorant 
acceptance of this position, he was able to confer a great boon 
upon the wine growers of France by admitting their wines at 
the trifling duty of twopence a bottle, while all those whose 
vines grew in climates and countries which enable the wine 
to be richer in wine matter, and who had therefore to 
fortify it with so much spirit as brought it above twenty- 
six per cent. of proof, were made to pay a duty of fivepence 
a bottle. Yet such was the unanimity of ignorant acqui- 
escence with this wild doctrine, that no one raised his voice 
to ask if it was fair to burden one wine with more than 
double the impost placed on another, when the market price of 
both were identical, when the more lightly burdened is a luxury 
that never can reach the needier classes, and the over-taxed 
liquor the first and best of medicines that a sensible doctor 
orders into a poor man’s cottage.* No one ever inquired if it 
was a judicious thing to throw impediments in the way of 
working men spending their crown‘or half-crown in the strong 
wines that would not intoxicate them, rather than the same 
amount in gin that would bring them below the level of beasts. 
Nor did one sane person raise his voice to ask if it was 


* The consumption of port, sherry, and marsala at all the great London 
hospitals is enormous, and yearly increasing. : 
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seriously anticipated that cheap claret, thin, sour, cold, and 
harsh—useful dietically, but “uncomfortable” as a drmk— 
would ever wean men from the use of spirits. 

If it is sound political morality to do evil that good 
may come, then perhaps was it well that the alcoholic test 
theory should have been enunciated, accepted, and applied, 
for on no other terms could the French Treaty of 1860 have 
been concluded. Nothing but this favouring of the people of 
France at our .own expense could have obtained the small con- 
cessions secured to us by this treaty; and certainly nothing 
but the ingenious eloquence of Mr. Gladstone couid have 
made our own people accept so monstrous a fallacy as was 
involved in this proposition. 

After all, no great harm was done; considerable good even, 
seeing that the knowledge of the wholesome lighter wines 
of I'rance was for the first time brought to the British con- 
sumer, though to be sure, the limits of the undrinkable would 
seem to have been reached and even transgressed by the wine 
which has been maliciously named after Mr. Gladstone him- 
self. Great mischief, however, might have been done, had the 
discriminating duty favoured wines at all capable of competing 
with the southern vintages, these latter would now probably 
be out of the market. 

Few established wine merchants who understood light 
wine and its character feared for their accustomed trade, but the 
new legislation let in a crowd of ignorant and sanguine persons 
who saw the making of their fortunes in the immediate accept- 
ance of the new order of things. In the wine trade, moreover, 
there would seem—we speak as outsiders, and may possibly be 
in error—but there certainly would seem to be many who have 
no very sure footing, many perhaps, in some sort, in distress, 
or in debt (if we may make so bold as to suggest it), or dis- 
contented with the normal state of trade; and to these men 
Mr. Gladstone seemed a very David, and they gathered them- 
selves unto him and made a commercial Cave of Adullam, 
whence they wearied and puzzled the world with puffs and 
praises of wines from every corner of Hurope, each purer and 
more exquisite and more health-bestowing than any other. 
No pains were spared by these merchants to write up the 
staples of their own trade, and to write down the staples of 
some of their rivals, and yet the world of wine drinkers is 
even to this day an unregenerate world, contentedly drinking 
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the ports and sherries that should have poisoned them years 
ago. 

This paper has already run to its extreme limit.. Wine is 
a large subject, do what a man will to be brief, and the writer 
must reserve to a future article a practical examination of the 
various claims to consideration of the old varieties cf wine as 
well as of the new candidates for favour—many of them most 
promising ones—from Greece, from Austria, from Hungary, 
from Italy, and above all, from the now important vineyards 
of our great Australian colonies. 

From a political point, too, much remains to be said. The 
French Treaty of 1860 no longer stands in the way of the 
modification of our wine duties, and since that has been the 
case some little uneasiness has prevailed in the trade. Wine 
has no politics, or, if anything, wine merchants are conserva- 
tive. The great majority of them, who dislike nothing so 
much as an uncertain political horizon, are, by all accounts, 
desirous only of being leftin peace. They have learnt to make 
the best of a system which they know to be founded on a 
fallacy. They would rather put up with its evils than “ fly to 
others that they know not of.” They would like to see their 
way very clearly before being called upon to act their parts in 
another transformation scene. They esteemed Mr. Gladstone, 
and they admire Mr. Disraeli, but they have a profound dis- 
trust of both these brilliant statesmen. British wine mer- 
chants are men of sound common sense. If Mr. Lowe had con- 
tinued to hold the sceptre of finance, they could perhaps have 
trusted to find a reflection of that sterling English quality in 
him, and they saw him replaced by Mr. Gladstone with no 
increased sense of security ; and now again a change brings 
an occupant to the financial throne who will certainly derive his 
inspiration from Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Disraeli also is a luminary 
whose eccentric orbit has always been somewhat outside their 
ken. Thus the members of the wine trade are scanning the 
political heavens, and contemplating the changes in the celes- 
tial bodies with no particular satisfaction. They have wit- 
nessed the sudden eclipse of the statesman they depended on, 
and they see Mr. Gladstone shining in his stead at the 


Treasury, 


‘With fear of change perplexing merchants.” 





Drummond of Hawthornden. 


BY GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 


—— Ge 


An excursion into the domains of the old English poets is 
one of the pleasantest recreations in literature. This field of 
research certainly shows no paucity of attractions for the 
patient and enthusiastic student, though it is one which has 
been too often neglected. The names of some of the sweetest 
writers in the language are probably entirely unknown to 
the vast majority of readers. Nor, perhaps, ought we greatly 
to wonder at this, seeing that it is a work of extreme diffi- 
culty to keep abreast of the writers of our own era. The 
multiplication of books compels the individual reader to restrict 
his acquaintance to those works which either his taste or 
necessity suggests. Occasionally, however, it is well to take 
note of the progress we have made since the age of the 
Renaissance in England, and useful to turn from the busy 
highways of the modern world to those by paths which lead 
to forsaken garden lands which have yielded so much richness 
and fragrance. Perchance we may discover that, after all—and 
setting aside those great lights of the earlier ages of letters— 
there were still in these ages many who, though now compara- 
tively unknown, were the equals in genius of the favourite 
authors of our later time. Where shall we look, for instance, 
for a repetition since their own period of the grace of 
Herrick, of the delicious feeling and tenderness of Suckling, 
or of the stateliness of Shirley? One searches in vain for 
any approach to the music of the poets of the Renaissance 
amongst the later singers. Possibly, very probably, this age 
of iron and gold has stamped its impress upon the poetry too, 
which loses in graceful fancy what it gains in realistic power. 
And the change may be justified when we remember that with 
changing ages come changing manners. The romance that 
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clung to the lives and characters of our forefathers has very 
nearly died out amongst us; our virtues are more solid, our 
vices are not so obnoxious, but with these strikingly prepon- 
derant advantages, we have lost the ease and the courtliness 
which made life pleasurable. Poets no longer wander in 
sylvan glades, or indite “sonnets to their mistress’s eye- 
brows.” The lives of many of the most excellent lyric poets, 
if led now, would be accepted as affording ample evidence of 
insanity ; but we, who would never think of imitating them in 
that respect, never laugh at those lives of theirs. A charm 
clings to them because of their work. They were the fore- 
runners of the giants of mind; they sang before the times were 
fully ripe; their notes were delightful, if not strong; and 
because their music was true we hold them in reverent and 
continual remembrance. 

Amongst these early singers who deserve well of posterity 
was William Drummond, commonly called Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. He was decidedly the best poet of his age in Scot- 
land, and there were few in England who could be accounted 
his superior. It was no small tribute to his work that old Ben 
Jonson, the acknowledged sovereign of the realms of contem- 
porary English literature, should take upon himself a journey 
from London to the North to see him, when that rough and 
burly Briton was scarcely in a fit condition to do so. 

The lowest estimate which has ever been given of Drum- 
mond still leaves him a very high rank as a poet, whilst the 
highest lifts him to a pedestal so lofty as almost to be incon- 
ceivable. Hazlitt, a critic of no mean power and acumen, 
says: ‘ Drummond’s Sonnets, I think, come as near as almost 
any others to the perfection of this kind of writing, which 
should embody a sentiment and every shade of a sentiment, as 
it varies with time, and place, and humour, with the extrava- 
gance or lightness of a momentary impression.” On the 
other hand, Hallam, the ever calm and philosophic, treats 
these same sonnets rather contemptuously, affirming that they 
“have obtained probably as much praise as they deserve.” 
The historian, however, doubtless wished by this not so much 
really to dispraise the sonnets themselves, as to give a soberer 
tone to the opinions which had been generally current 
respecting them, and to moderate the enthusiasm with which 
they were cherished in certain quarters. Turning from 
Hallam’s view to that expressed by Phillips, Milton’s son-in- 
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law, who edited the edition of Drummond’s poems published 
in the year 1656, we are not a little startled at meeting with 
this dissimilarity of language:—‘'To say that these poems 
are the effects of a genius, the most polite and verdant that 
ever the Scottish nation produced, although it be a commen- 
dation not to be rejected (for it is well known that that country 
hath afforded many rare and admirable wits), yet it is not the 
highest that may be given him; for should I affirm that 
neither Tasso, nor Guarini, nor any of the most neat and 
refined spirits of Italy, nor even the choicest of our English 
poets, can challenge to themselves any advantages above him, 
it could not be judged any attribute superior to what he 
deserves.” This language must be admitted, even by the 
greatest admirers of Drummond, to be extravagant, and it 
leads to the conclusion that had its writer been as conversant 
with the Italian poets he has named as he was with Drummond, 
he must have moderated the strength of his assertions. [or 
in Tasso, at any rate, we find qualities which are either absent 
in Drummond, or present in so subdued a degree as to forbid - 
his being placed on a position of equality with the Italian 
poet. The great poet of Sorrento possessed a great breadth 
of view and a width of imagination to which Drummond could 
lay no claim; for fancy at its highest, however graceful and 
active, must not be confounded or compared with the greater 
product of the mind, which we very justly distinguish from it 
as imagination, These contradictory estimates, however, only 
afford a strong argument in favour of a thorough reconsidera- 
tion of Drummond’s work, and of an endeavour to assign to 
him his true place in the ranks of poets. Should we fail in 
this attempt, there is still sufficient interest left in the life and 
labours of this old Scotch poet to make a consideration of him 
and of his work pleasant and desirable. 

Notwithstanding that this man was one of the most pro- 
minent writers of his age, and in some measure identified with 
important political and literary movements, the materials 
available for his biography are scanty in the extreme. A brief 
memoir by Bishop Sage, and a few of Drummond’s letters pre- 
fixed to a collection of his prose works and poems, published 
at Edinburgh in 1711, and a paper read before the Society of 
Scotch Antiquaries by the learned David Laing, form nearly all 
the trustworthy materials for a life of the poet. 

It has been reserved for Professor Masson to supply a 
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biography* which is not only the fullest yet written, but 
may at once be accepted as all that is necessary to a just 
appreciation of his character. All: the well-known assiduity 
and conscientiousness of the biographer have been brought to 
bear upon the task, and the result is one that must inevitably 
please the lovers of Drummond. Mr. Masson’s style is a little 
too limp ; he occasionally becomes too colloquial, and is some- 
times scarcely on a level with the dignity of his subject ; but his 
book isa perfect mine of facts. Wherever it has been possible, 
by force of industry, to obtain anything which shall collaterally 
afford elucidation to any portion of his hero’s history, such 
industry has not been wanting. The whole results of his 
researches have been tabulated with care; the facts mar- 
shalled in chronological order, and the story written with 
a clearness which is charming. The history of the time and 
the relations between England and Scotland have been reviewed 
with a calmness befitting the theme, and an absence of political 
and religious bias, all the more praiseworthy when we consider 
that on these points the poet and his biographer are at opposite 
poles. It is upon Mr. Masson’s work chiefly—though not to the 
exclusion of other authorities whom we have examined—that we 
shall rely in the present article. 

The first Drummond of the now classic Hawthornden 
was John, second son of Sir Robert Drummond, of Carnock, 
in Stirlingshire; the latter being of a family of Drummonds 
who had branched off from the more ancient Drummonds, 
of Stobhall, in Perthshire, whose chiefs had ranked in the 
Scottish peerage from 1471 as Lords Drummond. The poet 
was the eldest son of this first Laird of Hawthornden, and was 
born in 1585. From his earliest years young Drummond was 
thrown under the shadow of court influence—his father being 
gentleman usher to the king—and-this may serve partly to 
explain his espousal of the cause of royalty in after life. Edu- 
cated first at the High School of Edinburgh, he afterwards 
went to the University of that city, where he graduated. 
Shortly before this took place, King James was summoned to 
London to assume the English crown, and before leaving he 
distributed numerous honours, amongst which was that of 
a knighthood to the poet’s father. Not long afterwards a 
greater honour was conferred upon another branch of the 


* “Drummond of Hawthornden ; the Story of his Life and Writings.’ By 
David Masson, M.A., LL.D. London, Macmillan & Co., 1873. 
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family, Drummond of Stobhall being advanced to the dignity 
of Earl of Perth. The next we hear of the poet (and the 
information concerning his earlier years is very scanty) is 
of his going abroad to obtain instruction in the law. 

It is certain that Drummond must have gained much from 
his several years of Continental travel, and the study of the 
riches both of literature and art which he made during that 
time ; especially when we consider that at this period foreign 
courts and nations were so much in advance of our own in 
matters of taste, music, and the artsof design. For all of these 
matters Drummond had evidently a natural bent and inclina- 
tion ; and his poetry would give one the impression, if all other 
kinds of evidence were wanting, that its author was a man of 
cultivated tastes, well versed in the polite arts, and of courtly 
bearing and demeanour. 

On his return from the Continent, and in the midst of pre- 
parations to join the Scottish bar, an event occurred which 
changed the whole current of his life, as fortunate a one, perhaps, 
for posterity as the chance which prevented John Milton from 
devoting himself to the Church. Drummond’s father died, leav- 
ing his son Laird of Hawthornden at the comparatively early age 
of twenty-four. There was row no necessity for him to adopt a 
profession ; and it can be imagined with what joy one who had 
been described by his professor to the pupils under his care 
as another Quintilian, betook himself to his favourite pursuit 
of literature. Evidence exists that Drummond’s reading at 
this period was of the most extensive and erudite character ; 
in fact, it is stated in Mr. Laing’s Hawthornden Manuscripts, 
that in the short space of eight years he had read more than 
two hundred and twenty separate books, many of them being 
in several large volumes. When we remember the somewhat 
limited number of works at that time produced, it would seem 
that Drummond must have been acquainted with the great 
bulk of contemporary literature. It is interesting to note, 
that among the works which he had well studied were 
many in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, French, and Spanish. 
Most educated persons in his position at that period read 
French, but the chief studies of the secluded Laird were in 
Greek and Latin, with a great leaning also to the Italian. A 
glimpse respecting his ambition as to the course of his future 
life is obtained in the remark of his biographer, that ‘‘ the 
delicacy of his wit ran always on the pleasantness and use- 
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fulness of history, and on the fame and softness of poetry.” 
It is pointed out, however, that if he really desired to excel in 
the two walks just indicated, there was little encouragement 
for him to do so in the then existing condition of Scottish 
poetry. The grand flush of genius in Scotland had appa- 
rently ceased about thirty years before, and had been succeeded 
in England by the highest perfection of literary greatness. 
Professor Masson assigns several reasons for the intellectual 
sterility of Scotland at this time. One cause, he affirms, had 
been the incessant political strife in the northern kingdom; 
another, perhaps, is to be found in the strict and repressive nature 
of the Presbyterian system, except in a few grooves where it 
chose to recognize individual efforts of mind; anda third cause 
was the great controversy between Presbyterianism and Prelacy. 
In England there was for the time freedom from all such dis- 
tracting questions ; and we can well understand, therefore, that 
while in Scotland the polemical fields were sown with the 
seeds of quick and lively thought, the field of literature 
became correspondingly bleak and barren. 

At the time Drummond first devoted himself to literature, 
the first poet in Scotland—the only one of conspicuous 
talent — was William Alexander, afterwards Sir William 
Alexander, and finally Earl of Stirling. Of this poet, who 
earned considerable repute from both his English and 
Scotch contemporaries, Chalmers says: “‘ His versification is 
in general very superior to that of his contemporaries, and 
approaches nearer to the elegance of modern times than could 
have been expected from one who wrote so much. ‘There are 
innumerable beauties scattered over the whole of his works.” 
To us he appears to have had but a small endowment of genius, 
though he possessed much scholarly feeling and talent. We do 
not intend, nevertheless, by this, to sum up the whole of the 
merits of one who undoubtedly made a considerable figure in 
both literature and politics : what we are concerned to notice is, 
that Drummond attached himself to Sir William Alexander’s 
school; that is, he followed him in his determination to choose 
the English language, and not the northern dialect, as the 
vehicle for his poetry. It was not only after his retirement to 
Hawthornden that Drummond must have done something in 
verse, for we find that in one of his letters to a lady he made some 
references to poems which had either seen the light or were then 
in manuscript. Speaking of these poems, he observes : “ Keep 
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them, that hereafter, when time, that changeth everything, 
shall make wither those fair roses of your youth, among the 
other toys of your cabinet they may serve for a memorial of 
what once was.” 

Drummond’s first public appearance as an author was 
on the occasion of a melancholy event affecting the entire 
nation, viz., the death of the Prince of Wales. This prince, 
though only eighteen years of age, was, judging by all 
contemporary accounts, a youth of unusual promise, and 
was so beloved that the mourning for him was universal. 
His death set in motion all the springs of elegiac poetry ; and 
amongst the poems produced there were few which could 
compete in merit with Drummond’s first striking piece, entitled 
“ Teares on the Death of Mceliades.”” This elegy has a good deal 
of vigour, beauty, and stateliness about it, though we should 
not be disposed to adjudge it such high praise as has been 
commonly awarded it, for it lacks that profundity of feeling 
which should pre-eminently distinguish such poetry. Mr. 
Masson thinks that the ‘‘ Lycidas”’ of Milton most resembles it ; 
but, except in the one point of pastoralism, we fail to detect any 
kinship. Milton had more skill than to use an unbroken suc- 
cession of heroics wherein to depict his grief. The following 
lines will give some idea of Drummond’s style at his early 
period: they are the closing lines of the elegy, just mentioned, 
on Prince Henry :— 


** Rest, happy ghost, and wander in that glass 
Where seen is all that shall be, is, or was, 
While shall be, is, or was shall pass away, 
And nought remain but an eternal day : 

For ever rest; thy praise fame may enrol 

In golden annals, whilst about the pole 

The slow Bodtes turns, or sun doth rise 

With scarlet scarf, to cheer the morning skies : 
The virgins to thy tomb may garlands bear 

Of flowers, and on each flower let fall a tear. 
Mceliades sweet courtly nymphs deplore, 

From Thule to Hydaspes’ pearly shore.” 


There can be no doubt that these verses are both elevated 
and impressive, but the unchanging measure in which the 
poem is written (except under the manipulation of transcendent 
genius) does not afford scope for the display of the variations 
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and paroxysms of grief, which can infinitely better be ex- 
pressed by means of a somewhat uneven and varying metre. 

About this time, and subsequent to the friendship which 
sprang up between him and Sir William Alexander, Drum- 
mond did what most susceptible poets have done in the course 
ef their lives—he fell in love. But the course of his love was 
brief and its ending melancholy. ‘ Notwithstanding his close 
retirement,” says an old memoir, “and serious application 
to his studies, love stole in upon him, and did entirely 
captivate his heart; for he was, on a sudden, highly enam- 
oured of a fine, beautiful young lady, daughter to Cun- 
ningham of Barns, an ancient and honourable family. He 
met with suitable returns of chaste love from her, and 
fully gained her affections; but, when the day for the mar- 
riage was appointed, and all things ready for the solemni- 
zation of it, she took a fever and was suddenly snatched away 
by it, to his great grief and sorrow.” ‘This tragic event 
occurred about 1615, and had for its result the still deeper 
seclusion from the world of the sorrowing lover. The only 
outward effect it had, consisted of the publication of a volume 
of poems in 1616, in which he set forth his love for his mis- 
tress, and the grief which her untimely death had caused him. 
The title of the volume was of some length, “ Poems: Amo- 
rous, Funerall, Divine, Pastorall : in Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, 
Madrigals: by W. D., author of the Teares on the Death of 
Meeliades.” ‘This was published by Andw. Hart of Edin- 
burgh, and had so good a sale that a second edition was 
published with the briefer title, ‘‘ Poems: by William Drum- 
mond, of Hawthorne-Denne.” It is said that of the first 
edition of this work only one copy is in existence at the 
present time. His love story is told with some fulness in the 
course of these poems, which exhibit a tolerably wide range 
of verse, and have an elevated ideality, which had probably 
been touched into quicker and warmer action by the events 
which they celebrate. The heaping up of epithets and the 
constant use of metonymy, which distinguish the earlier 
poets, are found in the sonnets in the first part of Druammond’s 
work. He seemed, in fact, to be constantly on the search for 
a profusion of comparisons. Take the following sonnet as a 
specimen, in which the poet ransacks nature only to pour con- 
tempt upon her most valuable treasures as compared with the 
charms of his lady :— 
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“Vaunt not, fair heavens, of your two glorious lights 
Which, though most bright, yet see not when they shine ; 
And shining, cannot show their beams divine 
Both in one place, but part by days and nights. 
Earth, vaunt not of those treasures ye enshrine, 
Held only dear because hid from our sights, 

Your pure and burnish’d gold, your diamonds fine, 
Snow-passing ivory that the eye delights ; 
Nor, seas, of those dear waves are in you found, 
Vaunt not rich pearl, red coral, which do stir 
A fond desire in fools to plough your ground. 
Those all, more fair, are to be had in her; 

Pearl, ivory, coral, diamond, suns, gold, 

Teeth, neck, lips, heart, eyes, hair, are to behold.” 


The comparisons in the last two lines are very ingenious, if 
somewhat extravagant; but in respect of extravagance they fall 
far short of many poems written by fellow poets of the same 
period. There are other sonnets on the beauty of his mistress 
which are more general in character, and exhibit a great 
delicacy of touch and ease of versification. We cannot here 
unravel the whole of the story as related in the poems. Suffice 
it to state, that the exquisiteness of the feeling of love, when 
it first broke upon his spirit, is told in a more impassioned 
manner than we should have expected from Drummond, We 
are then led through the various stages which distinguish 
love affairs generally —the bliss of a returned passion, the 
horrors of separation, the joy of reunion; indeed, the whole 
anatomy of the subject is laid bare before us. In the second 
part, however, the poet is in another mood, the grave has 
swallowed up all that beauty which he held so dear, and there 
is nought left for the survivor but lamentation and woe. He 
no longer joys in the glories of earth and heaven, because she 
is reft from him, and cannot tread the fair meadows by his 
side. He wishes to die to all that the world has to offer in the 
shape of bribes to happiness. He has lost all, and the treasure 
cannot be recovered. The minor chords of his being give 
forth their wailing sound in a variety of sonnets, all intensi- 
fied with the one feeling of loss. The nature of the poet 
must have been one peculiarly susceptible to the feeling of 
despondency. He was very reserved, and, doubtless, at times 
somewhat austere, wrapping himseif up in his own feelings, 
feeding upon his grief, and refusing to find in society the 
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opportunity of assuaging his sorrow. A little light occasionally 
dawns in upon his soul, but after flickering for a brief period 
it dies away again, and leaves the darkness as dense as it pre- 
viously existed. There are some noble strains appended to 
the volume which we have been examining in the form of 
“ Spiritual Poems,” where the soul of the poet seems for the 
moment to have caught a higher tone, and in which he 
enlarges on the advantages and the comforting power of faith 
in the Unseen. But here he only struggles with adversity ; he 
cannot overcome it and rejoice. His nature re-asserted itself, 
and he could not shake off his mood. 

A time came, notwithstanding, when the poet was perforce 

compelled to rise from his lethargy and gloom. The sombre 
covering of the spirit was to be doffed, and brighter garments 
assumed. Drummond was sensibly affected by the general 
rejoicing which took place when King James, after an absence 
of fourteen years, revisited Scotland, and his presence amongst 
his Scotch subjects drew forth Drummond from his retire- 
ment. ; 
In celebration of the happy event he set his muse to 
work, and produced “ Forth Feasting,’ a long panegyric on 
the King. The poem is full of the most extravagant praise of 
the royal literary dabbler, who is credited with being one of 
the greatest sovereigns the world has ever seen, and his reign 
one of the most glorious and beneficent on record. Some 
latitude must be allowed, of course, to all who speak within 
the shadow of “ the divinity which doth hedge a king ;” but if 
history is to be believed, James was not credited with much 
dignity by any of his contemporaries when once outside of his 
presence. 

Posterity has awarded the royal singer very different praise 
from that accorded to him by Drummond; and has relegated 
him to his due position amongst fourth or fifth-rate bards. 

Amongst the most interesting periods of Drummond’s life, 
and one which has drawn forth a considerable amount of 
animadversion upon him, is that of his acquaintanceship with 
Ben Jonson. It was scarcely likely that a poet of Drummond’s 
mark could long pass unrecognized by that band of poets who 
made the literary world of London, at that time scarcely past 
its zenith. The great leader of this literary circle of brilliant 
wits and dramatists was, as we have said, Jonson. The “ Devil 
Tavern,” in Fleet Street, that street which has had more 
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literary associations connected with it than any other street in 
the world, was Ben’s headquarters, and there he published his 
fiats on poetic and other matters, in which he was considered 
to be supreme. ‘The sovereign of letters was personally as 
little of an ideal king as the monarch who filled the political 
throne ; ugly of visage, unkempt of person, and careless as to 
cleanliness, he was, take him for all in all, the most extra- 
ordinary specimen of a leader of men which it is possible to 
conceive. However, Shakespeare out of the way, there was 
no disputing his talent and his right to supremacy. With all 
his roughness, however, and somewhat blatant speech, there 
was in him a sense of uprightness and honour, and in his 
better moods he was indubitably conscious of a far higher 
ideal than he ever reached. 

It was in the year 1618 that Ben Jonson visited Drum- 
mond; on the whole the most curious and interesting of 
recorded literary rencounters. ‘The statement that Jonson 
went to Scotland purposely to visit Drummond is now dis- 
posed of as mere invention. Mr. Masson preserves in his 
pages the myth as to how the two first met. 


“Drummond was sitting under the great sycamore tree in front 
of his house, expecting his visitor, when at length, descending the 
well-hedged avenue from the public road to the house, the bulky 
hero hove in sight. Rising, and stepping forth to meet him, 
Drummond saluted him with ‘ Welcome, welcome, royal Ben !’ to 
which Jonson replied, ‘Thank ye, thank ye, Hawthornden!’ and 
they laughed, fraternized, and went in together.” 


It was while Jonson was under his hospitable roof, or at any 
rate immediately after he had left it, that Drummond put in 
writing his impressions of the man. This it was which caused 
the northern poet to be so adversely criticised when his opinions 
were published after his death. It.seems a somewhat singular 
thing to do, without doubt, but a man is surely at liberty to 
make what private memoranda he likes without any in- 
fringement of the laws of hospitality, and there is no 
evidence whatever that Drummond intended to publish these 
impressions of his guest. One can well understand that in 
many respects Drummond must have suffered a revulsion 
of feeling when he discovered what manner of man his hero 
really was. Much of the halo which he had thrown round 
Ben’s character must have disappeared as he saw him ply 
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the wine bottle with such terrible assiduity, Drummond 
himself being a man of but moderate appetites. But the 
biographer hints at another reason why Drummond should 
have been a trifle disappointed with his guest. ‘Being at the 
head of literature in his native country, ‘‘it may have been a 
little hard to hear Ben Jonson talk patronizingly of recent 
Scottish attempts as not bad for a region so far from the 
London centre, and recommend a course of Quintilian and 
English grammar as discipline for something better.” This 
rough-shod riding over the sensibilities of one who could feel 
so keenly as Drummond, cannot have been very pleasant, 
and his patriotism as well as his personal vanity was clearly 
wounded ; and we have reason to rejoice that this was so, for 
we have obtained thereby the portrait of a very distinguished 
poet, drawn by one of his contemporaries, and with no flat- 
tering lines in it whatever. Here it is :— 


“He (Ben Jonson) is a great lover and praiser of himself; a 
contemner and scorner of others; given rather to lose a friend than 
a jest; jealous of every word and action of those about him 
(especially after drink, which is one of the elements in which he 
liveth) ; a dissembler of ill parts which reign in him, a bragger of 
some good that he wanteth ; thinketh nothing well but what either 
he himself or some of his friends and countrymen hath said or done ; 
he is passionately kind and angry; careless either to gain or keep ; 
vindictive, but, if he be well answered, at himself. For any 
religion, as being versed in both. Interpreteth best sayings and 
deeds often to the worst. Opprgssed with phantasy, which hath 
ever mastered his reason—a general disease in many poets. His 


inventions are smooth and easy; but, above ali, he excelleth in a 
translation.” 


More valuable even than this issue to his visit, nevertheless, 
were the notes made by Drummond of his conversations w:th 
Jonson. ‘These were really noteworthy and most interesting, 
and had there been no other record of the meeting they would 
have made us quite contented. A good deal of the dramatist’s 
genius shines through this recorded gossip, and we get also 
glimpses of eminent people, more serviceable for the formation 
of our judgment upon them than whole pages of speculation. 
Let us see what he remarked of some whose names are “ familiar 
in our mouths as household words.” Of Inigo Jones, he said, 
that, ‘ When he wanted words to express the greatest villain 
in the world, he would call him an Inigo.” ‘Queen Eliza- 
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beth never saw herself after she became old in a true glass: 
they painted her, and sometimes would vermilion her nose.” 
“‘Spenser’s stanzas pleased him not, nor his matter; and 
Sir Walter Raleigh esteemed more of fame than of conscience.” 
The world will venture to differ from Ben Jonson on both these 
latter points. Then, after considerable gossip as to Sir 
Philip Sidney’s pimply face, he says, ‘‘ Shakespeare wanted 
art. Ina play, he brought in a number of men saying they 
had suffered shipwreck in Bohemia, where there is no sea near 
by some hundred miles.” This is hypercriticism with a ven- 
geance, especially as no other observations are made concerning 
the universal poet. ‘‘ Had he (Ben Jonson) written that piece 
of Southwell’s ‘ The Burning Babe,’ he would have been content 
to destroy many of his. He esteemeth John Donne the first 
poet in the world for some things, but that, from not being 
understood, he would perish.” It is pleasant to hear him 
speak nobly of Selden. “J. Selden liveth on his own; is the 
law book of the judges of England; the bravest man in all 
languages.” ‘ Francis Beaumont loved too much himself and 
his own verses. Next himself, only Fletcher and Chapman 
could make a masque.” In addition to much gossip of this 
character, Jonson narrated his own history to Drummond, 
which the latter carefully preserved, and he furthermore 
criticised the poetry of the Scottish bard with considerable free- 
dom, as might be imagined from his character. Drummond 
reports that, after telling him his verses smelt too much of 
the schools, ‘‘he said to me that I was too good and simple, 
and that oft a man’s modesty made a fool of his wit. He 
dissuaded me from Poetry, for that she had beggared him, 
when he might have been a rich lawyer, physician, or mer- 
chant.” All this is very acceptable, for nothing can possess 
greater interest than the unbiassed opinion upon men and 
things generally which genius may entertain. We must 
leave the two poets, nevertheless, making complimentary 
verses to each other after their separation, and indulging in a 
friendly correspondence. ‘Their intimacy appears to have ter- 
minated as suddenly as it commenced, and we next find 
Drummond, with his friend Sir William Alexander, assisting 
King James with his version of the Psalms. The royal con- 
ceit was far in advance of the royal:talent, but it behoved the 
assistants of their august master to preserve a quiet tongue on 
this matter. Drummond seems to have executed the transla- 
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tion, which was very well received; but who can gauge the 
depth of Alexander’s sorrow at having to listen and to applau 
the King’s excruciating efforts at versification ? 

Our next experience of him in the capacity of author is the 
publication of “ Flowers of Sion,” to which work was adjoined 
his “‘ Cypresse Grove,” the volume being issued in 1623. He 
had for some time back established himself in the public eye 
as the rising poet of his native country, and this new venture 
comprised all the fugitive pieces he had written during the 
previous six or seven years. He had now risen above the feel- 
ing which dominated his spirit after the loss of his mistress— 
that feeling that there was no other fact in the universe for 
him but the one expressed in the word, bereavement. It was 
manifest that his soul, having been for a long period at its 
utmost tension, had now relaxed a little, and Drummond was 
able to look out upon Nature with the true vision of the poet, 
seeing there the grand beauty of the physical All. The later 
poems are touched, as were also the earlier ones, by a kind of 
mysticism which is not too powerful to prevent them from 
being excellent in form, and generally susceptible of being 
grasped by the ordinary mind. Many of the poems are on 
strictly Scriptural themes; for Drummond possessed much 
reverential feeling. For the poems which take rather a 
scientific and astronomical turn, we have little affection, pre- 
ferring, when we must have such facts dressed up for us in 
the form of poesy, to go to Milton for them, where the art is 
carried to its greatest perfection. But when any inferior mind 
attempts this class of work, the result is invariably dull and 
wearisome. ‘he “‘ Cypresse Grove” is an essay in prose on-the 
subject of death, and upon this essay Mr. Masson passes the 
following very high judgment :—“ Here, in a short series of 
prose pages, we have a meditation on death, by our poet of 
Hawthornden, which, for its pensive beauty, its moral high- 
mindedness, and the mournful music that rolls through it, 
surpasses any similar piece of old English prose known to me, 
unless it be here and there, perhaps, a passage in some of the 
English divines at their best, or Sir Thomas Browne of Norwich 
in the finest parts of his ‘Urn Burial.’ It is matter of surprise 
that such a rare specimen of poetical and musical prose should 
have dropt out of sight.””_ The essay bears out this encomium. 
Its philosophy is reasonable and consoling, deprecating the 
fear of disaster to the soul because earthly and material things 
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bear ruin stamped upon them. The mind having originated 
from the Deity, it is superior to all the accidents which over- 
take inert matter, and man can find solid ground for his feet 
in this truth. Such is the leading argument of the essay, 
which is clothed in the rich and quaint language of one who 
was evidently no stranger to prose composition. 

After the death of King James, and in the early years of 
his successor, we come upon Drummond in an entirely new 
character, and one the exact opposite to any we should have 
associated with him. It has been discovered, by means of a 
Latin document, that King Charles gave a patent to his 
“faithful subject, Mr. William Drummond,” for the making of 
military machines. It is certainly somewhat astounding to 
find in our hero the Whitworth or Armstrong of his age. He 
appears to have taken up the matter heartily, and to have been 
very diligent in the discovery of weapons, the profits of which 
were to be reserved to him, because, as His Majesty expressed 
it, ‘there are not wanting certain envious and grasping per- 
sons who, from a sordid and base spirit, strive to get for them- 
selves the use and fruits of other people’s labours.” It does 
not appear what became of all the inventor’s improvements in 
deadly weapons, and whether his patent, which was for three 
years, was of any pecuniary service to him. 

Passing from the death of Drayton, which naturally affected 
Drummond very deeply, we arrive at an interesting point in 
the career of the latter—viz., his marriage to Elizabeth Logan, 
grandchild of Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig, a great and 
ancient family. ‘Though married at the mature age of forty- 
six, the poet lived to have by his wife the numerous family of 
five sons and four daughters. The next year after his mar- 
riage, Charles made his Coronation journey to Scotland, 
accompanied by a brilliant retinue. Drummond, nearly always 
openly and avowedly loyal to the Crown, composed an elabo- 
rate address, which was delivered before the King on his 
arrival at Edinburgh. But more serious events than were at 
the time dreamt of soon followed this visit. Charles and Laud 
were very much dissatisfied with affairs in Scotland, both Epis- 
copal and otherwise. hat celebrated struggle between King 
and people, which was afterwards to have so disastrous an 
ending for the former, now began.. The leading features of 
that struggle are common history ; but we must note here that 
““by temperament and culture Drummond was a philosophical 
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Conservative, the friend of prerogative and constituted autho- 
rity in all things, and adverse to all popular movements and 
democratic ideas as mere roarings of the Blatant Beast.” This 
description will easily assure the reader of the cause he 
espoused in the struggle. His constitution abhorred political 
storms and disturbances: he desired, more than all else, peace ; 
and at one time it is believed that he imagined sincerely it 
would be compatible with the introduction of a moderate Pre- 
lacy into Scotland. 

At the age when most poets have only just attained their 
greatest poetic vigour, Drummond seems to have forsaken 
the Muse, and to have taken to prose. That he had no mean 
gift in the latter was obvious by his production of the “ Cy- 
presse Grove,” to whose excellence reference has already been 
made. ‘The only question remained, what form of composition 
was his genius to favour now? In 1633, the question was de- 
cided for him bya correspondence between himself and the Karl 
of Perth. “Burying himself in the genealogy of the family with 
which he was connected, the poet proposed to produce a table 
aud statement of its various ramifications. One point which 
had considerable attraction for him was this—that in the records 
of the Drummonds there was related the story of an Annabella 
Drummond, wife of King Robert III. of Scotland; and from 
her, it was alleged, had descended all the Stuarts, some of 
whom had intermarried with other crowned houses of Europe. 
This was something to be proud of, and especially for the 
direct relative and descendant of Annabella--the Earl of 
Perth, who was the representative of the Drummonds of Stob- 
hall. The researches of the poet in this new field resulted in a 
“ History of Scotland during the Reigns of the Five Jameses”’ 
(1424—1542), which took many years to complete, the writer 
having been drawn insensibly on to widen his original inten- 
tion, which was to write the story of King James I., who was 
the son of the Annabella Drummond already mentioned. 

During this period political matters were assuming a 
threatening aspect. Laud had already commenced his high- 
handed policy in Scotland; and we find Drummond inter- 
rupting his literary studies to write a bold letter on behalf of 
Lord Balmerino, who was prosecuted by the Archbishop for 
what was designated “an infamous libel against the King’s 
Government ;” but which was, in reality,nothing more than a 


protest against tyranny—or, as he called it, and those who 
41 
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signed the document with him, a “ Supplication.” The pro- 
secution made considerable stir, but virtually ended in smoke ; 
and the next serious political event was the order by the King 
for the adoption of the new Service-book. After this came the 
Presbyterian rising, and the adoption of the Scottish Cove- 
nant—one of the most remarkable instances of unanimity in a 
nation, in the matter of religion, on record. At the head of 
this movement—or, at least, of the clergy who fostered it—was 
Alexander Henderson; and in a short time the chief landed 
gentry of Scotland had identified themselves with it. There is 
no evidence that Drummond signed the Covenant; but he gave 
evidence of his satisfaction in a printed address, when he learnt 
that the Marquis of Hamilton, on behalf of the King, had come 
to terms with the leaders of the great movement. There are 
many noble passages in this address, some of which celebrate 
the glory and beauty of freedom; but the writer does not 
omit to support the idea of Prerogative, to which he had in- 
variably been loyal. It is singular, nevertheless, to note that, 
in the matter of individual liberty of conscience, he was far in 
advance of the Covenanters, and gave much practical advice 
to the Presbyterian Clergy, which they needed, but were not 
too grateful for. The upshot of all was, that Episcopacy was 
banished from Scotland, and the Kirk re-established with an 
almost unparalleled amount of bell-ringing and bonfire cele- 
brations. Drummond chose this time in which to rebuild his 
ancestral mansion; and the present house of Hawthornden 
bears the inscription (in Latin) :—‘“ By the Divine favour, 
William Drummond of Hawthornden, Son of Sir John Drum- 
mond, Knight, that he might rest in honourable ease, founded 
this house for himself and his successors.” 

The Gordian knot of politics in Scotland, which had ap- 
parently been solved, anon became more complicated than ever, 
and Drummond was in a difficulty. He could not approve the 
King in all his measures, and yet the bent of his inclinations 
was still to support the prerogatives of the monarch. He ex- 
pressed his dissent from the majority in more than one epi- 
gram, but he finally conformed, if he did not consent, to the 
views of the larger and stronger party. So far did this sub- 
mission extend, that it is supposed he at last signed the 
Covenant. At the same time he continued to write pamph- 
lets, in which he urged moderation on the part of his country- 
men. Itis noteworthy that im one of these papers he made 
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use of an expression which was afterwards regarded as 
veritable prophecy. ‘ During these miseries,’ he observes, 
“of which the troublers of the State shall make their profit, 
there will arise perhaps one who will name himself Protector of 
the Liberty of the Kingdom. He shall surcharge the people 
with greater miseries than ever before they did suffer.” It was 
subsequently pointed out, however, that Drummond was not 
thinking of England at all, but of Scotland, so that the prophecy 
was, in fact, no prophecy at all. During the Bishops’ war 
Drummond had a bitter pill to swallow; he was compelled to 
send men to swell the ranks of the army which fought against 
the King, while sympathizing with the latter, and the only 
revenge within his power was the issue of the following epi- 
gram, which had its rise in the fact that Drummond was obliged 
to supply his men to the army in fractions, his estates lying 
in three differetit counties :— 


“ Of all these forces raised against the King, 
Tis my strange hap not one whole man to bring: 
From diverse parishes yet diverse men ; 
But all in halves and quarters. Great King, then, 
In halves and quarters if they come ’gainst thee, 
In halves and quarters send them back to me.” 


In writing squibs and pamphlets Drummond passed the 
next few years of his life. In secret sympathy with the King, 
he was obliged to be somewhat circumspect in public. After 
his death many papers were discovered, most of which his 
family considered it prudent to destroy, some of them being 
severe animadversions upon the leaders of the great English 
revolution. One of the pieces preserved is the following 
verse, written on the death of Pym, the distinguished Parlia- 
mentary leader :— 


“ When lately Pym descended into hell, 
Ere he the cups of Lethe did carouse, 
What place that was, he called aloud to tell ; 
To whom a devil, ‘ This is the Lower House.’ ”’ 


Matters gradually got worse for the Royalists, and Drummond 
wrote a plea for Charles. The King, however, was finally sur- 
rendered, and a tragic end was the sequel to the stirring series 
of events. The last year of the sovereign’s life was also the 
last in this world for Drummond. There is no doubt that the 
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troubles of his native country must have embittered the closing 
days in Drummond’s career (though not to the extent of 
hastening his end); for, whatever might be thought of his 
views, and his wise or unwise advocacy of them, he had at 
any rate ina marked degree the virtue of patriotism. The 
death of Charles was a tremendous shock to his spirit. With 
many others who were Royalists in heart, he never dreamt that 
the victorious Parliamentarians at Whitehall would dare to 
consummate their successes by the execution of the sovereign. 
‘The old gloom and melancholy from which the poet had nearly 
recovered returned with tenfold force, and Drummond gave 
vent to his surcharged feelings in despondent sonnets and 
verses. 

Drummond’s death occurred at the close of 1649, and the 
biographer in recording it says that he was much weakened 
with close studying and diseases, besides being overwhelmed 
with extreme grief and anguish. He wanted but a few days to 
complete his sixty-fourth year. He was buried in his own aisle, 
in the church of Lasswade, near to Hawthornden. Mr. Masson 
disbelieves the statement that his end was actually accelerated 
by the King’s execution, and (though his spirit must, as we have 
remarked, have been sore vexed), there is some plausibility 
in this, considering that ten months had elapsed between the 
two events. 

Whatever fame Drummond has secured is of course due to 
him as a poet. He was pre-eminently a student and a man 
of letters. He had no qualifications as a leader of men. 
In the first place, he had a feeling half pity, half contempt, 
for the majority of the human race; and in the second, he 
lacked the strong sinews necessary “‘ to breast the waves of 
circumstance,” and to grapple with the opposition of foes. As 
a writer he could occasionally, in a happy moment, cast off an 
effective polemical sonnet or stanza, but even that was foreign 
to his nature, and when he did this, it was simply to relieve his 
feelings, which were unusually active. These political efforts 
have, however, long ago well-nigh sunk out of sight, except to 
those who really desire to see what the Laird of Hawthornden 
accomplished in more ways than the one in which he became 
justly famous. As to his position amongst the poets, Phillips’s 
dictum is one which cannot possibly be upheld; but Milton 
himself, Phillips’s uncle, had a high opinion of Drummond, 
and regarded his poetic vein as most true in kind, though 


‘ 
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not of the highest rank. His principal distinguishing charac- 
teristics are sensuousness (a quality which most of his critics 
have credited him with), pastoral beauty, and spirituality of 
thought. ‘The sensuousness is sometimes strong and rich, 
and at others spends itself in dainty conceits, as when he sings 
of Phillis :— 
“In petticoat of green, 
Her hair about her eyne, 
Phillis beneath an oak 
Sat milking her fair flock : 
Among that strained moisture, rare delight! 
Her hand seemed milk in milk, it was so white.” 


For his period, too, Drummond was remarkably pure, there 
being very few lines in the whole of his works to offend the taste 
of the most fastidious. His song was not high, but it was strangely 
musical and captivating. He has not left us lyrics which will 
vie with Herrick’s, but he has given us more sustained efforts 
in poetry, if not of the very loftiest order. He never degraded 
his genius; he was true to the powers with which he was 
endowed. By no means the equal of Ben Jonson, Drayton, 
Marlowe, and Massinger in genius, he was superior to any 
Scotch poet of his time. He belonged rather to that school 
which had for its chiefs Chaucer and Spenser, though he was 
far from approaching these in strength of wing. His sonnets 
are justly considered as amongst the best in the language— 
a point respecting which, indeed, few critics will be found 
to differ. They possess some of the dignity we find in 
Milton, combined with some of the sweetness of Shakspeare. 
And another advantage which Drummond enjoyed was that his 
sensuousness and feeling were tempered by the reflective 
faculty ; this has given substance to his verses, and made them 
worthy of occupying a prominent place in literature, instead of 
being merely the hasty record of transient emotions. A study 
of his works must inevitably result in yielding to him a pro- 
minent place amongst the national bards. Fancy, elegance, 
exquisiteness, tenderness—all these are to be found in 
abundance in him, and if he was not sufficiently powerful to 
make an age for himself in the literary annals of his country, 
he unquestionably adorned and strengthened the poetic era in 
which he was cast. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MISERY HOUSE, 


THERE are not many uglier bits of road in western England 
than the one that leads by the roadside inn which bears the 
curious name of “ Misery House”—not a by-name, as might 
be supposed, but a real appellation, written up plainly on a 
swinging sign, with the addition that John Taylor is licensed 
to sell certain spirituous liquors, and a note or postscript, stand- 


ing so remote from the text that the countrymen who fre- 
quented Misery House might be excused for finding a further 
license for a condition in which they not unfrequently found 
themselves in the legend ‘ To be drunk on the Premises.” 

Misery House stood in a hollow, with one or two trees by it, 
a tall, good-sized house, old-fashioned, with a steep roof of 
grey shingle stones; but the house, though ancient—the heir- 
loom to us, like so many large country-side inns, of the old, 
busy, coaching days—was not picturesque, and the trees were 
not spreading or umbrageous even in the leafiest month of the 
year. The country hereabouts is open and bleak; only in 
some such hollow as this ia which the old inn stood could 
trees hold their own against the keen, dry air, or find moisture 
enough for their roots to strike downwards into the thin, 
brashy soil; and when they did, and succeeded in rearing up 
a trunk and branches to a respectable height, they made but a 
poor, pinched appearance after all, insomuch that the summer 
wayfarer travelling by that treeless road who should say, 
** Here’s a tree at last !”’ and should cast himself on the bench 
at the inn door, would find the sun streaming through the 
scanty branches upon his head as unmercifully as it had on the 
dusty highway. 
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The same dry air which checked the growth of leaves did 
the same with moss and lichens, and the high-pitched roof and 
walls of the house were as innocent of these adornments of age 
as the specimens in a geologist’s cabinet. 

If the same wayfarer had any liking for a pretty landscape, 
he would meet with a second disappointment ; the country was 
uneven, but not with the picturesque ruggedness of hill and 
dale. It was an undulating country, with the smooth rise and 
fall of down and hollow ; large fields fenced by stone walls, 
carefully cultivated ; the wheat, the barley, and the turnips in 
drills and rows as trim and regular as the flowers in a suburban 
garden, and the grey, oolitic soil showing unseemly between 
them. 

Of any Saturday night the whole year round, Misery House 
was a small pandemonium. On every evening of the year, to 
be sure, the passer-by would be apt to hear the sounds of 
carousing, but on a Saturday night the noise was exceptional. 
Market women, with their pony-carts stored with groceries, 
as they went at a walk up the slope of the road past the inn, 
would hear the loud laugh, and the dismal song, and the hoarse 
chorus, that told of the flow of beer and the waste of good 
shillings and sixpences ; and getting home to their husbands 
and children, would remark that ‘‘ There was a bad lot of them 
got down in Misery House, and that they’d warrant there’d be 
broken heads before midnight.” 

Or the Squire, belated after a day’s hunting, would glide 
down the hill and shoot quickly up the one beyond, in his dog- 
cart; but not so quickly but that he would hear, and make a 
not dissimilar remark when he got home: “ ‘There’s an awful 
row going on in Misery House to-night,” he would say, and 
he would mentally objurgate a place which brought so many 
characters about dangerous to pheasant preserves. 

If it was the clergyman of the parish who happened to pass 
slowly on his stout pony on a Saturday night, and hear these 
sounds of boisterous festivity, he would make up his mind, 
before he had mounted the hill beyond, to bring out once 
more on the morrow his sermon upon “ riotous living.” 

To be sure, the frequenters of Misery House were noisy, 
the jokes rough and very poor, the choruses of the songs did 
somewhat overpower the solo parts, and were far more enthu- 
siastic than melodious ; but, with due deference to farmers’ 
wives, squires, and parsons, there was no more aggregate 
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wickedness in these assemblages at this maligned inn than in 
any other crowd of Englishmen engaged in taking their plea- 
sure after their own devices. Silence does not constitute 
virtue, musical talent is no necessary accompaniment of godli- 
ness, and a refined wit is certainly not the invariable sign and 
token of morality. 

The public-house is the club of the working man, of which 
his ordering a pot of beer makes him a member for the time 
being: let people be warned by the denunciation contained in 
the old song, and be careful how they rob him of that which 
is his title to membership. 

Misery House had got to have an evil reputation. Mothers 
warned their growing sons against it, wives feared its fasci- 
nations for their husbands, farmers did not care that their 
labourers should frequent it. It was perhaps. this ill repute 
ibat the inn had come to have that had corrupted its original 
name of Mesreigh House into the title it now bore. 

It was on one particular Saturday evening in June that I 
wish to sketch in the figures of those who were assembled in 
the parlour of Misery House. 

There were in the room some twenty or thirty countrymen, 
of all ages and of various conditions. There was the young 
carter or ploughboy, whose mudded boots told of bis employ- 
ment; the black-coated engine man, whose grimed and oily 
face and hands showed his black coat to be less a matter of 
luxury than a necessity of his employment. ‘There was the 
elderly labourer, with his shrunken form, whose place in the 
existing order of English country life would have been the 
workhouse, but for the charity of the farmer in whose service 
he worked, for whose profit he had used his youth and his 
strength. His scanty wages were betokened by the small 
measure of beer that stood on the table before him. 

In the place of honour, which was near the fireplace, though 
no fire burnt in the grate, sitting in a polished wooden arm- 
chair, and stretching his corduroy-gaitered legs in a masterful 
manner, was the tall, burly figure of Sir Philip Sandon’s head 
gamekeeper; a silent, velveteen-coated person, whose high 
relative standing obliged him to a reserved and condescending 
attitude towards the labouring men who surrounded him. ‘The 
under keeper, John Evans, a short, broad-shouldered Welsh- 
man, having less dignity to maintain, and a great deal of 
superfluous conversational energy to dispose of, was, on the 
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contrary, affable in the extreme; yet he, too, would sometimes 
remember that he was a power in the country-side and repre- 
sented law and order, and from time to time exerted his 
authority upon those most likely to be impressed. He was a 
bully, but a good-natured one; and, some little consideration 
conceded to him, was easy-going and good-tempered. He had 
the choice and the mustering of the beaters when Sir Philip’s 
great coverts were shot ; and this was a source of influence, 
for the English peasant knows no greater delight than to make 
one of the long line that push in autumn through the great 
echoing woods, rousing the hares, and pheasants, and rabbits. 
Then again, John Evans’s prowess in certain poaching affrays 
was well established ; and though half the men in the room 
were poachers in heart, if not in fact, Englishmen, where hard 
knocks are concerned, do not often stop to ask on which side 
the right lies, but will give their sympathies freely to him who 
is not afraid to put himself in the way of giving and taking 
them. 

When first the fiery little Welshman had come among them 
he was unpopular; his odd accent, his queer English, and 
quick, sharp speech seemed strange to them, who spoke the 
slow, drawling dialect of the Western counties. He interfered 
with everything aud every one. He was possessed with uni- 
versal suspicion of everybody. He was inquisitive beyond 
endurance. 

“ What be you holl’ing for?” he had once suddenly asked, 
in his quick way, of a group of idle boys who were holloaing 
and yelling at the top of their voices at the end of a lane, in 
the utterly purposeless manner habitual to the young Eng- 
lish rustic. “ What be you holl’ing for, boys? You bain’t 
holl’ing for nothing, I know.” 

“You ain’t our master!” was the retort of the boldest 
spirit among them. 

** Which of you said that?” asked the keeper, leaning his 
gun on the gate, and climbing over it with ominous rapidity. 

“Take that!” was the rejoinder of the boys, who were 
retreating up the lane, and the eclogue was brought to a close 
by a well-directed stone, which took the under keeper’s hat 
clean off his head. 

The impertinence of boys derives, as every one knows, 
from their well-grounded confidence in their swiftness. They 
know they can, unlike the grown-up part of the world, out- 
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strip the Nemesis they have justly provoked, The boys rushed 
up the lane with derisive shouts, and whistlings, and holloas, 
exaggerating those that had called forth the Welshman’s 
question. Alas! for the misplaced confidence of youth! Nero 
desired that his enemies might have but one neck; John 
Evans could have wished no better than that his should be 
rushing from him up the same lane. How speedily he caught 
up the laggers of the band, and cuffed them right and left 
into the thorny ditches! With what inconceivable rapidity 
his short, gaitered legs twinkled in the sunlight as he dashed 
into the crowd, giving a passing box on the ears or pull at the 
hair, or heavy smack on the shoulders, to each as he passed in 
his course, in every case accompanied by the overthrow of the 
small victim—till at last, reaching the leader of the group, the 
thrower of the stone, to whom terror or remorse had lent the 
greatest speed, he had seized him by the ear, and led him, 
crying for mercy and howling, past his fallen companions, and, 
as the usages of savage war allow the Indian to remove the 
scalp of his enemy, so did the under keeper exert a like 
victor’s privilege by tearing off the boy’s cap, and hurling it 
yards away over the hedge into a prickly fox covert. But his 
vengeance accomplished, the howling and humiliation of his 
foe mollified the good-natured Welshman, and with a parting 
lecture on manners and good behaviour, he picked up his gun 
and his hat, and went his way. 

* A’s a mortial heavy hand!” said one boy, with his hand 
to his cheek. 

‘*A runs like a foxhound,” said another ; and John Evans’s 
prestige, from that day forward, was established with the boys 
of the three surrounding parishes. 

John Evans had his weakness, if weakness it should be 
called ; a latent spirit of hero-worship in him had been kindled 
into enthusiasm by the contemplation of the wisdom and 
heroism of the head keeper. ‘The huge Englishman—he stood 
a head and shoulders taller than any man in the room—with 
his slow speech and large nature, had won his subordinate’s 
entire admiration. ‘The fame of William Newall’s prowess 
had indeed spread for many miles around, and the poacher 
was a bold one who would lay a wire on his master’s estate. 
A story was current of his having on one occasion met the 
two worst characters in the ‘parish at early dawn, at the turn 
of a woodland drive, who threatened him with their guns. 
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He had walked straight up to them, in spite of their curses 
and threats to shoot, with a calm, unmoved countenance. 
* I'd as lieve have fired in my own father’s face,”’ the worst of 
the two had admitted afterwards. The keeper grasped the gun 
of one, and caught in his hand the descending butt end of the 
other man’s as it was raised to fell him, wrested their arms 
from them, and literally squeezed the two men together in 
his grip till they called for mercy. Then he had broken their 
guns across his knee, and dismissed them with the words— 

“ Now, my lads, go home, and don’t come here again, or 
you'll be getting into trouble.” 

Newall had never said a word of his adventure, and the 
story circulated on the authority of the poachers themselves, 
who perhaps added some embellishment to account for their 
discomfiture by a single unarmed man. 

These are the tales told by English peasants over their 
pipes and their pots of beer, in the sanded kitchens of our 
country alehouses, and which, in our England of to-day, take 
the place of the old legends of Robin Hood and Adam Bell— 
deeds where cool heads and strong arms win the day. 

The favourite story, however, was one that John Evans 
_ could himself vouch for. The guests at Misery House knew 
that story well; but no one was sorry when some chance 
allusion gave John Evans a fresh opportunity of recounting it ; 
for William Newall was born in the parish, and, gamekeeper 
though he was, they were proud of him. Moreover, his vic- 
tory in this case was achieved over strangers, who were con- 
temptuously alluded to as “ Blacksmith Joe, and that lot ;” the 
blacksmith being no blacksmith at all, but a notorious poacher, 
tramp, and prize-fighter—a villanous-looking, beetle-browed 
rough, who had made his appearance one Saturday night at 
Misery House, and had openly avowed his intention (like Harl 
Percy of Northumberland, in “ Chevy Chase”) to “take his 
pleasure,” and kill all the pheasants he could find in the woods 
of Sir Philip Sandon. 

“Take care Mr. William Newall don’t catch ’ee!” had 
been tauntingly remarked by those present, to which the 
“Blacksmith” had replied by threats of “ doing for” Mr. 
William Newall in the most summary manner, whenever he 
should come across him. 

Late one winter night he and his band came in consider- 
able force, and, like a chivalrous knight as he was, the “ Black- 
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smith ” had sent a herald, in the person of a small boy, to the 
keeper’s house, with “ the Blacksmith’s respects to Mr. Newall, 
and if he didn’t want to get murdered, he had better keep 
indoors that night.” This sanguinary announcement reached 
the two keepers sitting by their fireside smoking. 

“Be you afeard on ’em, John Evans?” 

*‘ William,” the narrator had replied, ‘‘no one can say but 
that I'll set my foot as far forward as another man.” 

At this point of the narrative it had become customary for 
John Evans to pause, and the man who sat nearest to him 
would as invariably reach out his tankard of ale with the 
handle turned towards the narrator, and Mr. Evans would also 
as invariably put out his hand without speaking, take it, re- 
fresh himself with a good portion of its contents, return it with 
a nod of thanks, and continue to relate how the head keeper 
had carefully loaded four revolver pistols. 

“ You’ve forgotten the bullets, Mr. Newall.” 

** All night, John,” said the hero of the story. 

Then he had given two of the harmless weapons to his 
companion, and kept two himself. Then he had put three or 
four pairs of handcuffs into his pocket, and proceeded with 
Evans to the scene of action—a neighbouring covert, whence 
the popping of the poachers’ firearms was plainly audible, 
leaving him at one side of the wood, with instructions to creep 
on his hands and knees towards the poachers, and fire all the 
barrels of his two revolvers when he should hear his chief 
whistle. Newall had then gone round and approached the 
poachers from the opposite side, and presently John Evans, 
still in ignorance of the keeper’s intended manceuvre, heard 
his voice in the wood calling in a loud, clear tone upon the 
poachers to surrender themselves. There was no answer, and 
a long pause of the poachers. ‘Then the voice of the keeper 
was heard again in lower tones, as if giving orders to men 
with him. 

“Come forward and surrender yourselves,” he roared out 
presently, ‘‘ or we shall fire.” 

No answer but a derisive laugh and a few miscellaneous 
oaths, and as many shots fired in the direction of the keeper. 
Then the shrill whistle of Newall, followed by a dozen shots 
which Evans knew to be from the bulletless pistols he carried. 
Evans fired off his own revolvers, and the poachers thought 
themselves caught between a cross fire. 
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“Come on, my lads!” cried William Newall, and Evans 
heard him rushing through the underwood towards the gang. 

“Come on then, all of you!” shouted the Welshman, to 
keep up the delusion, jumping up from the ground, and he 
pressed forward in his turn. 

The poachers were panic-struck, they fully believed them- 
selves to be surrounded. They dropped their guns; they took 
to their heels ; the keepers pursued, making short cuts where 
the strangers made long ones, running along the rides while 
the poachers forced their way through the underwood. Two 
men fell in a marshy part of the wood, another stuck fast in a 
quickset ; the keeper slipped the handcuffs over their wrists 
as he came up to them and pressed on. He had seen the 
leader of the gang running some hundred yards ahead, and 
William Newall had set his heart on catching him. 

The “ Blatksmith”’ distanced all his men, running steal- 
thily and swiftly alongside the park wall. He made a splendid 
run of it, but the big keeper was more than his match. With 
head well thrown back and clenched hands held close to his 
chest, Newall slowly gained on him ; John Evans, shorter in leg 
and wind, lagged behind. Presently afew yards only separated 
the poacher and the keeper. There was a stile leading into 
the avenue to Beechwood ; the ‘‘ Blacksmith” topped it like 
an old hunter, Newall came flying over it close behind him. 
The ‘‘ Blacksmith” heard the clatter of his pursuer’s feet and 
turned his head. 

“Yield thee up, thou black-hearted villain!” shouted 
William Newall—in critical moments the West-countryman 
always uses the second person, and often a most melodramatic 
phraseology. 

‘Never to mortal man!” said the poacher, and ran on. 

But in a few yards more he felt that the game was up; he 
heard the keeper’s breathing close at his back ; he turned his 
eyes to the roadside and, seeing that it was bounded by a wire 
fence, he turned off suddenly, as a hare doubles under the 
jaws of the greyhound. He made for the fence and, throwing 
himself on his hands and knees, tried to creep through the 
interstices. He succeeded in getting through, but not in 
escaping, for the keeper had also doubled back upon him, and 
as the poacher had just squeezed his body through the wires, 
the keeper thrust his hand through the fence and seizing the 
man by the leg began to pull at it. In this critical and 
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ludicrous predicament the poacher was found by John Evans— 
the formidable ‘“ Blacksmith” piteously expostulating, and 
being slowly dragged back by main force through the narrow 
interstices of the fence, by the man he had threatened to dispose 
of so summarily. : 

By the time the narrative had proceeded so far, the shouts 
of approbation among his audience at the discomfiture of the 
stranger had always worked up the Welshman to a most 
dramatic rendering of the last scene. 

“Stop, man! stop, Mr. Newall, sir, I tell ’ee! Thou’st 
peeling the very coat off my body !” 

“Come thou back then, for come back thou shalt, and by 
the way thou wentest, too, though thou wert as big as a lion!” 

And this curious zoological comparison invariably brought 
the story to an end, in a perfect storm of laughter and 
applause. 


Has the writer of this slight story any business thus to 
linger over the talk of gamekeepers and peasants? He 
admits that he has somewhat failed of his duty to his reader ; 
but let that reputedly gentle person kindly consider what a 
relief it must be to an author to find himself for once in the 
society of honest rustics, who never indulge in fine club and 
drawing-room talk about literature, and art, and music, who 
never heard the word “ wsthetic” (happy mortals!), who 
speak the only true English that is now talked in either 
hemisphere ; and who, since Mr. Disraeli has begun to educate 
his party, are the only Englishmen who are not ashamed to 
stand by the grand old prejudices and stupidities which have 
made us the great nation we are. 


In the midst of the clamour occasioned on this summer 
evening by the telling, for the twentieth time, of John Evans’s 
story, a gentleman, a stranger to all those present, made his 
appearance at the door of the room. A tall, bearded, strik- 
ingly handsome man of about five-and-twenty, with regular 
features, a face with a singularly resolute expression on it, 
and a presence to command attention appear when and where 
he might; a palish but not a sallow face, seeming the paler 
from the contrast with the darkness of his hair and beard. 

The stranger looked about him for a moment as he stood 
in the doorway, while a silence fell upon the company. Only 
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one chair in the room was vacant, John Evans’s, who had 
risen from it, as was his wont, in the enthusiasm of narration. 
The stranger walked to it, and seated himself: A thrill of 
expectation ran through the assembly, for not a man in the 
room would have taken such a liberty with the fiery-tempered 
Welshman. 

“You make yourself at home, sir,” said the under-keeper, 
looking hard at the stranger ; and, after a little pause— 

“‘T generally do at an inn,” said the stranger, carelessly. 

John Evans boiled over with indignation. 

“You have got my chair, mister!” he cried. 

“It is mine while I choose to sit in it,” said the stranger, 
and he looked into John Evans’s angry face with imperturbable 
and most irritating coolness. 

“ By , sir, you shall get out of it, or I’ll have the 
reason of you,” said the Welshman. 

The strange gentleman’s brow gathered. 

“Do you want to have the chair broken over your head, 
you idiot ?” 

There was but one answer to this. John Evans began to 
take his coat off and roll up his sleeves without a word, and 
with an almost ludicrously furious expression upon his face. 

The stranger did not stir. 

“Come, come, John,” said Mr. William Newall, putting 
his hand on his subordinate’s shoulder, “‘ you are unreasonable, 
The gentleman had a right to take an empty chair. Now, 
sir,” he said, in a placable voice to the strange gentleman, and 
offering him his own seat, “here’s a chair for you, and let the 
man sit on his own.” 

But the stranger was not disposed to this peaceful solution 
of the matter. 

“ Keep your friend out of my way, if you want to save 
him a broken head. This is my chair, and I choose to sit 
in it,” 

Upon this, William Newall withdrew his hand from his 
companion’s shoulder, resigning thereby his office of peace- 
maker ; and sitting down, without a word more, in his own 
corner, he crossed his legs, closed his lips on his pipe, and 
calmly watched out the issue of the dispute. 

John Evans advanced threateningly, amid the dead silence 
of the company. He laid his hand upon the gentleman’s 
collar and proceeded to pull him from the chair. 
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The stranger rose when he felt Evans’s hand upon him, and 
his doubled fist fell suddenly and with hammer-like motion and 
force upon the Welshman’s crown. 

The pent-up breath of those present found relief in a 
murmur of something like applause. Thestranger was as good 
as his word, atid meant to stand by it. 

Evans rested a bit from the blow so suddenly and so 
shrewdly dealt. Then he squared up to his antagonist, and in 
a minute more rushed in upon him. 

He might as well have rushed unarmed upon a line of 
bayonets. The stranger stood his ground coolly and quietly ; 
deftly, and without apparent effort, he turned aside the furious 
rain of blows aimed at him, without moving from his own 
ground, dealing every time his opponent came within reach, a 
stinging blow on his face. 

“aint what I reckon fair open fighting,” said one of the 
spectators, critically. 

“?Tis regular prize-ring sparring, I call it,’”’ said another. 

“ He fights like a scholard,” said a third critic, ‘ doesn’t 
give a man a chance to touch him.” 

“ He’s a-laughing at John all the time. Look at his face.’ 

John Evans, out of breath and at his wits’ end, sorely 
punished every time he had tried to reach his adversary, stood 
trembling with baffled rage before his formidable opponent, as 
the bull in the Spanish ring stands before the foe whose skill 
he has by bitter experience learned to respect. The cynical 
sneer on the man’s face maddened John Evans to his destruc- 
tion. Again he rushed forward, more furiously and more- 
unguardedly than before, but this time the stranger did more 
than stand on the defensive. He stepped suddenly forward 
and struck out at his advancing adversary. Evans’s wild lunge 
did not get home, and his onward rush only served to lend 
double force to the fierce blow of the stranger’s left arm, weighted 
with the impetus of his advancing stride. John Evans received 
it full on the forehead, and he fell, crashing in his fall among the 
tables and benches of the inn parlour, 


** And o’er his eyes the shades of night were spread.” 


When John Evans came to his senses, he found the 
stranger sitting by William Newall’s side, discussing in 
amicable terms his intended purchase of a brace of pointers in 
the keeper’s possession. 
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The gentleman reached his hand to his conquered foe, and 
they shook hands. A personal encounter isa leveller of social dis- 
tinctions, nor was the strange gentleman apparently inclined to 
stand upon his privilege of superior rank; he seemed, indeed, 
at present, especially desirous to be on good terms with every 
one, ordering, with charming condescension, as the honest 
fellows thought, strong drink for the whole company, and 
partaking thereof himself, as they observed, with particular 
freedom, and in the most genial and companionable manner 
possible. 

He talked freely with the keeper and the men about him, and 
his talk was of matters that interested them, of his various experi- 
ences of rough life in the Australian bush, of encounters with 
bushrangers, of horse taming and gold seeking, of fortunes found 
in an hour and lost often as quickly over cards or dice by the 
camp-fire ; atid not a word was spoken of the late disturbance, 
and there was no sign of it anywhere except a cut and a slight 
purple swelling on the under keeper’s forehead. 

In these circles it is etiquette after an affair of honour to 
shake hands and bear no malice, and even a foreign detractor 
of our national manners must admit that if “ naughty man” 
will persist in being unregenerate and refuses to listen to 
Doctor Watts’ admonitions and must needs quarrel and fight, 
it is better that he batter his foe in open combat with nature’s 
own weapons, and make a wound curable with a piece of 
plaister, than slash him with the Spaniard’s faja, stab him 
unawares with the Italian stiletto, or shoot him treacherously, 
through the heart, with the revolver of the American. 


CHAPTER II. 
BEECHWOOD CASTLE. 


Tue country which ;near Misery House is treeless and 
down-like, changes to a dead level about three miles to the 
south, and hereabouts, though the same grey limestone shows 
in the road-cuttings and fields, it is no longer barren, and the 
country no longer desolate, for underlying the thin crust of 
sandy soil are rich beds of marl, which the plough stirs up to 
mingle kindlily with the surface and make the grass grow rank 


and green for the steers and heifers who stand in it knee-deep 
42 
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and contented ; and the beech-trees, which love this limy soil, 
tell in their tall, smooth-barked trunks, their great outspread 
branches, and their close-grown leaves, how wide and how deep 
their roots have struck into the nourishing soil below. 

There are no other trees than beeches in this tract of 
country, but no one who knows the true beauty and variety of 
this tree where it grows to perfection would regret this. They 
were here of every age and kind; there were sapling trees, 
with thin, delicate stems and leaves; older trees, feathering 
their branches gracefully to the earth, like the wide-spread 
wings of some great bird; there were the great forest giants, 
round whose huge trunks men walked admiringly, and whose 
boughs held aloft, in summer time, clouds of green leaves, and 
looked like great ships sailing under press of canvas; and there 
were the ancient moss-covered trees—most beautiful of all—with 
lichen-stained trunks, with ferns growing in the clefts and 
crannies of the wood, and on their smooth bark a hundred 
names written of lovers dead and gone long generations ago— 
trees that, shorn by time of half their branches, still put forth 
their delicate green leafage in spring, and changed it to red 
and gold in the autumn. ‘This whole district was a forest of 
these trees, known as Beechwoods, and the great house set in 
the midst of it was Beechwood Castle, where lived Sir Philip 
and Lady Sandon, and Miss Eugenia Sandon, their only child. 

Beechwood Castle, was in name and in fact a real medizval 
castle, with moat, turret, and projecting bartizans, and Sir Philip 
Sandon was a man worthy to have inherited such a monu- 
ment of the old time. If every individual of the generations 
of men through whose hands the tenements built in ancient 
days have come to us had preserved his precious heirlooms 
as Sir Philip had done, the England of to-day would be full 
of buildings erected by men who knew the art of building 
churches, houses, and halls, as we shall never know it. 

Sir Philip had been at pains to restore his house to its 
pristine condition. He had thrown down a wing added 
in the Elizabethan period; he had, with less hesitation, re- 
moved an Italian portico of a later date, and with the zeal of 
an iconoclast, he had ruthlessly demolished a hideous facade 
which had defaced one side of the house since the time of the 
second George. ‘The same tasteless period had filled in tho 
moat; he cleared it out, and could with difficulty be induced 
not to replenish it with stagnant water. 
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The house now stood ‘as it stood in the fourteenth century 
when it was built—a dwelling-house and a stronghold. Every 
stone was as the medizeval builders had left it. Some men love 
ancient buildings not so much for what they were once, as for 
what they are now; love the moss that time has gathered upon 
them, the weathered stone surfaces that the lichens stain grey 
and yellow, and the ivy—abettor in the ruinous work of time— 
which steals up like a thief from the earth, and clutches the 
stones in its grasp, to drag them down; but Sir Philip was far 
too logical and uncompromising an antiquarian to give in to the 
mild estheticism of such likings. He treated his residence as 
its first castellan would have used it: kept it clean and neat. 
If lichens or moss showed on the walls, they were scraped off ; 
if a stone mouldered away, it was replaced by one similar in 
shape, and taken from the quarry whence the old builders had 
hewn out its predecessor. Nothing better pleased the pos- 
sessor of Beechwood Castle than to hear a stranger say it 
looked as if it had been built yesterday. 

So it was that if on this bright June day any one had 
travelled by the straight avenue of great trees, and had caught 
glimpses of the castle, with its towers and turrets glittering 
in the sunlight through the vistas of this sweet woodland 
scenery, the moat-surrounded outer wall, the portcullis chains 
in their places, and the drawbridge let down, he might almost 
forget the four or five hundred years that had passed, and 
dream for a moment, if it so pleased him, that he was in real 
truth a knight or a burgher of the old times, coming to seek 
hospitality at a medieval castle. 

Such a traveller, possessed with such a fancy, if he had 
happened to be coming to Beechwood Castle on this particular 
June afternoon of my story, might indeed have thought him- 
self dreaming with his eyes open. 

Under the walls of the Castle, standing about in groups on 
the broad expanse of turf which stretched from the moat to 
where the leafage of the woods rose up like a huge wall against 
the sky, was an assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, dressed 
not as we expect in these days to see our countrymen attired, 
but m the strange costume of a long past age. There were 
ladies with tall erections of stiffened silk upon their heads, in 
shape such as are still worn by the peasant women of France 
and Germany, and wearing bright-coloured dresses with long 
trains that trailed behind them upon the close-shaved lawn. 
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The younger men were dressed more brightly even than the 
ladies, in tight-fitting hose of red or yellow, and jerkins of 
rich silk with sleeves of a different colour, quilted, padded, 
and trimmed with various-hued silk and velvet, their heads 
bare, or covered by the small, velvet, plumed caps that were 
worn in the early part of the fifteenth century. There were 
but a few elderly men, and these wore a garb that better 
comported with their years, loose fur-trimmed gowns with 
hoods. 

It was a masquerade at Beechwood Castle, and as the 
fashion of to-day sets strongly towards fancy-dress balls, and 
as strongly, in the country, towards day entertainments, it had 
been Lady Sandon’s whim and pleasure to combine these two 
things into one. There was to be dancing, but it was to be in 
the dusk of evening on a polished floor temporarily laid in a 
sylvan glade. There were to be fancy dresses, but they must 
be of one period—of the age when chivalry was flourishing, 
and when troubadours still sang the prowess of knights and 
the beauty of high-born ladies. This had been Lady Sandon’s 
edict, and it had been cheerfully obeyed by a neighbourhood 
who took all their fashions and many of their ideas from the 
lady of Beechwood Castle. 

During the whole previous spring, little else had been 
talked about, and the antiquarian knowledge of Sir Philip 
Sandon had never been so highly prized in the county. The 
choosing of their dresses was a lesson in history to a great 
many ladies and gentlemen who had seldom troubled them- 
selves to read a page of it, and most learned talk prevailed as 
to escoffions and balandrans, vair and miniver, among people 
who had looked out those words in the dictionary an hour 
before. 

The day came, the people assembled, and the masquerade 
was a success. There was something for the stupidest guests 
to talk about, a good deal to admire, and, most delightful of 
all, a very great deal to laugh at. It is not every lady who 
can manage a train; it is not every gentleman who feels com- 
fortable in garments which are in these days seldom worn but 
by harlequins and circus riders, 

English people, as a rule, have too much dignity, and per- 
haps too much shyness to shine’ as masqueraders, but here 
there was one cause of diffidence removed. Every one was 
dressed alike, or more or less alike ; and no one, therefore, had 
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to brave out a more eccentric or a more ridiculous dress than 
his fellows. 

There were of course among the crowd of guests some 
people whose dress seemed to suit them better than others. 
Some figures, both of men and women, seemed admirably 
suited to the tight-fitting costume, who looked as if they had 
stepped from the canvas of some of the great early painters. 
Two such persons were especially noted, Miss Sandon, the 
heiress of Beechwood Castle, and her affianced husband, Lord 
Vereker. Every one had known that he was a good-looking 
young man, fair-complexioned, fair-haired, amiable and popu- 
lar, and Miss Sandon had been recognized as a beauty even in 
London, when she had come out, two years before, but to-day 
there was no end to the admiration which these two young 
persons excited. People who were almost strangers to them 
stared at thém with a half imbecile smile of admiration. No- 
thing so exquisitely graceful, nothing so positively beautiful, 
had ever been seen in shire as this pair of lovers. 

The whole county had been full of medizevalism for a 
month past, studying old books in country house libraries, 
poring over illuminated missals ; and some one, a little better 
informed than his neighbours, said they were like Aucassin 
and Nicolette, the famous pair of Provencal lovers of whom 
the old ballads sing; she with the skin so white that the 
daisies looked dark as her naked feet pressed them ; he, the 
slim, golden-haired knight, with “eyes of vair”—Aucassin 
“li biaw, li blon”’—and this sentence was caught up and went 
from mouth to mouth, and almost every one talked of Aucas- 
sin, “ li biaw, li blon,” and pretended to consider the phrase 
extremely applicable. 

There was cause for these raptures. He was marvellously 
handsome, and his slight figure showed to advantage in the 
tight hosen of pale crimson, in his doublet of green silk 
slashed with silver grey, with a dagger in a jewelled scabbard 
borne in a broad silver belt. His young, fresh face, on which 
not even a moustache had yet appeared, was, some severe 
critics thought, hardly so manly as it should be, but if so, it 
would be but all the more suitable to the impersonification of 
Aucassin, whose sword, the ballads say, would drop from his 
hands in the midst of battle, so forgetful of his knightly duties 
was he in his love for Nicolette. 

To be sure if the Nicolette of the ballad was like Miss 
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Sandon, there was excuse enough. She too had the hair 
which “ grew in golden rings” of the ballad-mongers, and 
her eyes likewise were of the intense grey-blue which the 
singers likened to the colour of “vair,” the rich foreign fur 
then worn. Her figure matched his in its slim graceful con- 
tour, dressed as she was in a narrow, long-trained robe of 
dim blue, pearl—sewn to mark the delicate lines of her body. 
Her hair was drawn back from the fair forehead, and the soft, 
sweet expression of her face, smooth and delicate like the 
petals of May blossoms, was relieved by the severe lines of the 
tall head-dress sloping back half a yard high, of dark grey 
silk. 

To see these two lovers together, to watch the serious in- 
tensity of their glances at each other, was a thing quite apart 
from the hard, material existence of every-day life—was the 
realization of an idyllic poem—was a bit of the golden age 
itself. What innocence! what purity! what trustful sim- 
plicity! Happy lovers, who can both be so sure that neither 
of you will ever find an object so delightful as the other. 

Was ever a young lady so innocent as Miss Sandon looked, 
or is the world, perhaps, not grown a little old for us to expect 
any reflection of the Age of Gold in the nineteenth century ? 
Alas! we have most of us our Nemesis somewhere not far off, 
ready to overtake us for our great or our little sins, and Miss 
Sandon’s Nemesis, in the shape of the stranger who had 
arrived at Misery House, was at this very moment coming 
nearer and nearer. 


CHAPTER III. 
MISS SANDON’S NEMESIS. 


Ir was nightfall, and the dancing had begun. Fortunately the 
evening was calm and dry, and on the warm air arose the deli- 
cious fragrance which a wood of beech trees gives forth at night 
time. Sir Philip Sandon had found a medieval precedent for 
stretching a broad canvas roof by means of cords and pulleys 
high over the dancer’s heads, to keep off the evening dews ; 
but this service was already accomplished by the high-poised 
strata of grey clouds, through the openings of which the full 
moon only showed from time to time. A hundred saucer-shaped 
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iron sconces, filled with some flaming resinous compound and 
held aloft on tall poles surrounded the sylvan ball-room, and 
cast a strong red light which made the leafy recesses of the 
wood all round seem doubly obscure. 

Sir Philip Sandon had quite failed in inducing the band to 
learn the old Provencal music, and Lady Sandon herself had 
opposed his suggestion that her guests should make themselves 
acquainted with the dances of the time and country of the 
Troubadours—with the farandole, where a wide circle was 
formed by the dancers with joined hands, or the torch dance, a 
wild cotillion where each dancer held in his hand a lighted 
brand. So the ball was after all but a common-place one, only 
that as the ball-room never got too hot or too dusty, seeing that 
its walls were the fresh, odorous branches of trees, the ball was 
an exceptionally delightful one. Between the dances the guests 
walked to afid fro on the mossy turf beyond the flooring, just 
within the circle of light given by the torches; and beyond this 
outer precinct, half hidden by the trees, some dozens of Sir 
Philp Sandon’s servants and tenants had gathered to watch 
the dancing. 

Lord Vereker had hardly left the side of Miss Sandon during 
the evening, and they were now pacing slowly backward and 
forward on the grass, talking eagerly to each other in low tones. 
lt was easy to guess from his looks and from her answering 
ones, how prosperous were their loves. 

As they passed by one group of country spectators, Miss 
Sandon heard her name spoken. She stopped. 

“Please, Miss Sandon, may I speak to you?” It was a 
child’s voice that spoke. 

‘¢ What is it, John?’’ She knew the voice to be that of the 
keeper’s child, and the boy, encouraged by the friendly tone, 
came out of the darkness, holding something in his outstretched 
hand—a letter. Miss Sandon took it, opened it and read it :— 


“ Bugenia, I am waiting for you at the tree where we used to 
meet. You must come, and come alone. I shall not wait long. 
I shall be watching you from the darkness while you read this. 
Take care that you do not provoke a desperate man to a desperate 
course.” 


She read the letter, and when she looked up into her lover’s 
face the world was changed for her. She was like a person 
awakened from a pleasant dream ; like one summoned from the 
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tumult of a feast to the silence of a torture chamber. The 
sweet vision of the present was dissipated, and the horrors of 
the past, which she had thought dead, were revived. 

She was taken with a mortal dread: her body shook, and 
her gloved right hand that had held the letter trembled, lying 
on her lover’s arm. She clasped her other hand on it to help 
herself to stand, so faint did the shock make her feel. She 
looked up into his face for comfort. 

“ What is it, Hugenia?” he asked. 

She could not answer for a time. 

“ Arthur,” she said presently, “‘do you quite believe in me ?” 

He looked round to see that no ore was near. 

“ Quite,” he said, smiling, and he laid his hand on her 
clasped ones. 

“ Do you remember what I once told you about—— ?”’ 

“ About Stephen Goodlake ? ” 

“Tam glad I told you that!” 

ce Why ? 3) 

“ He is here now.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Within a few yards of us at this moment—perhaps watch- 
ing us,” she said, in a low voice; and she held herself closer 
to him. 

Lord Vereker looked grave. ‘ What does he want?” 

“To see me.” With fingers that would scarcely obey her 
she opened out the letter which she had crumpled in her 
hand ; she flattened it out on his wrist. 

“ Read it,’”’ she said, looking with anxious eyes into his face. 

“No,” he said, placing his own hand to cover the open 
letter. “I do not wish to.” 

A curious feeling came to her. Lord Vereker was every- 
thing in the world to her. She would die gladly rather than 
lose the least particle of the great love she knew he had for her, 
and yet in this extremity of hers she could not refrain from 
comparing the Stephen Goodlake of the past, the man who had 
once sworn he loved her better than any woman in the world, 
and to whom—long as his image had faded from her thoughts 
—she believed she had for a short moment given some little 
share of her girlish heart ; she compared him with Lord Vereker, 
and looking at him, she wished he had been a man that she 
could better have confided in. She knev that Stephen Good- 
lake was treating her badly, she knew that his letter was a 
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threatening letter, she knew that he trusted to the strength and 
vehemence of his character to force her in some way to his will. 
There was something that was terrible to her in his mere size 
and physical strength, and she wished she could have looked to 
Lord Vereker as to one in whose protection she could feel quite 
secure, whose superior moral strength would encompass and 
support and make amends for her own feebleness, to whom she 
could have entrusted her fears and freely admitted her past 
weakness, and her present strength in her love and in her truth 
to him. She would have liked to say to her lover, “ This man 
has been this much to me—little enough in comparison to what 
you are, but still something—this is what he now says, this is 
what I fear he will try to force me to do, but now that I am 
yours, do not let him hurt me—stand between him and me— 
save me from him ;” and this it was that she felt she could not 
say to Lord Vereker. 

She had often desired to tell him the whole story, with 
every particular and circumstance, of Stephen Goodlake, and 
she had told him something, but not all that she had wished 
him to know. She was certain he had never rightly under- 
stood how this man’s vehemence had hurried her, little more 
than a child at the time, into fancying that she cared for one 
whose character she afterwards had reason to despise, and 
whose memory she now loathed. She felt that she herself 
would be weak in the presence of this man, but at least she 
was a woman, and therein perhaps safer than any man who 
should stand before Stephen Goodlake, in one of his angry, 
savage moods—of any man, that is, who was physically his 
inferior ; and there was, though she hardly defined the feeling, 
some bitterness in this reflection that Lord Vereker, much as 
she loved him, was neither in bodily nor even in moral strength 
the equal of Stephen Goodlake. 

“ What will you do?” said Lord Vereker. 

“‘T must speak to him—alone.” 

«Ts that your real wish?” said her lover. 

“T must do it,” she said, disengaging her arm. 

She went onwards a few steps, and she turned to look back 
at her lover. She could not understand him quite. He had 
made no objection to her going to meet a man who he 
knew had loved her, and perhaps would tell her he still loved 
her ; would she be like that, if the cases were reversed? Could 
he care for her as she did for him? In truth she was night in 
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thinking that she did not quite understand Lord Vereker. 
Even she had not got to know the full loyalty of his love for 
her, nor the large trust he had in the woman whom he had 
enshrined in his heart as the truest and noblest in the world. 

“Arthur,” she said, returning the few steps she had gone, 
and touching his arm, “ tell me I go with your leave.” 

“Go, my darling,” he said, and he pressed her hand, “I 
shall not be out of hearing. If you want me, call.” 

So encouraged she went forward into the darkness of the 
wood ; reaching more and more into its stillness; urged to 
compliance with the vague threats of the man she feared, but 
moving with unwilling steps, now pausing, not quite to lose 
the fainter-grown sound of the music and voices, now again 
going forward into the deepening shade of hanging boughs. 
A quaint sight, in this English greenwood, this slight-figured, 
lovely, young girl stealing forth alone; timid, trembling so 
that at times she would hold her hand on a branch that crossed 
the path to steady herself, with pale face, looking in her 
strangely-fashioned, trailing garments of rich silken stuff of 
dim, delicate colouring, like some fair painted maiden in a 
picture. 

Stephen Goodlake was leaning against the tree. She 
raised her eyes to him, and she did not know him for a 
moment. His beard now hid much of his face, but his eyés 
she knew him by almost immediately ; the great, intense, dark 
eyes which she had once liked to look into. 

There was not the angry, menacing expression in them 
which she had expected they would wear at sight of her, which 
she had seen once or twice before, and which was what chiefly 
she remembered Stephen Goodlake by, and what in truth had 
got to clothe him in her memory with a vague terror. Not, 
indeed, that the girl was physically a coward; she could raise 
her eyes boldly enough to the level of any mere bodily peril, 
but she dreaded, as women will always dread, the unknown. 
She had formed some quite ignorant supposition of the extent 
of evil that the man who stood before her could work her if 
he should choose; in plain truth she feared that he could cross 
the great love between Lord Vereker and herself. 

This episode in her past life, of Stephen Goodlake and his 
love for her, had at one time gone nearly out of her memory. 
It was more than four years ago that he had come to Beech- 
wood, the college friend and companion of her brother. She, 
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half child and half woman, had been for an instant captivated 
by his handsome face, and believed in and half responded to the 
love he had told her of with such strong semblance of passion. 
Then he had gone. Then there had come to Beechwood 
stories of his misconduct ; of some great disgrace that he had 
incurred, some stain on his honour that no time would remove; 
so deep a stain that even her brother, his own familiar friend, 
had spoken of him with contempt. ‘Then it was known that 
he had been compelled to leave England, and after that, his 
name had never been heard at Beechwood; and neither then, 
nor at any time, had it been suspected that between Stephen 
Goodlake and Eugenia Sandon anything had passed. 

After this had come for her the passing into the new busy 
life of society, which our English girls enter at a step from out 
of the narrow round of their childish existence. ‘Then had 
grown up the love between her and Lord Vereker, and that 
love had quite filled her life; then her only brother’s death ; 
and now a year or more had passed, and the time of her 
marriage was drawing near. 

It had been lately and for the first time that the old 
memory of Stephen Goodlake had overtaken her. At moments 
when the vision before her seemed at its most golden, when 
her enjoyment of her youth and her great love made existence 
a bright, delightful dream for her, when her life-pulses were 
beating their fullest and quickest, then suddenly a vague 
dread would seize and benumb her’ senses; for some instinct 
told her to surmise that the man’s nature that had made him 
false to others would make him play false with her too. Needy 
and unscrupulous as he was, he might, it had one day suddenly 
occurred to her, see his advantage in torturing into a promise 
on her part that which had passed between them, and the 
redemption of any such promise, now that she was a great 
heiress, might be worth such a man’s while to hesitate at 
nothing to bring about. 

She had told Lord Vereker everything he would listen to 
about this event in her life; it was indeed but a half con- 
fession, for he would hear no full details; and what if now 
this man, driven to desperation, should, either in revenge or 
to gain his ends, partly reveal, and partly exaggerate, and 
partly invent some such story as should be a slur upon her 
that even her lover could not overlook ? 

“ Eugenia,” said Stephen Goodlake. She looked full at 
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him, and he could not see in her face how full of terror was 
her heart. ‘Iam come here, at no little danger to myself, 
to see you once more.” 

It was the old voice which she remembered so well and 
which once she had thought so eloquent, but now there 
was a ring in it which grated unpleasantly on her ear, an 
unreal kind of over-emphasis, such as actors in the theatres 
employ. It seemed to herself odd that she should notice this 
now for the first time. 

She made him no answer. 

“I was compelled to write to you asI did,” he said, “ that 
I might be sure you would come. Eugenia, tell me you have 
sometimes let my image cross your memory !” 

She drew back, for he had stepped forward from the tree 
against which he had been leaning, and would have taken her 
hand. 

“Mr. Goodlake, have you anything to say to me?” She 
spoke in a voice that was hardly more than a whisper. 

“Yes,” he said, in earnest tones that seemed to tremble, 
or that he made to seem to tremble, “ yes, I have this to tell 
you, that never once in the four long years that have passed 
since we parted at this tree, never once since the day you swore 
to me you would ke mine.” 

Kugenia shuddered. 

“ Never for a day,” he went on, “ never for an hour, have 
I ceased to think of, to hope for you, to wish for you, to 
long for the time to come, as it has now come, when the 
cloud that has hung over my name should be removed, when 
I could come to you, Eugenia, and remind you of the promise 
you gave me!” 

The false note in the man’s voice struck her more and 
more as he went on, and stronger and stronger was the feeling 
of repulsion it roused in her. 

“You are stating what you must know is not true. When 
we met here, four years ago, nothing of what you say took 
place.” 

“‘ You did not plight your troth to me?” 

She looked straight into his eyes. 

** You know I did not!” she said indignantly. 

“Do you think to trifle with me?” and he raised his 
voice. ‘Do you think that I, who have suffered patiently all 
these years with the one hope that you would keep your faith 
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to me—do you think that I am going to submit to let fate take 
you from me as well? Do you not know I love you, Eugenia?” 
he said, with rapid speech, “‘and can you think I shall ever 
abandon you—to what, and to whom, my God !—to the miser- 
able boy I saw you with just now!” 

“ Mr. Goodlake,” she said, “you shail not speak thus to 
me of——” 

“Listen!” he said, interrupting her, and speaking with 
his teeth set, and a look of fury on his face; “listen to what 
I say! Unless you ratify the promise you made to me here— 
unless you swear, before you leave the spot you stand on, that 
you will be mine, I will do this—before Heaven I swear that 
f will not shrink from it! I will walk straight to the people 
yonder—lI will proclaim your shame openly before them all— 
I will say that of you which shall make every honest woman 
shun you, and every man you know despise you!” 

“Oh, Mr. Goodlake, spare me!” said the girl, in extremity 
of distress. ‘“ You could not say of me what you know is 
false !” 

He saw the impression he had made, and went on— 

“Do not provoke me too far! I have told you that I was 
a desperate man. One thing alone will save me—will save the 
man you pretend to prefer to me, whom you promised to love 
for ever. One thing only will save yourself. Choose—now, 
this moment! or the time will have gone by!” He sprang 
forward, and seized her wrist. 

“ Kugenia! your fate is in your own hands—my love or my 
hate!” And he grasped both her wrists with such force that, 
partly from the pain, partly from her sudden terror and loath- 
ing of the man’s touch, she involuntarily gave a half cry. He 
held her more and more tightly as she struggled to free her- 
self. 

A rustle among the underwood was heard, and, in a mo- 
ment, Lord Vereker was standing between them. His hand 
was on Goodlake’s throat ; and, before a word had been spoken 
Lord Vereker had forced him backwards against the tree, and 
held him there in his tightening grasp. 

The bigger man struggled, but he struggled ineffectually. 
A better man than Stephen Goodlake, caught in the doing of 
a mean action, and called on to defend himself, is apt to make 
but a poor fight of it; and, notwithstanding his powerful 
frame and good pluck, there was something that paralyzed 
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him in the very face of his adversary ; and that adversary was 
not one that even such an athlete as he was could make light 
of. Lord Vereker was not so big a man as Goodlake; though 
nearly as tall, he was more slightly made; there was not the 
same muscular development—but muscle is an affair of quality 
rather than quantity, as connoisseurs in the matter well know. 
In such a hand-to-hand struggle as this, when two men are 
so fairly matched, endurance goes for much; and a man does 
not get into the low, drinking habits that Goodlake had ac- 
quired, with'impunity ; nor, again, does another hunt four days 
a week, and spar, fence, and shoot the other two, with no 
result to wind and limb. 

Goodlake made a huge effort to shake off his assailant, but 
Lord Vereker’s grip on his throat remained. Goodlake struck 
out wildly with his closed fist; but a man whose windpipe 
is compressed as in a steel vice delivers no very formidable 
blow. His face got black ; he opened his lips to curse, but 
the sound that came from them was more like a horrible gurgle. 
For one moment he seemed exhausted, and leaned his back 
against the tree; and Jord Vereker used the opportunity to 
take a stronger hold with the left hand that had never left his 
throat. 

Then Goodlake summoned all his remaining force for that 
supreme effort which is made by every man and every animal 
in a struggle between life and death—an effort which is partly 
a convulsion. The two men swayed together as one body, 
straining limb against limb—their teeth clenched ; their brows 
furrowed and lowering with the fury of the fight. Then 
Goodlake’s strength and breath began to fail: he yielded inch 
by inch, as his antagonist pushed him, by sheer excess of 
endurance and spirit, back again to the tree. ‘There he held 
him, still fighting and resisting, though all but overcome. 
There Lord Vereker held him a minute or two; then he put 
in practice the old wrestling back-fall, and his opponent fell 
suddenly and heavily among the twisted roots of the great 
beech-tree under which the struggle had taken place. 

He made no effort to move, lying there, breathing stertor- 
ously, with the blood slowly oozing from mouth and nose, and 
his arms outstretched helplessly. Lord Vereker looked down 
at him curiously for a minute or two; then he turned to see if 
any one had witnessed the encounter. ‘The head keeper was 
there, who touched his hat and smiled. 
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“ You’ve pretty well settled him, my Lord!” 

“T hope not,” said Lord Vereker; “though the scoundrel 
almost deserved it! Loosen his tie, William, and raise his 
head.” 

The keeper knelt.down by the fallen man, and performed 
the offices which his profession had taught him how to render. 

“‘T sent him through the wood with my little boy,’ said 
Newall ; ‘‘and when the boy did not come back, I feared 
something was wrong, and came after him.” 

Lord Vereker waited until his late antagonist had reco- 
vered consciousness ; then he addressed him :— 

“Stephen Goodlake, I am going to give you into the 
charge of Sir Philip Sandon’s keeper. I know why you came 
here to-night. I guess what you came to say. And now, 
listen well to what I tell you. It rests with me, and with me 
alone, to prosecute you criminally for the forgery you com- 
mitted at the University three years ago. I let you off then 
for your friends’ sake, and hoping you might reform. I see I 
did wrong. Your behaviour of to-night shows me you are a 
greater blackguard than ever. Now, mark me! the evidence 
of the crime you committed can be got together in a week ; 
the indictment is already drawn out; the bill, with my accept- 
ance forged by you, is in my possession. One word from me, 
and you are in gaol; and, in two months from now, will be 
working out a convict’s sentence.”” Goodlake groaned. “ As 
I have stood here watching you, I have debated with myself 
whether or not I bave a right to prevent the law from taking 
its course. I give you one more chance.” 

Stephen Goodlake breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

‘But, listen to this. If, either to-night or at any future 
time, you give me the smallest reason to regret my leniency, I 
give you fair warning, you shall answer for the crime you have 
committed in a court of law.” 

He had spoken in a grave, deliberate manner that had 
clearly terrified the baffled scoundrel at his. feet. Even Wil- 
liam Newall was impressed. Putting his hand into the capa- 
cious pocket of his shooting-jacket, he produced a pair of steel 
handcuffs, and, without a word, slipped them over Goodlake’s 
wrists with the skill of a London police sergeant. 

“Get up, my man,” said the keeper, roughly, and with a 
judicious thrusting of his knuckles into the villain’s ribs. Good- 
lake rose, cowed and crestfallen. 
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“You have my authority, William,” said Lord Vereker, 
as the keeper led away his prisoner, “‘ you have my full autho- 
rity, if he misbehaves, to take him to the nearest police- 
station.” | 

This scene had passed very quickly. Semi-strangulation is 
a rapid process. A few seconds had been enough for the 
struggle and the overthrow of Goodlake. Miss Sandon had, 
of necessity, witnessed it all. Terrified as she had been by 
the man’s threats, she would not, even in her extremity, have 
brought her lover into the peril of contact with one she thought 
so terrible: she would have endured it all alone. She was a 
brave, true-hearted girl, and it is not such women as she who 
fly with screams and pretty squeamishness when a deed of 
righteous manhood is performed in their presence. She had 
watched the fight as a high-born maiden of the old time might 
have looked down upon the prowess of her chosen knight. 

There, watching out the struggle between the two men, 
she first learnt the full worth of the man whom she had already 
set on the altar of her heart; the generosity that would not 
pry unworthily into the one weakness of her past; the man- 
hood that had rescued her from hurt; the prudence that knew 
how to shield her from even the shadow of annoyance. 

Then and there, in the silence of the wood, she told him 
what was in her heart, and thanked*him again and again— 
told it him as he held her to him, enlacing her arms round 
him, and looking up into his face with a new and stronger. 
love. 7 

Then these two lovers walked slowly back together through 
the shadowy alleys of the wood; and, just before they came 
into the gleam of the lights, she stopped him to say— 

“* Arthur, they say we are like Aucassin and Nicolette; 
but I don’t think you will ever let your sword drop from your 
band in the battle!” 

“Not even for love of you?” said Lord Vereker; and he 
laughed a little. 

“No,” said Miss Sandon, smiling too; “not even for love 
of me.” 


END OF “ BEECHWOOD REVEL.” 
*,* A Novel by Mrs. Lynn Linton, author of “ Lizzie Lorton,” “Joshua 


Dawidson,” etc., will be begun and ended in the next number of the 
New QuarreRty Macazine, published on July 1. 





